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PREFACE. 



'< Tia an old tale, and often told/'— Sib Walter Scott. 

** Mannion," canto U. 

" . . . . We flgora to ounelyes 
The thing we Uke, and then we build it np. 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand."— Hrnrt Taylor. 

"PhiUp Van Art&nelder 



" l3 ESPICE, aspice, prospice," sagely advises Horace — ** Look back on the 
Tj^ days that have passed, look at the aspect of tiie present day, and look 
also, if thon canst, into the fature.'' The editor of the ** Historical 
Handbook and Guide to Oxford*' has essayed to carry the advice into effect. The 
I»ast history of the University and City of Oxford is placed before the public, the 
present reviewed, and the future, as far as possible, introduced. The verdict, as to 
success or otherwise, remains to be given. 

The first edition of the "Historical Handbook*' was received with favour by 
citizens and tourists — the sale being extensive. The critiques of the press were 
without exception, unanimous as to its utility. It was described as being '* the 
best Guide ever issued." For such approbation the editor and publishers return 
their thanks. The second edition, revised and enlarged, embracing several new 
features, is issued with a desire that it may be even more acceptable than its pre- 
decessor. Probably a few literals may be observed — be indulgent, for hardly a 
work is issued without such lapses, despite the keenest observanc3. The *' faultless 
piece'' has yet to be produced. A plea from Horace — *' Opcre in longo fac est 
obrepere somnum" ("In the composition of a long work it is excusable if the author 
be found sometimes tripping"). The various records are, in the trite rhyme of 
Wordsworth, "something between a hindtance and a help." 

A ** History of Oxford," in brief, from A. D. 912 to 1878, arranged under each 
Sovereign's reign, will convey much information ; while the lists of eminent men 
attached to each foundation, biographical sketches, &c., will render the Handbook 
worthy preservation. The liot notes to each page embody a mass of information 
referring to noted students, local events, births of eminent Oxonians, &c, involving 
considerable research, and illustrative of the words of Dean Swift (Hert Hall — now 
Hertford College) — "Abstracts, abridgements, summaries, &c., have the same use 
as burning glasses—to collect the diffused rajs of wit and learning, and to make 
them point with warmth and quickness upon the reader's imagination." 

The " Gossiping Guide to Oxford" (nine thousand issued in three years), price 
sixpence ; "Around Oxford ' (forty towns and villages in the vicinity visited and 
described) with map ; and " Oxford Men and Manners," each by the author of the 
" Historical Handbook," are recommended to visitors. Information concisely given, 
chatty cheerful companions. 

University Election Contest, consequent upon the elevation of Mr. Oathome Hardy to the 
Pefarage, May 13 to 17 lii7S— Talbot (Cou.) 3,057 ; Smith (Lib.), 9.><9 (see also p. 110). 
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" Stand forth, and relate what yon. like a most careful subject, have collected."— Shakspbare. 

The first figures generally denote an extended account. The f out-Unes (eminent citizens, 

executions, &c.) are also embraced in the Index. 



EXISTIWO COLLEGKS:— PAGES 

All Souls' College 190, 80 

Balliol College 252, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 98 
Brasenose College ... ... 199,33,35 

Christ Church 141, 24, 33 

Corpus Christi College ... 163,35 



Exeter College 
Hertford College 
Jesus College 
Keble College 
Lincoln College 
Merton College 
New College 
Oriel College 
Pembroke College 
Queen's College 



232,22 

219, 89 

237, 48 

283, 89 

... 241, 29, 37 

166, 19, 23, 24, 32, 98 

... 220, 24, 26 

158, 22, 23, 24 

138,56 



245,39 
187, 19, 98 
228,56 
292,71 



183 24 28 
St. John-the-Baptist College 267, 30, 39, 40 
St. Mary-Magdalen CoUege 171, 30, 78 
Trinity College 
University College 
Wadham College ... 
Worcester College 

liist of Colleges, dates of Foundation, &c. 99 
Constitution of Colleges ... 103 

Extinct Colleges : — 
Canterbury College 
Dtu-ham Cfollege ... 
Greek College ..." 
London College ... 
St. Bernard's College 
St. Mary's College 
White JMonks' College 



158,24 

... 245, 21, 26 

101, 293 

22, 29 

... 267, 30, 40 

132, 29 

30 

Existing Halls:— 
New Inn Hall ... ... 131,26 

St. AlbanHaU 171,21 

St. Catherine Hall (Unattached) 219 

St. Edmund Hall 181, 21 

St. Mary Hall 161,24 

WicUfifHall 286 

List of Halls, Dates of Foundation, &c. 100 
Constitution of Halls ... 104 

Private Halls 103,105,90 

Extinct Halls:— 
Broadgates Hall ... ... 138^56,57 

Frewin Hall ... ... 135, 84 

Gloucester Hall( Wore. Coll.)292, 21, 40, 71 
Hart or Hert Hall (Hertford CoU.) 219, 21 

Kettel Hall 219 

Magdalen HaU (Hertford College)172,30,89 
TariousExtinct Halls 19, 22, 30, 98, 100,198 



213 

281 
213 
212 

203,52 
212 

180,52 
19G 

134,82 
211 



University Buildings, &c. : — page.** 
Ashmolean Museum ... 215, 6^ 

Bodleian Library, 204, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 

44. 49, 52, 56, 69, ?3, 7/, 85, 107, 257 
Botanic Gardens ... ... 179, 57 

Camera Bodleiana ... 198 

Chapter House, Christ Chiurch 15Ji 

Clarendon Building 

Clarendon Laboratory 

Convocation House 

Divinitv School 

First University Schools ... 

Music School 

New Examination Schools 

Old Com'regation House ... 

Oxford Union Society Rooms 

Picture Gallery (Bodleian)... 

Radcliffe Library ... 198, 73, 79, 280 

Sheldonian Tlieatre ... 213, 68 

Taylor BuUdings 261, 265 

The Parks 282 

Unattached Students' Chapel 19G 

University Church (St. Mary- Virgin) 194 
University Galleries ... 261 

University Museum, Parks 278 

University Observatory ... 282 

University Printing Office 291, 81, 32, 71, 80 
Vice-Chancellor's Court ... 213 

Existing Churches : — 

The Cathedral ... ... 148 

All Saints', or All Hallows 196, 25, 30 

Holy Cross, Holywell ... 180 

Holy Trinity 138 

St. Aldate 137 

St. Aloysius (Boman Catholic) 287 

St. Barnabas ... ... 290 

St. Clement (New and Old) 12 

St. Ebbe ... ... 138 

St. Frideswide ... 7 

St. Greoi^e ... ... 134 

St. Giles 287 

St. John-Baptist (Meri»n Chapel) 167, 19 

St. John-the-Evangelist ... 13 

St. Luke (Infirmary) ... 289 
St. Martm (Carfax) 135, 15, 16, 25, 81 

St. Mary-Magdalen ... 25B 

St. Mary-the- Virgin (University) 194, 21, 

23, 24, 25, 33, 47, 83 

St. Michael ... ... 13» 

St. Nichola8(School-Church) 296 

St. Paul 291 



Oxford and Cambridge Boat Bace, April 13, 187d~Oxford won by ten lengths see pp. 8,.14L. 
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ExvKtvng (Thurches, eontintud .•— pages 
St. Peter-in-the-Eaat ... 182 

St. Peter-le-Bailey (Old and New) 130, 132 
SS. Philip and James ... 289 

St. Thomas-the-Martyr ... 9 

Extinct Churches:— 

Danesboume Church ... 82 

St. Mary-by-the-River-Thames 148 

St. Mildred- 234 

Chapels and Meeting Rooms : — 
Baptist Chapel, Commercial Koad 130 
Baptist Chapel, New Eoad 129, 77 

Baptist Meeting Room, Osney To\ni 130 
Baptist Meeting Room, St. Giles's 130 
Baptist Meeting Room, St. Paul's 130 
Brethren Meeting Room ... 131 

Independent Chapel, Cowley Road 11 
Indei^endent Chapel, George Street 133 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Pembroke 

Street St. Clement's ... 11 

Quakers' Meeting Room (extinct) 29, 132 
United Methodist Free Church 134 

Wesleyan Chapel (First) ... 77, 132 

Wesleyan Chapel (Second) 133 

Wesleyan Chapel (New) ... 133 

Wesleyan Chapels (Suburban) 133 

Schools : — 

Central Elementary ... 134 

Cowley Industrial School ... 11 
Nixon's Freemen's School ... 28, 196 

Oxford High School ... vii 

Oxford School of Art ... 263 

Rusldn School of Drawing... 264 

St. Edward's School ... 290 

St. Peter-le-Bailey Schools ... 128 

Wesleyan Day School ... 133 

County Buildings: — 
Assize Courts 129, 48, 74, 75, 82, 213 

129 
129 
128 
129 
127, 11, 16, 17 



Castle Mound 
County Hall and Gaol 
County Police Station 
Diocesan Probate Court 
Oxford Castle ... 

City Buildings, &c.. Existing :— 
Council Chamber ... ... 137 

Com Exchange ... ... 137 

Police Station ... ... 198, 96 

Post Office 137, 91 

Public Library ... ... 137, 96 

Savings Bank (Private) ... 137 

The Markets ... 198, 17, 23, 112 

Town Hall 137, 74, 78 

Workhouse ... ... 10, 12.5 

Arms of Oxford ... ... 49, 137 

City Elections ... 126, 21, 74, 76 

[First Conmiission of the Peace 24, 3 

First Map of Oxford ... 49, 206 

History of the City ... 124 

Local and School Boards ... 125 

Municipal Wards ... 125 

New Corporation Act ... 83 



The Cittf .— 
Corporation of Oxford 

Old City Walls 

Oxford Conduit ... 
Oxford Incorporation 
Population of Oxford 

The High Street 

New Botley (suburb) 
Osney Town (suburb) 
St. dlement (suburb) 
Summertown (suburb) 

Ancient City Buildings 
Beaumont Palace 
Butter or Pennyless Bench 
City Gaol 

Magnum BaUiolimn 
Oxford Mints ... 15, 

Friar Bacon's Study 
East Gate 
North Gate 
Smith Grate 
South Gate 
Turl Gate 
West Gate 

Cemeteries ::— 
Cowlev Road 
Jews' (extinct) 
St. Cross, Holywell 
St. Mary, Osney Town 
St. Sepulchre, Walton Street 

Hotels :— 
Clarendon 
Randolph 

Diocese op Oxford :— 
Cathedral 
Foundation of See 
Biographical Notes of Bishops 
Bishop King's House 
Bishop King's Monument ... 
Wilberforce Memorial 

Public Buildings, &c.: — wiuTn 
Bocardo Prison (extinct) ... 135,22* 

Bullingdon Barracks [Military Centre) 10* 
~ ' ~ ~ " 135,55 

12- 

11 

12 

133^ 

198. 

11,85 

289' 

180 

133. 

198 

85 

22S 



pages 

125. 

26,227 

55, 13& 

125 

12& 

13 

& 

7 

11 

28» 

& Gates : — 

261, 1& 

136; 

134 

136" 

30, 101, 131 

81, 140' 

180,1 

22,1 

18, 23, 275- 

140, X 

232 

2- 



11 

179 

180- 

8 

290- 

85,135 
261 

148: 

35 

144-148 

140' 

152,8 

150' 



Carfax (Cross Roads) 

Christ Church Cricket Ground 

Convalescent Home 

Cutler Boulter's Almshouses 

Fire Brip^ade Engine House 

Gymnasium 

Hlospit^ for Incurables 

Holy Trinity" Nunnery 

Holy Well, The 

Liberal Hall 

London and County Bank... 

Military College, Cowley ... 

Music Room, Holywell 

Osnev Abbey (extinct) 7, 17, 35, 152, 154 

Oxford Canal ... ... 128, 76^ 

Penitentiary ... ... 180 

Racquet Courts ... ... 180 

Radcliffe Infirmary ... 289, 76^ 



Oxford City Oaol closed by the Ctovenmient Prisons Bill taking effect, April 1, 1878. 
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Pu Mir. BuUdinffB, continued : — PAORH 
Radcliflfe Obaervatory ... 289, 76 

Kailway Station, Great We«tem, 8, 95, 296 
Railway TenninuB, North West. 9,95,296 
Rewley Abbey (extinct) ... 21, 296 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital (extinct) 11 
St. John's Mission House ... 13 

Stone's Hospital or Almshouses 12 

Wamef ord Lunatic Asylum 11 

Rivers, Bridoes, Walks, &c. ^- 
River Cherwell ... ... 6, 175 

River Thames ... ... 2 

Fairs, Frosts, and Storms on Thames, 2, 3 

Folly Bridge 140,81 

Magdalen Bridge ... 13, 20, 76 

Addison's Walk, Magdalen College 179 
Broad Walk, Christ Church 153 

Chei-well Water Walks ... 12 

Lune Tree Walk, Trinity College 249 
New College Gardens ... 226 

St. John's College Gardens 274 

The Parks 232 

Worcester College Gardens 295 

Boat Races, &c. : — 
University Boat Races iv., 3, 82, 95, 121, 141 
List of Races, Winning Crews 4, 141 

Costumes of Crews ... 5 

Oxford and Harvard Boat Race 5, 141 
Collep Barges ... ... 82, 141 

Torpids ... ... 5 

First Cricket Match, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ... ... 12, 94 

Bells * 
Bonny Christ Church Bells 149. 154 

Great Tom 142, 68, 84 

List of Laiige Bells ... 143 

Magdalen College Bells ... 177 

Merton College Bells ... 168 

New CoUege Bells ... 223 

Oldest Ringer in England at Oxford 154 
Osney Abbey Bells ... 7 

St. Martin's Church Bells ... 13 

St. Mary-Magdalen Church Bells 259 
St. Mary-the-Virgin Church Bells 194 

Stated Sermons, &c. : — 
Bampton Lectures ... 77, 113, 195 

City Lectureships ... 51 

Umversity Bidding Prayer 112 

University Patronage ... 113 

University Sermons and Preachers 113, 45 
Noted Sermons ... 23, 35, 83, 195 

Freehasonrt : — 
Sketch of Masonic History in Oxford 86 
.^mUo Lodge, &c.. University 135 

Masonic Hall, City Lodges 198 

The University :— 
Foundation ... ... 97, 19 

Constitution ... ... 103 

Government ... ... 107 

Incorporation of ... ... 45 

List of Colleges, Founders, and Dates 99 



The Urtiremitjf. continued .— PAaics 
Limits of University ... 2i> 

Extensions 89,90,103 

Charters ... ... ... 101, 84 

Acts of ParUament 45, 83, 89, 90, 103 
Public Benefactors ... 112 

Arms ... ... ... 103 

Finance ... ... ... lOS 

Properties ... ... 107 

Patronage ... ... IIS 

Publiclnstitutions ... lOT 

Terms ... ... ... 105 

Cost of Education... ... lOS 

Fees and Dues ... ... lift 

Degrees (Arts and Music) ... .11^» ^"^ 

Xncorix)ration from other Universities, 117 
Declarations ... ... 117 

Titles of Heads of Colleges 104 

Fellowship ... ... 104 

Scholarships ... ... 104 

No. of Undergraduates from 1820 106 
Unattached Students, 103,90, 106,196, 21d 
Academical Costumes ... 12$ 

Brief List of Foreign Students 87 

Honorary Degrees on Eminent Men 88 
University Phrases ... 124 

First University Calendar ... 71 

Present University Calendar 79 

University Gazette ... 61 

Plate given to Charles I. by Colleges 101 
Revenues of Colleges, Elizskbeth's reign 53 
College Servants ... ... 124 

Incorporation of John Milton 68 

Government : — 

Congregation of Regents ... 107 

House of Convocation ... lOS 

Congregation of the Umversity 10ft 

Hebdomadal Council ... 108, 65 

Chancellor ... ... 108, 3$ 

List of Chancellors ... 101> 

Chancellors in different reigns 33, 66, 

68, 75, 81, 83, 88, 98 

High Steward ... ... 10» 

Vice-ChanceUor 109,28 

Proctors ... ... ... 109, 20 

Burgesses and Elections ... iii., 110 

Assessor ... ... ... Ill 

Public Orator ... ... HI 

Keeper of the Archives ... Ill 

Registrar... ... ... Ill 

Clerks of the Market . . . ^ 112 

Professors, Salaries, Foundation, &c. 114 
Prof essorehips 33, 36, 57, 73, 80, 81, 91, 114 

Teachers ... ... ... 115 

Divisionof Professors, Readers, &c. 115 

Examiners ... ... 115 

Delegates and Curators ... 116 

Censors of Unattached Students 103 

The Colleges ... ... 10$ 

The Halls ... * ... 104 

Private Halls 108 

Unattached Students ... 103, US 



Keble College New Hall and Ilbraiy opened April 26, 1878— Presented by Heasra. Gibbs. 
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Tht Univerntff, continued ;-- faces 

SCHOLABSHIPS AND PbIZES : — 

Classics ... ... ... 110 

Divinity ... ... ... 121 

English Composition ... 122 

History ... ... ... 120 

Jurisprudence ... ... 120 

Languages ... ... 122 

Mathematics ... ... 119 

Physical Science ... ... 120 

Special Scholarships, &q. ... 123 

Art Treasures at Oxford : — 
Almanack Collection, Bodleian Libraiy 207 
Arundel Marbles ... ... 218 

Ashmolean Museum Collections 216 

Astronomcial Instruments, Ob8ervatory283 
Bible Collection, Bodleian Library 2(5, 207 
Bishop Fox's Pastoral Crosder 165 

Bishop Wilberforcf's Memorial 150 

Bishop Wykeham's Crozier . . . 225 

Book t?ollections, Bodleian Library 205-210 
Castellani Collection of Vases 263 

Chambers-Hall Collection ... 263 

Chantrey Busts and Models 263 

Cista, or University Chest ... 165 

Coins and Tokens, jBodleian Library 206 
Coins, &c., Christ Church ... 157 

Collections in University Museum 280 
•Tesus College Punch Bowl ... 240 

Hope Collection of Portraits 199 

Keble College Chapel ... 285 

*♦ Light of the World," Keble College 286 
Llyfr Coch (Red Book) ... 239 

MagdaJen College Library ... 179 

Merton College Library ... 170 

Models in Bodleian Gallery 211 

New College Windows ... 225 

Nine Muses (casts) 264 

Oriel College Library ... 160 

Paintings at Christ Church 153, 154, 157 
Paintings and Portraits, University 

Galleries ... ... 263 

Parkei'd Photographs of Rome (3,000) 217 
Penrose Collection of Paintings 263 

Pomfret Marbles ... ... 262, 263 

Portraits in Bodleian Gallery 211 

Portraits of Evangelists ... 289 

Baffael and Angelo Collections 262, 264 
jRaffael's Cartoons (copies) ... 264 

Relics of Archbishop Ijaud 273 

Kemarkable Portrait of Charles I. 274 
Eeredos, All Souls' College... 192 

Koman Catholic Altar, St. Aloysius 288 
' ' School of Athens, " painting 264 

Shaksperian Collection, Wadham Coll. 230 
Shrine of St. Frideswide (supposed) 151 
Tomb of Sir Thomas Pope ... 247 

Trinity College Chalice ... 248 

Turner Sketcnes, &c. ... 264 

Wassail Bowl, Queen's College 187 

Westmacott Models ... 262 

Worcester College Bibles ... 294 
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Bath and West of England Agricultural Show (lOlst) held at Oxford, June 10-14, 1878. 
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" When thou haply seest 
Some i-are noteworthy object in thy travel. 
Wish me partaker iu thy happiness." 

Tvco GentLmen of Verona, Act i. Scetie 1. 



" He that hath Oxford seen, forbeanty, crace. 

And healthiness, ne'er saw a better place." 

Rogers.— ten?27. Elizabeth. 



Situation of the City. — *' On a rising ground, in the midst of a pleasant 
and fruitful valley of large extent, at the confluence of, and extended between, 
the two rivers of Isis (Thames) and Cherwell, with which it is encompassed 
on the east, we^st, and north, as also with a ridge of hills at a mile's distance 
(or somewhat more), in the shape of a bow, so that the whole lies in the form 
of a theatre," writes Dr. Plot, in bis ** Natural History of Oxfordshire," 
published two centuries since (1677) ; and continues — " In the area stands 
the city, mounted on a small hill, adorned with so many towers, spires, and 
pinnacles, and the sides of the neighbouring hills so sprinkled with trees and 
villas, that no place I have yet seen has equalled the prospect." Dean Stanley 
( Balliol College, 1835) speaks of the charms of Oxford in eulogistic phrase — 
**A mass of towers, pinnacles, and spires risijaff^in the bosom of a valley : 
dark and ancient edifices, clustered together, in forms full of richness and 
beauty, yet solid, as if to last for ever." The soil of the city is dry, being 
principally a fine gravel, which renders Oxford most healthy and pleasant ; 
so much so that Chamberlayne, in his ** Anglise Notitise ; or, The Present 
State of England," published in the seventeenth century, observes that 
the city is " a favourite resort for invalids, on account of the great salubrity 
of its air." Many instances of long lives, from sexagenarian to the centen- 
arian, could be given ; and the Registrar-General's Returns give the average 
annual death-rate from eighteen to twenty per 1,000 of the population. 

There is hardly a city or town in the world that has such a concentration 
of historical edifices and historical events as Oxford. In architectural beauty 
it stands without a rival in England ; and, with the exception of Florence, 
Genoa, Kome, and Venice, has no compeer on the Continent. Formerly 
Oxford, like other ancient towns, was surrounded by walls, having bastions 
at intervals of 150ft., and four large gates — East, North,- South, and West 
Gates, with numerous small posterns. It is supposed that the walls date 
from the twelfth century : there are still remains to be seen in the gardens 
of Merton and New Colleges. The Gates were taken down in 1771. Their 
position was— (1), East Gate, at the bottom of High Street, near Magdalen 
College ; (2), North Gate (over which was the Bccardo Prison for criminals 
and debtors) conjoining St. MichaeFs Church, Commarket Street ; (3), ISouth 

Touching for the King's Evil in Oxford Cathedral by James II,, Sept. 4th, 1687. 



THE RISE AND COURSE OF THE THAMES. 



Gate J in Fish Street, now St. Aldate's, just below Christ Church ; (4), West 
Oate, on the western side of the Castle, in Paradise Street. Balliol, 
Magdalen, St. John's, Trinity, Wadham, and Worcester Colleges were with- 
out the walls ; and those of All Souls*, Brasenose, Christ Church, Corpus 
Christi, Exeter, Jesus, Lincoln, Merton, New, Oriel, Pembroke, Queen's, and 
University within. The two rivers of Oxford call for lengthened notice, 

especially 

The Thames, the most important of English streams, which in '* the 
metropolis is covered with a forest of masts and ships, here glides quietly 
through meadows, with scarcely a sail upon it," with *'here and there 
primeval elms and oaks overshadowing ; encircling gardens, meadows, and 
fields ; villages, cottages, farm-houses, and country seats, in motley mixture." 
Its source is near the Cotswold Hills, two spots having been pointed out, 
viz. — *' Thames Head," and "The Seven Springs" (the real source) at 
Trewsbury Mead, near Cirencester. The length of the river, from the Seven 
Springs to the Nore (its estuary) is about 216 miles ; from the Nore to 
London Bridge, 45 miles ; from thence to Oxford, 110 miles ; and to its 
source, nearly" 54 miles. About 70 miles of its course is in Oxfordshire, from 
nearLechlade to Henley. It drains 6,160 square miles, and runs at a velocity 
of about two miles per hour. The river above Oxford is called the ** Upper 
Thames ;" from Oxford to Dorchester, the **Isis," where the Thame unites 
with it; and from thence "The Thames," although the Thames should be 
attached to the whole. James H. Parker, C.B., states that the original 
name was the **Tami3,"or Thamis." The name of "Isis" is really the 
termination of its Latin name Tam-esis. The fact of the Thames and the 
Thame uniting at Dorchester has led some people to imagine that the name 
of Thames properly commenced from that point. In a charter granted by 
Athelstan to Malmesbury Abbey in 931 it is called the Tamyse. The Thames 
is for the first 20 miles in Gloucestershire ; then it divides that county from 
Wiltshire for a short distanft^-qext Berkshire and Buckinghamshire from 
Oxfordshire ; Middlesex from ^urtey ; and finally Kent and Essex, falling 
into the German Ocean at the Nore. Its principal tributaries are the Coin, 
Leach, Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, Ock, Thame, Colne, Brent, Lea, and 
Roding. A few interesting items connected with the river : S<dmon are not 
taken in the Thames now, but in 1671 some were caught in the up[)er waters ; 
"On June 7, 1749, two great draughts were caught in the Thames, below 
Richmond," states a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, " the lari^est that 
have been known for some years— one net having thirty-five large salmon in 
it, and another twenty-one, which lowered the price of fresh salmon at 
Billingsgate from Is. to 6d. per lb." In 1830 two salmon were taken in the 
Thames" at Brentford. The river affords excellent sport at many points 
to those wlic love ''the rod and line ;" the fish chiefly caught being barbel, chub, 
crayfish, dace, eels, gudgeon, perch, pike, roach, &c. Frosts have been very- 
severe at several periods on the Thames, notably in 923, thirteen weeks ; 
987 seventeen weeks ; 998, five weeks ; 1023, fourteen weeks (people pro- 
menading long distances) ; in 1068, 1137-50-99, 1204-69-81-82 89, 1380, 
1434-84, and 1515, for lengthened periods ; in 1564-1607-20-83-84, 1740, and 
1813-14 there were Frost-Fairs on the river. In 1620 a printing-press was 
erected at the Fair for the first time, again in 1684, and in 1814 no less than 
ten printing-presses were placed, and printed ofi* copies of prose and verse to 
commemorate the event. Extracts of the verse are given :— 

The Duke of Monmouth's name erased from the Corpus Christi College Books, 1684 



FROSTS, TIDES, AND REGATTAS ON THE RIVER. 3 



1620.— •* There you may also this hard frosty 

winter 
See on the rocky ice a Working' 

Printer, 
Who hopes by his own art to reap 

some gain, 
TV'hich he perchance does think he 

may obtain." 



1814.— *■ Amidst the arts which on the 

Thames appear 
To tell the wonders of this icy year, 
Pnutinj; demands first place, wliiuh, 

at one view, 
Erects a monument of that and yon.'* 



The years 1655, 1708-9- 16- 39-40-59-62-67-7 7-78-88- 99, and 1811-14-15-30-41- 
^2-71 saw excessive frosts. In 1634 a fox-hnnt took place on the river, and 
Oharles II. spent a night upon the ice ; in 1776 a man safely crossed the river 
in a butcher's-tray, upon which feat depended wagers of i>14,000 ; in 1789 a 
bear-hunt took place on the ice ; 1841 saw a "skating-quadrille" performed 
at Oxford, opposite the College boats, and in 1871, sheep were roasted on the 
ice at Kenniiigton, three miles from Oxford. Several severe Utorm'* have 
caused havoc on the Thames at times. On May 10, 1666, two scholars of 
Wadham College were rowing near Medley, during a terrible storm' of rain, 
thunder, aud lightning. A flash of great intensity struck one dead, and forced 
the other out of the boat into the water. Several storms have also at periods 
done serious damage in Oxford, notably in February, 1661, v/hen the current 
of the Th lines was driven nearly a mile from its confluence with the Cher- 
well ; on May 31, 1682, another destructive storm ravaged the city; on June 
3rd, 1775, Pembroke College was struck by lightning in four distinct places 
during a storm ; in January, 1792, a tornado did great mischief; Mag- 
dalen College Tower was injured by lightning during storms in 1832 and 
1844, and Merton College Tower in 1875 ; on December 15, 1872, a severe 
gale committed much destruction on collegiate and other buildings, blowing 
down several noble trees in the college-groves, and almost demolishing the 
Great Western Goods Station. The first Engliah Eegattx was held on the 
Thames (near Westminster Bridge), June 22, 1775 ; and on October 21, 
1783, the first River Steamer (before Fulton's) was tried between Temple 
Stairs and London Bridge. The Thames was made navigable from London 
to Oxford in 1624, and the Upper Thames, from Oxford to Buscot, 
cleansed and deepened in 1872-3. A iSteam-Barge commenced plying between 
London and Oxford in 1838, but was discontinued for want of support ; in 
1875-6 a steamer conveyed passengers from Oxford to Teddington, and vice 
versa. In 1821 six officers of tlie Guards rowed from London to Oxford (116 
miles) in 15 J hours. On October 10, 1115, the water was so low that many 
forded the river between London Bridge and the Tower, and in April, 1830, 
a similar event happened at Waterloo Bridge. The river is tidal \ip to Ted- 
dington, but salt water seldom comes beyond Purfleet ; on one occasion, how- 
ever (1542), it flowed above London Bridge. On March 10, 1874, the tide 
rose 4ft. 3|in. above Trinity mark, and inundated the shores. Several 
lamentable accidents have occurred on the river at diff*erent times, too many 
to mention in detail. In Commemoration- Week, 1854, five persons were 
drowned at Oxford at once, through the upsetting of a boat— the Misses 
Chamberlain (aged 19, 21, and 28), Henry Dort (21), and Daniel Easton (27). 
"There are many backwaters or minor streams of the Thames in the vicinity of 
Oxford. 

The XTniversity Boat Races are held on the Thames in Lent, Easter, 
and Trinity Terms, causing much animation. The contests lie between 
the different College Crews, position being claimed on " bumping" or strik- 
ing the preceding boat. The boats are eight-oared, aud the crews are 

- - — - I 

First Comraissiou of the Peace granted to the City of Oxford about 1330. 



UNIVERSITY BOAT FACES, 



ciistinguishpd by coloured flannel jackets and flaga bearing the crests 
of the colleges they represent. The Oxford University Grew practice 
in the Lent Term, %o prepare for the aquatic contest— the Annual Match 
between Oxford and Cambridge, generally rowed in March or April of each 
year. It has been popularly designated the ** Thames Derby." The First 
i^ace was rowed on June 11, 1829, in Henley-on-Thames Reach. Distance, 
2^ miles ; time, 14 minutes. Crews — 
Oxford. 



Oar. 
1 



A'ame. 



Mr. .T. Carter . . 
'J Mr. E. I. Arbuthnot .. 

3 Mr. J. E Bates 

4 Mr. C. Wordsworth . . 
fl Mr. J. Toogood 

6 Mr. T. Gamier 

7 Mr. O.B. Moore 
Sirok-c Mr. T. Staniforth 
Cox. Mr. W. R. Freemantle 



College. 

St. .Tohn's 
Balliol 

Clirist Ctiiircli 
Christ Church 
Balliol 
Worcester 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 



Boat— Green (built by Davis and King). 
Average Weight of Crew— list, to list 6lbs. 
Dress— Jprseys^black hats.d; handkerchiefs 



Cambriqqe. 

Oar. SaiM. 

1 . . Mr. Honldsworth 

2 . . Mr. A. Buyford 

3 .. Mr. Warren .. 

4 . . Mr. Merivale . . 

5 .. Mr. Eutwisle .. 
G . . Mr. Thompson 
7 .. Mr. Selwyu .. 

Stroke Mr. Snow 

Cox. Mr. Heath 



College. 

Trinity 
Trinity Hall 
Trinity 
St. Joha'i 
Trinity 
Jesus. 
St. John's 
St. John's 



.. Trinity 
Boat— Pink and White (built by Searle). 
Average Weight of Crew- lOst. 11 Jibs. 
Dress— White, with pink handkerchiefs. 



The complete List of KaceSy winners, courses, and times, from 1829 to 1876^ 
will interest lovers of the aquatic art : — 



Year. 


Date. 


1829 .. 


June 10 


1836 .. 


June 17 


1839 . . 


April 3 


1840 .. 


April 15 


1841 .. 


April 14 


1842 .. 


June U 


1845 . . 


March 15 


1846 .. 


April 3 


1849 .. 


March 29 


1852 . . 


April 3 


1854 .. 


April 8 


185«? .. 


March 15 


1857 .. 


April 4 


1858 .. 


March 27 


1859 .. 


April 15 


1800 . . 


ilarch 31 


1801 .. 


March 23 


3862 .. 


April 12 


1S63 .. 


March iS 


1S64 . . 


March ID 


18S5 .. 


Aprils 


1866 . . 


March 24 


1867 .. 


April 13 


1868 .. 


April 4 


1869 .. 


March 17 


1870 . . 


April 6 


1871 .. 


April 1 


1S72 . . 


March 23 


18/3 ,. 


March i'9 


187i .. 


March 28 


1S75 . . 


March 20 


1876 . . 


Aprils 



Winner. 
Oxford 

Cambridge . . 
Cambridge . . 
Cambridge . . 
Cambridge . . 
Oxford 

Cambridge .. 
Cambridge . . 
Cambridge (foul) 
Oxford 
Oxford 

Cambridge . . 
Oxford 

Cambridge . . 
Oxford 

Cambridge . . 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 

Cambridge . . 
Cambridge . . 
Cambridge . . 
Cambridge , . 
Cambridge . . 
Oxford 
Cambiidge . . 



Time. 
Coune. 31. S. 

Henley 14 80 

Westminster to Putney . . 86 
Westminster to Putney . . 31 
Westminster to Putney . . 29 30 
Westminster to Putney . . 32 80 
Westminster to Putnej' , 30 45 
Putney to Mortlake .. 23 30 

^lortlake to Putney . . 21 5 

Putney to Mortlake .. 22 

Putney to Morilake .. 2136 

Putney to Mortlake .. 25 29 

Mortlake to Putney . . 25 60 

Putney to Mortlake .. 22 35 

Putney to Mortlake . . 21 23 

Putney to Mortlake ,, 24 40 

Putney to Mortlake .. 26 6 

Putney to Mortlake . . 23 SO 

Putney to Mortlake 
Mortlake to Putney 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 
Putney to 3f ortlake 
Putney to Mortlake 



. . 24 41 

.. 23 

.. 21 40 

.. 21 24 

. . 25 35 

.. 22 40 

., 20 66 

.. 20 6 

.. 22 4 

.. 23 6 

.. 21 15 

.. 19 85 

. . 22 35 

.. 22 2 

.. 20 19 
Published by Messrs. 



Putney to Mortlake 
See " Oxford University Boat Races," by C. C. Knollys, B.A. Price 2s, 

T. Shrimptou and Son. 

In 1834 Cambridge sent a challenge, which was decliDed by Oxford ; in 

1837 there was a disagreement as to locality — Oxford desiring Henley, and 

Cambridge, Ely. There was no race in consequence. The races of 1859 

and 1872 were rowed during snow-storms ; in 1859 the Cambridge boat went 

flown with its crew at Barnes Bridge. As a result of the world-wide interest 

• 

£o}al Horse Guards Blue raised %i Oxfor(i by Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, 1648. 



OXFORD AND HARVARD BOAT RACE. 



5 



taken in these races, a challenge was sent from the Harvard University Crew, 
America, to the Oxonians ; which, after negociation for nearly two years, was 
accepted. The race was rowed on the Thames from Pntney to Mortlake, on 
August 27, 1869, attracting close upon a million spectators. Harvard took 
the lead at the start, and held it for some distance, when Oxford passed her, 
but the boats kept nearly level for a short period. Oxford became winner, 
after a closely-contested race, lasting 22m. 50s. The start took place at 5.14 
p.nL, and the result was telegraphed to America before six. The crews were 
as follow—Ox/ord : Mr. F. Willan (Exeter), list. 101b.; Mr. A. 0. Yarborough 
(Lincoln), 128t 21b.; Mr. J. C. Tinnd (University), 13st. 8lb.; Mr. S. D. 
Darbishire (Balliol, stroke), list. 6lb.; Mr. F. H. Hall (Corpus, cox.), 7st. 21b. 
America : Mr. J. S Fay (Boston), list. lib. ; Mr. F. O. Lyman (Hawian 
Islands), list, lib.; Mr. W. H. Simmonds (Concord), 12st. 21b.; Mr. A. P. 
Loring (Boston, stroke), list.; Mr. A. Burnham (Chicago, cox.), 7st. 101b. 
Oxford won by about two boats'-length. TJie Procession of Boats, on the 
Monday in Commemoratio:: week, is a sight worthy the attention of the visitor. 
The various boats that have taken part in the races of the season row past and 
salute the** head boat" which is stationed at the University Barge. The 
College Colours are the following :— 



1. Balliol. — .racket, Red, trimmed with 
White : Jersey, White, thin Red stripes. 

2. BRASGNOSE.-^aclce% Black, trimmed 
-with Yellow: Jersey, Blue stripes, edged 
Yellow, on White ground. 

3. Christ Church.— Jacket, Dark Bine, 
\nth Cardinal's hat on the breast ; Jersey, 
White, with uan*ow Bine stripes. 

4. Corpus Christi.— Jacket, Blue, trimmed 
with Red : Jersey, White, trimmed with 
Blue and Red. 

5. Exeter.— Jacket, Red, trimmed with 
Black ; Jersey, White, trimmed with Red. 

6. Hertford. — Jacket, Bldck, trimmed 
with Blue ; Jersey, White, trimmed with 
Black and Blue. 

7. Jesus.— Jacket, Green; Jersey, White, 
trimmed with Green. 

8. Keble.— Jacket, Blue, with arms on 
>breast ; Jersey, White, trimmed Blue 

9. LINWLN. — Jacket, Blue, with Mitre ; 
Jersey, Blue, and White broad stripes. 

10. Magdalen.— J*acket, Scarlet, trimmed 
with Blue ; Jersey, White, trimmed Black. 

11. Merton.— Jacket, Blue, trimmed with 
Red and White, with a Cross on arm and 
"breast; Jersey, White, with Red Cross on 
the arm and breast. 

12. New. — Jacket, Violet, bound with 
Orange ; lersey. White, trimmed with Violet 
and Orange. * 

18. Oriel. - Jacket, White, bound with 
three Blue stripes ; Jersey, wliite, trimmed 
with 'Vai-sity Blue, and three Blue stripes 
round the arm. 

14. Pembroke.— Jacket. White, trimmed 
Pink, with heraldic Rose on breast ; -lersey. 
White trimmed with Red, White, and Blue. 



15. Queen's. — Jacket. White, trimrae^ 
with Blue; Jersey. White, with narrow 
edging of 'Varsity Blue. 

16. St. John's — Jacket, White, bound 
Park Blue, Shield and Cross on breast : 
Jersey, White, trimmed with Blue, Shield 
and Blue Cross on the breast. 

17. Trinity.— Jacket, Dark Blue, trimmed 
with White ; Jersey, Blue and White stripes. 

1«. University. — Jacket, White, bound 
with Dark Blue, and Yellow Cross on breast 
and arm ; Jersey, White, trimmed Dark 
Blue, with Dark Blue and Yellow Cross on 
breast and arm. 

18. Wadham. — Jacket, White, trimmed 
with Light Blue, Blue Maltese Cross on 
breast and arm; Jersey, White, trimmed 
with Light Blue,Blue Maltese Cross on breast 
and arm. 

20. Worcester.— Jacket, Black, trimnied 
with Pink, Cross on breast ; Jersey with the 
same trimming. 

21. St. Mary Hall.— Jacket, Sky Blue, 
with Fleur-de-lis on breast ; Jersey, White, 
with Dark Blue Fleur-de-lis on breast. 

22. St. Edmund Hall, — Jacket, Oxford 
Blue, trimmed with Crimson and Amber ; 
Jersey, trimmed with Crimson and Amber. 

23. St. Catherine's Club (Unattached 
Students.)— Jacket, blue, bound with White 
and Cnmson, three Catherine Wheels on 
Crimson ground cu breast, Jtrsey. White, 
trimnied as Jacket. 

All Souls' College, St. Alban Hall, and New 
Tnn Hall have neither boats nor crews. 



The Torpid Races (for selection of College Crews^ are rowed in Lent Term. 



Second Dragoon Guards Quartered at Oxford to Quell Riots, 1687. 



C RIVER CHERWELL^ENIRANCES TO OXFORD. 



The Cherwell forms a confluence with the Thames in Christ Ghiirch 
Meadow, near the College Boats. It rises in the Arbury Hills, near Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, about nioe miles from the Oxfordshire boundaiy. The 
coarse is about 40 miles, flowing past Banbuiy, but it is unnavigable, and 
cbiefly private waters, preserved for fishing, ofltiring the piscatorialist 
some thorough good sport. The famed Water ^Valks of Magdalen College*BJid 
the Botanic Gardens are situated on the banks of the Cherwell. Two students 
of Mi^gdalen College — John and Thonias Lyttleton — were drowned in the river 
on May 9, 1735, the elder brother sacrificing his life in attempting to rescue 
the younger one. Their ages were 13 and 17. A tomb in the College Chapel 
commemorates the sad event. In Feb.,1661| during a severe storm at Oxford, 
Dr. Plot says that the waters of the Cherwell were <5arried by force 20 feet 
above its surface, sweeping over the bridge (then considerably lower) into the 
meadow on the opposite side. In 1G63 it again ruse to a great height in the 
spring, flooding the Water- Walks, College buildings, &c. At the confluence 
of the Cherwell and Thames the waters swept with great force, nearly reaching 
Ferry Hincksey. During the floods in November, 1875, much damage was 
done to the Botanic Gardens. The river Ray flows into the Cherwell at Islip, 
six miles from Oxford. On Islip Bridge, in 1645, Cromwell defeated Prince 
ituperfrt troops. The White aud Yellow Water Lilies (Nymphea alba and 
Nuplia lutea) grow in profusion in the waters of the Cherwell during the 
summer months. 



The approaches to Oxford, with the buildings in the vicinity of each, are 
described for visitors' guidance, reserving the Colleges, &c., until the tour of 
the City is commenced. 

The Entrances to the City are four in number : West, East, South, 
and North. The Western Entrance is from the Bath, Bristol, and Cheltenham 
roads. The entrance is rustic before it reaches the confines of the city, but 
from that point is the least picturesque. Hythe Bridge Street, however, has 
been greatly improved. The boundary of the city extends to Botley Bridge, 
one mile distant. The river divides the shires of Oxford and Berks. Between 
Botley and Oxford there are six bridges crossing the Thames. Years back this 
road was deemed the most dangerous,in consequence of the depredations of the 
highwaymen and footpads infesting it. JoA^kson^s Oxford JournaU February 
28, 17S4, (the only Oxford paper then published, established 1753) says, 
** Between seven and eight o'clock last Monday evening, one of the Bath 
coaches was robbed on the galloping-ground above Botley, about two miles 
and a half from this city, by two men on foot, who took from the passengers 
£t4i in money, with their watches. But, at the request of the driver, they 
returned all the watches except one, and went off with their booty. There 
were six passengers in the coach and two outside." In 1776 the same coach 
was robbed, nearly on the same spot, by a single highwayman, on December 
5 ; and in March, 1775, Farmer Dover, of Botley, was waylaid and robbed, 
at Bulstoke Bridge, the third on the road, nearly losing his life. An asso- 
ciation of citizens was formed to prevent these numerous robberies— a sort of 
'* vigilance committee." Their power being soon felt, the molestations 
•eased. Midway between Botley and Oxford a new suburb named 

Bulstoke Town, or New Botley, was founded in 1870. There are 
many families resident in this locality. In the meadow opposite the turnpike 
gate (the lane leading to Binsey) a fearful murder was committed on an. 

Dragoon Guards Quartered at Oxford during the Pacts in October, 1715. 
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unfortunate, named " Matchy," on November 5, 1871. The murderer was not 
discovered. In the meadows beyond, at the foot of Wytham Hills, 
stood the large village of Seckworth or Secksworth, called b^ some Seacourt. 
It formed a famous halting-place for pilgrims. There are no remains. 
Adjoining the city is the suburb of 

Ofcney Town, founded in 1848, having a population of 2,000. There 
is a succession of islands in this locality, caused by various streams of the 
Thames intersecting each other. Facing the main-road stands 

St. Prideswide's Church, foundation-stone laid Dec. 13, 1870 ; Church 
completed, 1872. Cost, £4,000. Length, 105ft.; width, 25ft. Accommo- 
dation for 370 worshippers. Architect, Mr. S. S. Fewlon, Westminster. 
Ultimately there will be a tower, 54ft. high, surmounted by a spire of 40ft. 
Builders, Honour and Castle. Vicaraj>e added 1876. At the bottom of 
Mill Street was formerly the rich and celebrated foundation of 

Osney Abbey, founded in 1129 by Robert Neale for Nigel), at the request 

of his wife Edith, for a society of Augustinian monks. The Abbey was 

magnificent in its appointments ; Sir John Peschell says, " The envy of all • 

other religious houses in England and beyond the seas." Yearly revenue, 

£654 10s. 2d. The Church was enriched with a number of chapels, having not 

less than twenty-four altars, and two lofty towers, in one of which hung a 

splendid peal of bells, including Oxford's renowned " Great Tom." At its 

dissolution in 1546 these bells were removed to Christ Church, and are 

now witliin the campanile above the Hall, except " Tom," which hangs 

in a tower over the noble gateway of Christ Church. ** Tom" was, however, 

recast in 1680. Osney Abbey was often graced with the presence of kings 

and nobles. In 1222, it is said by Wood that a remarkable scheme of 

imposture was attempted in Oxford by two men and two women — 

confederates. One presumed to decide himself the Messiah, exhibiting the 

wounds in his hands, feet, and side, as proof of his assertion. The other 

was an apostate, who aided the self-proclaimed Messiah, circumcising himself 

through affection for a Jewish woman. The women avowed then^selves to be 

the Marys. On May 15, the four impostors were brought to trial before a 

tribunal at Osney Abbey, presided over by Archbishop Langton. The 

Messiah-impostor was condemned to death by crucifixion, carried into 

effect at Adder bury, near Banbury. The second was remitted to the Castle 

to suffer death by fire, which Fulke de Brdautd, Constable of the Castle, 

enforced. The sentence on the women was living entombment — built up 

alive within the walls of the Abbey, and it is related that the fearful 

sentence was carried into effect. Fulke de Br^aute subsequently persecuted 

those who differed from him in faith, seizing their property. Prevented in his 

course, he went to the Abbot of Osney and his brethren, in great humiliation, 

entreating for pardon, which was. granted him, on his submittini^ to be 

whipped by every one of them. In 1234 a serious riot took place at the 

Abbey between ' the retainers of Otho, the Papal legate, and the Welsh 

scholars of the University — Otho's brother being slain, and himself placed in 

jeopardy. In 1265 Henry III. kept great state within its walls for seven 

days. Thomas Wykes, Canon of Osney. wrote a " Chronicle of the Progress 

of England from the Conquest to 1292." His work, however, extended to 1304, 

but it is supposed that the latter part was written by another hand. He 

is one of the principal authorities from whom the earlier history of our 

country is derived. Thomas Hooknorton, an Abbot of Osney in 1430, 

Pifth Dragoon Guards Quartered at Oxford during the Otmoor Enclosure Kiots, 18:30. 
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founded the University Examination Schools, in the Bodleian Quadrangle. 
Osney Abbey was also used as a prison upon several occasions^at one 
period Ihomas Manne was oondemned to life imprisonment within the walls 
of theAbbey, but he escaped, was recaptured, conveyed to London, and burnt. 
Here some of the students were contined for reading the Bible iu the days of 
Wolsey. Henry VIII. ordered its close in 1646, and the revenues to go to 
the foundation of his College — Christ Church. Service was again renewed 
within the ruins in Queen Mary's reign, but in the Protectorate of Cromwell 
nearly every vestige vvas removed. Attached to Sheldon's Mill there is still 
a small portion of the Abbey remaining, used as a store-ruom. It can be 
inspected on application. There is a representation of the Abbey in a painted 
window in Christ Church Cathedral, near Bishop King's monument. Bishop 
King was the first Bishop of Oxford and the last Abbot of O^nt^y Abbej'. He 
received the episcopal mitre in 1542, and died on Dec. 4, 1557- Nearly 
opposite the remains of the Abbey is 

St. Mary's Cemetery, forming the interment-ground for four parishes : 
St. Aldate, St. fibbe, St. Peter-le-Bailey, and St. Thomas. A tablet in this 
Cemetery will attract the visitors' attention. It stands facing one of the cen- 
tral paths, and has reference to the railway accident near Oxford in 1874. 
It is a3 follows : — 

"In lovfncc remembrance of Emma Brynnt, aged 49 years, and Catherine O'Donohoe, 
a?ed 21 years, who lost their lives at the Shipton Accident, U. W U,., on tlie 24th of Dec, 
lJs74. 

" ' They are not dead, but sleepeth.* 

" * Lord, in Thy mercy, remember us.**' 

There are several other tombs that will add epitaphs to th*^ collections of 
gatherers of " grave-literature." Visitors from the Cemetery observe the 

Great Western Railway Station.— This is on a branch from the main- 
line of the G.W.R. at Didcot, ton miles distance, and conveys the traffic to 
Cheltenham, Warwick, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, Birmingham, Wales, 
Worcester, Wolverhampton, &c. London ciu be reached by two routes from 
this station, viz., by the main line, via Reading, distant 63 miles, and via 
Thame an<l VVycombe branch, 63| miles. The latter is a single line, running 
into the main line again at Maidenhead. The first route from London to 
Oxford was opened on June 12, 1844. It met with much opposition from 
the University authorities, who declared that accelerated communication with 
the metropolis was unnecessary. The second route was opened in 1863. 
Train-* run at frequent periods. There is through communication with all 
parts of the kingdom. The continuation of the line to Banbury, Birmingham, 
&c., was opened on Sept.. 2nd, 1852. From the Oxford Station started tho 
unfortunate train that met with the terril)le acci(ient at Shipton-on-Cherwell, 
six miles from ( >xford, on Dec. 24, 1874, when thirty-five passengers lost 
their lives, and 100 were injured, — one of the most painful railway accidents 
that ever happened in England, being caused by the snai)pinj^ of a wheel 
tyre, throujh the exces»<ive frost. The first railway in England was laid 
down in 1602 by Mr. Beaumont, at I^ewcastle, the rails being of wood ; at 
Whitehaven, iron rails, in 1738. Tlie first line sanctioned by Parliament was 
the Wan«^sworth and Croydon Railway, 1801. In 1813 the first locomotive 
was constructed hy William Hedley, of Wylam Colliery (for use in the 
mine) ; Stephenson invented another in the following: year (6 miles per 
hour). The Stocktoti and Darlington Railway was the first opened for 
passenger traffic on Sept. 27, 182-3. The Bristol section of the Great 

- - — - - - -■ - - _ 

Bread Riots iu Oxford, Coldstream Guards sent from London, by desire, November, 1S68. 
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Western Railway was opened June 20, 1841. The distance from Oxford 
to Paris (Great Western and South - Eastern Railways), via Boulogne, 
298 miles ; via Calais, 346. To Banbury, 23 miles ; Birmingham, 66 ; Bristol, 




Exeter, 150 ; Gloucester, 67; Leamington, 42 ; Leeds, 166 ; Liirerpool, 160; 
Manchester via Crowe, 136 ; Nottingham, 101 : Peterborough, 78 ; Ports- 
mouth, 86 ; Reading, 27; Salisbury, 78 : Southampton, 72 ; Stratford-on- 
Avon, 48 ; Swindon, 35 ; Weymouth, 130 ; Winchester, 56 ; Windsor, 46 ; 
Worcester, 56 ; Wolverhampton, 78. Adjoining the Great Western Station, 
Oxford, is the 

London and North- Western Railway Terminus— This Railway 
is a branch from Bletchley Junction on the main line, 31^ miles from Oxford. 
London is distant 78 miles by this route. The fares are the same, although 
the train-service is less frequent. Ihere is also through communication with 
all parts, and the line is the direct route to Scotland, via the Caledonian 
system. There are branches from this line at Vemey Junction to Aylesbury ; 
atWinslowto Buckingham, Brackley,and Banbury ; atBletchley toBedford and 
Cambridge, thence by the Great Eastern to Yarmouth, Harwich, &c. On May 3, 
1853, a shocking collision happened within 200 yards of the Oxford Station, 
between a passenger and a goods train, by which two drivers, three stokers, 
and two prissen^ers were killed, and many injured. On Saturday, Sept. 26, 
1851, a frightful accident occurred at Bicester (twelve miles from i >xford), by 
which six persons lost their lives. The North -Western* Railway was opened, 
as the London and Birmin^^ham, Sept. 17, 1838. The communication witli 
Oxford was opened on May 16, 18")1. On the Opposite side of the road, at 
the back of Rewley Nursery, stands the 

Church of St. Thomas-the- Martyr, founded in 1141 by the Canons of 
Osney Abbey. The j^^round was given by Bernard St. Waleri. First 
dedicated to St. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra. In 1172 the Church was rededi- 
cated to St. Thomas, as a memorial of Thomas ^ Becket, who was martyred 
in 1170. In 1521 Henry VIII., to carry out his intention of humbling the 
clergy, had the Church re-consecrated as St. Nicolas, but the name was never 
used. There is an ancient door in the Church (13th century), ornamented 
with iron-work of artistic design. The tower was added in the 15th century ; 
and a new north aisle in 1847. The porch dates from 1621, and bears tbe 
arms of Dr. Barton, Ch. Ch., author of the ^'Anatomy of Melancholy," then 
Vicar. The Church is 100 feet in length. There are eleven illuminated 
windows in the edifice : — The Crucifixion ; St. Thomas, Martyr ; St. Nicolas, 
St. Frideswide, and the Wise and Foolish Virtiins, in the (Chancel ; SS. Ohry- 
sostom, Ambrose, Greg9ry, Benedict^ and Scholastica, in the Nave ; 
the Worship of the Lamb, the Church Militant and Church Triumphant, the 
Incarnation, and Virgin Saints, in the north aisle. A monument in the 
Ohancel testifies to the worth of five maiden daughters of Anthony Kendal, 
who followed the example of the five wise virgins, devoting themselves to 
charitable purposes. The situation of the Church is very low. In 
former years it was frequently flooded — in the spring and autumn— notably 
in 1774, when the Church was closed for a month. In 1816 it was again 
flooded, and the water was four feet deep in the HameJ, a hole being 
knocked through the wall of the Ox Pens by " Old Matthews," a well-known 

Licensing- Act Riots in Oxford— Brace's Act -August 28 and 29, 1872. 
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ashman, which relieved the Hamel of the superabundant waters. In 1821 
several ' marriages took place ia the Church whilst flooded, wedding 
parties being conveyed in punts through Hollybush Row, reaching the 
altar by planks placed in the editice. In 1846 there were again very 
high floods. Mr. Thomas Blinco, who kept the Hollybush Inn, near 
the North Western Station, died during the time the waters were out, and 
when his corpse wjuj taken to Church for burial it was conveyed by a punt, 
the mourners also following in boats. It being found impossible to bury the 
corpse, it was bricked up in a recess by the tower for sixteen we»*ks, until 
the waters subsided, when it was interred. There were between three and 
four foet of water in the Church during the flood of 1846. Thin was the year 
of the hard winter, when Pen tie Weir, Eynsham Weir, and King's Weir 
(near Oxford), were blocked up by large masses of ice, traflic being delayed 
for several weeks. In 1847 the Church was restored — tbe ground being 
elevated. Formerly two steps had to be descended before the floor of the 
Church was reached, but since 1847 an ascent of three steps has been made. 
In 1852, the -year of the ** groat floods," portions of the churchyard were 
under water. During this flood a man was drowned under the railway bridge 
(G.W.R.) near the Station. In 1862 the floods rendered the turnpike-road 
and raised pathway by the Station again impassable. In Nov. 1875, the 
floods were the highest known for nearly forty years. From Nov. 14th to 
17th all traffic between Oxford and London {via Great Western Railway) was 
stopped— the water at Kenninj?ton— 2J miles from the city — being three feet 
over the line. Traffic on the Witney and FairfordRiilway was also stopped. 
Access to Oxford by the Abingdon aud Witney turn pike- roads was* extremely 
dangerous — the floods nearly reaching the foot of Parkend ."treet in one 
direction, and submerging New Hincksey and portions of St. Alciate Street 
in the other. There was one life lost (a man by the name of Saxton) at 
Louse Lock, Hythe Bridge. Passengers entering Oxford from Ba-ibury, Wol- 
verhampton, &c., made their way ajpansntly throurrh an inland sea — 
thousands of acres being floodeJ. The deluge of 1875 will occupy a place in 
the annals of the city fur years. The Western entrance to Oxford has been 
considerably improved of lato years, and ultimately will be rendered more 
worthy of its importance. 

Visitors from London byroad make their entry into the city by two routes. 
The flrst through Maidenhead, Wycombe, ^Phame, and Headinjrton (54 
miles) ; the second through Dorchester, Nunebam, and Littlemore (58 miles). 
The New Barracks for the Military Depot are about 3 miles 
distant from the city on the Cowley Road. They were completed in 1876^ 
by Mr. Downes, at the cost of £45,000. In this direction also is 

The Oxford Workhouse, an ornamental building in Elizabethan 
architecture. Erected in 1865 from designs by Mr. W. Fisher; built by- 
Mr. J. C. Curtis. Coat, £20,000. It accommodates eleven parishes, forming 
the Oxford Union. The House consists of three principal blocks of building, 
parallel to each other. The front r^nge is two storeys in height, having an 
entrance archway, with bell-cot over. The niaiu building is 258ft. lon;^ by 
44ft. wide. A central corridor extends the whole length, broken in the centre 
by a large Hall, surmounting which is a tower, 90ft. high to the vane. The 
structure is of red brick, with Bath-stone cornices and dressings. On the 
east side stands a detached Chapel. There is an Infirmary in the rear. 
Just beyond the Workhouse stands a carious old building, known as 

iiii?hops Latimer and Ridley Burnt without ttie North Wull of Oxford, October IQ, 1535. 
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St. Bartholomew's Hospital, now unused, originally a part of the 
royal manor of Headington. The Hospital was founded by Henry I., for - 
lepers. Henry endowed the Hospital with the annual sum of ^23 Os. 5d,, 
intending it tor the habitation of twelve brethreu and a chaplain. In- 
the reign of Edward II. it was reduced to great poverty. In 1328 Adam 
de Brome, founder of Oriel College, obtained the grant of the building from 
Edward III., for his society, promising to maintain eight lepers and a chap- 
lain within the Hospital. During the plague of 1643 the building was used as ^ 
a pest-house ; but it was demolished duriui,' the siege of Oxford. Oriel College 
had it re- built in 1649, three years after the capitulation of the city. In 1833 ' 
the authorities had the building refitted for patients suffering from Asiatic 
cholera, which severely visited Oxford in that year. Eight pensioners, 
known as the "Almsmen of St. Barty," receive a small annual pittance 
from Oriel College. They are elected by the freemen of the city. Beyond 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital can be inspected, if the visitors have time, the 

Warneford Private Lunatic Asylum, the Convalescent Home, 
and Cowley Industrial School, each excellent Institutions. 

The Wew Cemetery (founded 1875, by the munificence of the Rev.- 
R. M. Benson), having consecrated and unconsecrated ground, nearly faces- 
the House of Industry! The Church for the Establishment within the sit&- 
forms a memorial to perpetuate the labours of Abp. Longley (Canterbury),, 
who commenced his pastoral labours at Cowley. At the western boundary of 
the Cemetery stands the first block of building for the 

Oxford Hospital of Incurables. The first stone of this Hospital was 
laid May 6, 1873, by H.RH. Prince Leopold, at that period a student of 
Christ Church. Cost of first block, £4,000. When fully completed the cost 
will be about £50,000, and 150 patients accommodated. The design for the 
Institution was prepared by Chas. Buckeridge, Esq., who died soon after the- 
building was commenced. A short distance from the Cemetery and Hospital 
is the 

Cowley Boaa Independent Chapel, erected 3 809, from (lesigns by 
Mr. S. Merrick, Bradford-on-Avon ; built by IVIr. J. C.Curtis, Oxford. Cost, 
including furnishing, £1,200. It will accommodate about 300 persons. The 
Chapel is unassuming in its appearance, the style partaking of the Norman 
character. White brick, with red-and-black string courses. The dressings 
are Forest of Dean stone. Entrance is gained from a semicircular aiched 
doorway. The building is lighted by clerestory windows, extending the 
whole length of the edifice, surmounted by a strong purline on five pair of 
principals. Passing down Pembroke Street, on the left-hand stands the 

Primitive Methodist Chapel, opened May, 1875. Cost about £1,600.' 
Designed by Mr. J. C. Curtis, Oxford ; built by Mr. Ricketts. The High 
Street of St. Clement's Parish is nuw entered. 

St. Clement's was anciently called Bruggeset. Several parcels of land in 
Bruggeset, Headington, and Cowley were given to the Priory of St. Frideswide 
at an early date. The Manor House, which was called Shipton or Scipton, 
and afterwards Boll-Shipton, served as a refuge for the monks, when their 
Priory was partly destroyed by the Danes. The remains of the Manor Houso 
were pulled down with some other houses in 1642 (when Oxford was garrisoned 
by the rojalist forces), for the purpose of forming a bulwark, which was built 
across the street. The area of St. Clement's Parish is about 600 acres ; and . 
the population of the district (including St. Clement's and parts of Cowley and 

Archbishop Cranmer martyred opposite Balliol College, Oxford, March 21, 165ft. 
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Headington) is nearly 6,000. It is within the parliamentary and municipal 
borough, although attached to the Headingtou Union. In the vicinity (path 
leading from the MarHton Road) are the 

Waterwalkr. by the River Cherwell, some of the most lovely spots in 
the city, shaded by the willows that fringe either side, meeting at the top 
forming an avenue. These Walks extend for about half a mile. A number 
of seats are placed along the river bank. Near thid spot lived (in 
the 17th century) a noted Oxford ** character," a centenarian, named *' Mother 
Louse." She was most peculiar in her habits, and wore for many years a 
large ruff around her neck, aftt'rsuch had been discarded by other women. On 
the left-hand of Marston Road stands 

St. Clement's Church, built 1827-8, cost £6.500. It is a Rectory in 
the gift' of the Crown, value of living, £92 per annum. The number of 
inhabitants under the Rector's visitation is about % 500. The style of the 
edifice is An^lo- Norman. The designs furnished by Mr. D. Robertson ; 
builder, Mr. Hudson. The Church consists of a nave, side aisles, and tower. 
The illuminated window overthe communion-table represents the ** Principal 
Events in the Life of the Redeemer." Services are held on Sundays at 11 
a.m. and 7 p.m. The edifice was restored in 1871 at the cost of i>l,100. 
Accommodation is afforded for nearly 700. Passing up the High Street, 
visitors observe 

Cutler Boulter's Almshouses, erected and endowed 1780, at the cost 
of Edmund Boulter, jun., Esq., of Haaeley, Oxon, at the expense of £1,600. 
Endowment, £330. The Almshouses are six in number, having a Medical 
Dispensary attached — the resident surereon giving advice to the poor generally . 
The Almsmen are chosen from e<ix places in different counties ; viz., Barlings, 
Lincolnshire ; Deptford, with Brock ley, Kent ; Harewood, Yorkshire ; 
Haseley, Oxon ; Wherweil, Hampshire ; and Wimpole, Cambridgeshire. 
The buildings are placed in an enclosure, and have a neat appearance. On 
the opposite side of the street stands 

Stone's Hospitdl or Almshouses, erected 1700, founded from a 
legacy, devised by the Rev. W. Stone, Principal of New Inn Hall, dated 
May 12, 1685. The will directed that Dr. Obadiah Walker, Master of 
University College, should carry out the stipulations. The deed poll is dated 
• Sept. 10, 1685. The premises consist of a large substantial building, providing 
accommodation for eight poor widows, who, in addition to their separate 
apartments, receive the sum of ^20 10s. per annum, are provided with coals, 
and also the use of a garden in the rear. Dr. Fry, one of the executors to 
the will, gave an additional ^1,000 towards the foundation, and superintended 
the erection. Dr. Obadiah Wallier was dismissed the Mastership of Univer- 
sity College for his Romish sympathies. An enclosure at the end of the 
street denotes where the first Church of the Parish stood. It was erected 
in 1112, demolished in 1829. The site was given by Henry I. to the 
Priory of St. Frideswide, passing in 1126 to the Abbey of Osney. 
Here also stood St. Clement's Toil-Gate, first placed by Act of Parliament 
in 1771 ; taken down October 31, 1874. On the right-hand is 

Christ Ohnrch Cricket Ground, well laid out, forming a superb piece 

- of turf for the enjoyment of the manly game so frequently practised thereon. 

Many of the Colleges have similar grounds in the vicinity. The first Cricket 

Match between Oxford and Cambridge (unfinished) was played June 4, 1837. 

Entering Stockmore Street, from the Iffiey Road, visitors will observe 

Johanna Meade (of Combe) burnt at Greenditch, for poisoning her hosband, May, 1723. 
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St. John-the-Evangelist Church, a small iron structure, wholly iDade- 
quate to the wants of the district. Service is held five times on Sundays ; 
6, 8, and 11 a.m., and 3 and 7 p.m. The three morning services are for 
communicants as well as ordinary worshippers. In the centre of Marston 
Street stands 

St. John's Missioii House, an ecclesiastical and monastic establish* 
meuty founded on High Church principles, by the Rev. K. M. Benson. 
There are spacious offices and refectory in the basement. The upper storeys 
contain a large parish room, common room, conversation room, library, 
principal's room, and twenty-six rooms for men, who form a society partaking 
of the monastic character. At the top of the building is a large, convenient, 
and well- designed Chapelj with stalls for iifty men, but capable of holding 
many in addition. On the outward east side of the Chapsl is a stone group 
of figures, representing ** Our Saviour on the Cross, with the two Marys at 
His feet." The Mission House is heated throughout with hot-water pipes, 
and well-lighted with gas. Erected by Mes^*rs. Castle. 

The Eastern Entrance to Oxford is one of the most magnificent. In 
coaching days it formed the only direct approach from the two London roads. 
From this spot visitors obtain a splendid view of Magdalen College Tower, 
stately in its massive proportions. The Bridge crosses two streams of the 
river CherweU, which converge, and enter the Thames in Christ Church 
Meadow. Magdalen Bridge is 526ft. in length. Erected in 1779, under the 
direction of Mr. Gw^nn ; cost, £8,000. Mention is made of old Magdalen 
Bridge as early as 1004 when it was called CherweU Bridge, and in 1122 
East Bridge. Part of the principal arch fell in on February 12, 1772. During 
the re-building of the bridge one John Scolars erected a temporary wooden 
bridge, known as Magpye Bridge, charging a small toll to reimburse him for 
the expense entailed. Hearne says that Magdalen Bridge was built by William 
of Waynflete, previous to which only a ferry existed. His authority is Leland. 
Passing over the Bridge, leaving Magdalen College on the right and the 
Botanic Gardens on the left (which will be described in another section of 
the Handbook), visitors enter the noble 

High Street of Oxford, which Robert Montgomery (Lincoln Coll.), in 
his poem of " Oxford," calls ** The town's majestic pride.' There is nothing, 
perhaps, in all Europe, more beautiful than the sight which greets the visitor's 
eye on entering the glorious old city from the east and while pass- 
ing up *• the High" — a street without its equal. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
" Provincial Antiquities," says, " It cannot be denied that the High Street 
of Edinburgh is the most magnificent in Great Britain, except the High 
Street of Oxford." This noble thoroughfare is 2,038ft. in length and 85ft. in 
width. The sonnet by Wordsworth, entitled '-Oxford, May 30, 1820," 
contains the oft-quoted lines descriptive of the High Street — '* the stream- 
like windings of that glorious street." It is given in its entirety : — 

** Ye sacred nurseries of blooming youth ; ; The eobemess of Reason ; till, in sooth, 
JnivhosecolleglateshelterEngland'sflowers Transformed, and rushing on a buld ex- 



]5xpand — en joying through their vernal 
hours 

Tlie air of liberty, the light of truth ; 

3Iuq^ have ye suffered from Time's gnawing 
tooth. 

Yet, O ye spires of Oxford ! domes and 
towers I 

Gardens and groves!. your presence over- 
powers 



change, 

I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet : 
Pace the long avenue or ghde adown 
The stream-like windings of that glorious 

street. 
An eager novice robed in fluttering 

gown." 



Oxford University Volunteer Rifle Coi-ps (Ist Oxon) established 1860. 
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The architectural beauties of the High Street, embracing the Churches of St. 
Mar> -the- Virgin and All Saints', terminated by thit of St. Martin (Carfax), 
tos^ether with the London and County Bank, and the Colleges of Magdalen, 
Queen's, University, and All Souls', present a coxip d^ctil seldom rivalled. 
Up the High Street, in 1527, went the sad procession of students on 
their way to the Bible Anio de Fe, opposite St. Martin's Church. Each 
carrying a Bible and a fagot, slowly proceeded towards Christ Church, 
thence to the place of the lire, wh^re the Bibles were thrown into the 
flames. The students were afterward^ irapri'^oned in the dungeons of Christ 
Church and Osnoy Abbey. Down the High Street, on March 20ih, 1556 Cranmer 
slowly wended his weary stfips, bowed with age and trouble, on his way to 
St. Mary's Church, there to dispute with the Roi^ish priests on the efficacy 
of their false doctrines, and to protest a>;ainst that *' great thing 
that troubled his conscience." the belief that he had previously signed, 
through fear. A ceiitury later there is found mention of a far different 
acene, chronicled by Antony h Wood — *' Monday, April 26, 1669, was the 
first day that the flying coach went from Oxford to London in one day. 
A. W. went in the same coach . The coach left the tavern door, near A 11 Souls' 
College, at six in the morning, and at seven at night they were set down at 
their inn in Loudt)n." Oxford was amazed at this wondrous achievement 
Many persons at that early hour witnessed the departure of the fl>ing 
vehicle. Nought that had transpired for many years bore comparison with 
it, not even the entry of Cliarlea 1. from Edgehill, in 1642, nor the departure 
of the garrison when the city capitulated in 1646 — both exciting scenes — 
. a,ccompanied as they were by the clamour of bells and ejaculations of troops. 
In the following year (1670) a second flying coach was placed upon the road 
between Oxford and London, without permission from the Vice-Cliancellor, 
who, feeling his dignity insulted, put forth the subjoined notice : — 
•'Whereas Edward Bartlet hath, without Licence from Me, presumed 
to set up a Flyini< Coach to travaile from hence to London : These are 
to require all Scholars and Members of this University not to make 
use of the said Flying Coach so set up by Edward Bartlet. — P. 
IVIbws, Vice- Chancellor, Oxford, July 20, 1670." London coaches from 
• Oxford ceased running in 1855, but were resumed in 1876. The Oxford coach to 
London w^as upset at Tetsworth, October 12, 1838, G. Broderick, Esq., 
being killed. The Rev. Charles Lewis, Adderbury, M.A., curate of St. 
Mary Magdalen Church, was killed at the age of forty-six, by the overturning 
*of the Sovereign coach (from Oxford) near Leamington, July 26, 1823. 
He was buried in the Cathedral, August 1. He had preached on the jDievious 
- {Sunday on Isaiah xxxviii. 1 — ** Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die, 
And not live.*' His ruling-passion was a love of stage-coach driving, in the 
palmy days of the four-in-hands ; and it is even said that, as one of his 
favourite coaches used to enter Oxford on Sundays about one o'cloelc, he 
used so carefully to regulate his sermons as always to reach the Angel Inn 
in time to see the arrival. Lieut. -Col. Thos. Velley, Oxou Militia, vrt\s 
killed through the horses of the Oxford coach to Bath taking fright, 1805. 
Jn the High Street the first Coffee-house in England was opened in. 1650. 
Anthony S Wood remarks, " In this year, Jacob, a Jew, opened a Coffee- 
house at the Angel, in the Parish of St Peter-in-the-East, Oxon, and there it 
-was by some, who delighted in a noveltie, drank." The Angel spokeu of 
"was a famous hotel, demolished in 1868, the site being required by the 

Oxford City Volunteer Eifle Corps (2nd Oxon) estab. ISGO. Scarlet tunica ad'^pted, 1S75. 
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University for the erection of a pile of buildings for the New Examination 
Schools. The eastern entrance being that through which monarchs and mem- 
bers of royal families have made their way into Oxford, an account of the 

Hoyal Visits to Oxford, and incidents connected therewith, will be 
interesting to visitors. The records of history relate that nearly every 
British sovereign, from the earliest times, has visited ** the city of colleges," 
and that several have made abode within its precincts, or in towns and villages 
in the vicinity, for lengthened periods. Among the localities mentioned are 
the names of Abingdon, Banbury, Benson, Burford, Deddington, Ditchley, 
Dorchester, Eynsham, Headington, Islip, Nuneham, Rousham, Rycote, 
Stanton-Harcourt, Thame, Walling'"ord, Witney, Wantage, Woodstock, 
■and Wytham. Mythical history mentions that Oxford was founded by Mem- 
phric, King of the Ancient Britons, in a.m. 2954, 1009 years before the birth 
of Christ, and named Caer-Memphric, or Memphric's City. Antonj k Wood 
and Dr. Rawlinson both cite this. It is also stated that Memphric was killed 
by wolves at Wolvercote, a village two miles north of Oxford* about a.m. 
2960. After the raid of the Saxons a.d. 449, Vortigern, a British king, is 
-said to have restored the city to its former position. Kinegils, Kinji of the 
West Saxons, resided at Dorchester in 635, and was baptised by St. Birinus, 
■who founded the bishopric of Dorchester. Kinegils doubtless visited Oxford 
ofttimes, dwelling in such close proximity; in fact, the earlier British and 
Saxon Kings were frequently residing at Oxford, it forming one of their 
principal cities. Egbert, Ethelwolf, Ethelbald, and Ethelbert, Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, are represented as visiting Oxford. The myth of the foundation of 
the tJniversity of Oxford (invented by Asser) in 886 has been discarded, but 
there can be bnt little doubt that Alfred sojourned in Oxford in 886. Alfred 
was born at Wantage, sixteen miles from Oxford, Oct. 25, 849. The real 
history of Oxford, however, begins from the year 912; the " Anglo- Saxon 
Chronicle." commenced in Alfred's reign, stating, '^ In 912, this year died 
uEthered, alderman of the Mercians, and King Edward (called the * Elder') 
took possession of London and Oxford, and all lands which thereto belonged." 
After Edward's decease (who died at Oxford in 924) Agelfelda, daughter of 
King Alfred *' ruled firmly over Mercia, except London and Oxford, which 
cities her cousin, King Athelstan (son of Edward the Elder) kept in his own 
power." Athelstan is said to have founded a mint in Oxford in 925. In no 
existing record can there be discovered any notice of Oxford before the 
year 912. The kings succeeding to the throne of England after Athelstan's 
death were Edmund I., Edred, Edwy (or Edwin), Edgar, Edward II. (the 
** martyr"), and Ethelred II. These monarchs at times doubtless visited 
Oxford, although there is no direct evidence of their so doing. Edmund 
II. ("''Ironsides") reigned only two years (1016-7^. and was killed at 
Oxford through the treachery of Eadric, Nov. 20, 1017. In the reign of 
Edward II. Oxford was twice besieged by the Danes, in 1010 and 1013. In 
the latter year the citizens submitted to Sweyn. In 1017 Canute (Lambert 
■Cnut), King of Denmark, succeeded to the English throne ; and in 1018 there 
-was a Witena-gemot (Council) held in the city, at which both English and 
Danes were present, when the laws of Edgar were adopted. These laws were 
deemed at that date the best that the countr}^ had had — working so well in 
equity. In 1022 Canute ordered a translation of the laws of Edward (known 
iis ** The Laws of Oxford") into Latin, and made them binding on his subjects. 
Canute died in 1035. In 1036 there is evidence of a church at Oxford 

Grand Volunteer Review on Port Meadow, Oxford, July, 1803. 
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8t. Martin, Carfax), which was devised by Canute to Abingdon Abbey. After 
Canute*s decease, another Witena-gcmot was convened at Oxford, to divide the 
kingdom between Harold I. and Hardicanute. The decision was that Harold 
(called *'Harefoot") bhould reign to the north of the Thames (including Ox- 
ford), and Hardicanute to ihe south, Harold being crowned at Oxford in IQ^G. 
It is averred by historians that Harold was murdered at Oxford in 1039, after 
a three years* reign, in the monastery of St. Frideswide (a daughter of 
Didan, Viceroy of the town in 727). Harold was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. Hardicanute a<«sumed solo government of the kingdom, which he 
held for tw«i years only (1039-41), being succeeded by Edward III. (called the 
*' Confessor"), bom at Islip (six miles from Oxford), a son of Queen £mma^ 
wife of Canute. There is a tradition that Queen Emma underwent 
the ordeal of walking over nine red-hot ploughshares at Witney, without 
suffering injury. Her crime was alleged intimacy with Alwin, Bishop of 
Winchester. In the reign of Edward the Confessor Oxford was a flourish- 
ing city. He occupied the throne from 1041 to 106G, being succeeded by 
Harold II. , son of Earl Godwiu, of Kent. A Witena-gemot was held in Oxford 
in his reign, to pacify the Northumbrians, who had marched to Oxford to have 
their grievaiioes redressed. Canute's laws (1022) were renewed at this Council. 
Harold II. reigned nearly one year, being killed in the action at Battle, 
Sussex, when the Norman invaders were successfuL William the Conqueror 
beleaguered the city in 1067, and overcame the citizens. Obtaining an entry, 
he bestowed Oxford Castle on Robert D'Oyley, a favourite follower. The son of 
William Rufus (surnamed " the Red") held a Council in Oxford in 1088. 
After the death of Rufus (shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell, in New Forest, Hants^ 
in 1100) Henry I., educated at Abingdon and Oxford, succeeded to the throne. 
He built Beaumont Palace without the north gate of the city, in 1132 (the last 
vestige of which was destroyed in 1830). Stephen ascended the throne in 
1135 ; and in 1 136, 1139, and 1142 held State Councils at Oxford. Stephen and 
his Queen and several members of bis court were present at the dedication of 
Godstow Nunnery Church on Easter-Eve, April 22, 1139. In 1139 the 
Empress Maude (mother of Henry II.) had Oxford Castle delivered up to her 
by Robert D'Oyley. Maude was besieged in the Castle by Stephen from Mich- 
aelmas to Christmas, 1142. Stephen proving successful, Maude was obliged to 
escape by night, during a snow storm. She went to Abingdon, accompanied 
by three faithful knights, and from thence to VV^allingford. The Castle was 
surrendered on the following day. Henry II. ofteu frequented Oxford. 
Henry's concubinage with Fair Rosamond (daughter of Lord Clifford) at 
Woodstock is well-known. He had constructed for her a hidden chamber, 
reached by a labyrinth, called **Fair Rosamond's Bower." She entered 
Godstow Nunnery (about two miles from Oxford) where she died in 1177. 
Richard I. (the ** Lion-Hearted") was bom at Beaumont Palace in 1156. 
He reigned from 1 1 89 to 1199, during which period he spent but four years in 
England, being engaged in the Crusades. At the battle of Gizors he gave as 
the watchword, '* Dieu et mon droit" ('' God and my right"), ever since re- 
tained on the royal arms. King John (" Lackland") was also born at Beau- 
mont Palace. December 24, 1166. He was proclaimed King of Ireland in 
Oxford in 1177. and became King of England in 1200. Whilst carousing in 
the Palace in 1215 he received a peremptory message from the disaffected barons, 
assembled at Brackley (eighteen miles from Oxford), wliicli led to the signing 
of the famed Magna Charta, at Runnymede (near Windsor) in 1216. 

Oxford Yolunteer Fire Brigade established 1870. First Prize Contest, I87i. 
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OXFORD IN SUCCESSIVE REIGNS : 

From Henry III. to Victoria. 

HENRY IIT. — The history of Oxford is interwoven with the history of 
England from the earliest period, but more especially from thq reign of 
Henry III. Henry (surnamed ** Winchester") ascended the throne at nine 
years of age, in 1216, on the death of his father, King John. During his 
minority the Earl of Pembroke acted as P*rotector. Although Henry III. 
considerably favoured Oxford, he did not visit the town until 1227, when he 
held a Council. In the sixth year of his reign (1222) an Ecclesiastical Synod 
was held at Osney Abbey, presided over by Cardinal Langton, when fifty 
canons (or laws) for the reformation of clerical government were promulgated. 
The evils of clandestine marriages among the clergy, and the keeping of 
concubines, formed special topics at this Synod. The King visited 
Oxford for the second time in 1234, when he resided in state at Osney Abbey, 
and received Cardinal Otho as special legate from the Pope. A ri* it happened, 
owing to excessive zeal on the part of a servant, and Otho had to conceal 
himself in a belfry, through fear that his life would be taken. Scjvere 
punishment was inflicted on the offenders, a solemn and humiliating \ enance 
being enforced on thirty-one leaders. In Henry's monarchy two sooieties of 
monks settled in the city, and a third body strengthened — the Dominicans 
(or Black- Friars) in the Jewry, St. Aldate's, 1221 ; the Franciscans (or Grey- 
Friars^ in St. Ebbe's, 1224 ; and the Augustines (or Austen Friars Eremites^ 
on the site of Wadham College, 1251. The walls of Oxf^ra were built of 
stone in this monarch's time, mounds of earth only, surmounted by a wooden 
palisading, previously existing. In an order, dated from Wwitsi,ck^ June 
27, 1236, Henry says, ** Know that I have granted, in aid of enclosing your 
town, for the safety and defence of the same, as well also of the parts ad- 
jacent thereto, that you should take [toll] once every week, for three years, 
dating from the Feast of St. Michael, in the nineteenth year of our reign." 
A list of tolls for stock, &c., follows. In 1238, when Henry III. kept court 
at Woodstock (a favourite residence), an attempt to assassinate him was made 
by Ribbaud, a Roman-Catholic priest. The danger was averted by Margaret 
Bisett (or Biset), a maid of honour to the Queen. Obser7ing the miscreant 
approaching the King's chamber, she followed and disarmed him, giving an 
alarm. Her achievement has been handed down to posterity by Archdeacon 
Churton, who, in a volume of poesy, entitled '* Lays of Faith and Loyalty," 
makes Margaret the subject of a special poem, from which two verses are 
extracted : — 



'* But where that lonely lamp was bright, 
A maiden fair kept watch by night ; 
A maiden gentle, fair, and young, 
"Who sweetly sang her compline-song ; 
Before her, on a polished stand. 
Her psalter-book, her harp in hand. 



' When next with ruddy morning glowed 
The hawthorne-bauks of Evenlode, 
"What praise was heard from every tongue 
Of that brave maiden lair and young. 
Who stayed the wild assassin's knife. 
And saved a monarch's sacred life." 



Itibbaud was taken prisoner, tried, and condemned to death, the sentence 

being carried out at Oxford, where he was trampled on by horses until life 

became extinct. Margaret was rewarded for her bravery ; and Matthew Paris, 

in his " Chronicle," states that she founded a Nunnery, in which she died in 

1242. In 1239 permission was given to the Chancellor of the University to 

imprison his rebellious students in Oxford Castle, and the dungeons were 

granted to the county for a common gaol. During Henry's reign a large 

»« — ■■ " ■'■ " — — — ' 

fifty-flecood light Infantiy (Boyal Oxon) ratsed at Oxford, cina 1664. 
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influx of JewB took place into Oxford, where they had originally Battled in 
about 1 075. They posseBaed a large amount of property in the town, including 
three Halls and a Synagogue in St Aldate*B, theu known as Great and Little 
Jewry. A dwelling named the Domua Conversorum was also erected on the 
site of the present Town Hall for the reception of Jewish converts. The 
Chancellor's Court was first established in Oxford in 1244. In 1245, Bobert 
Baoun, a Jewish convert, was imprisoned in Oxford Castle, by command of 
the monarch, until the Bishop of Lincoln (Oxford being in his diocese at that 
peiiod) should determiue what to do with him. In 12^6 Henry gave the 
sum ci £2,591 (equivalent to ten times the amount of modem coinage) 
towards extending Westmiuster Abbey, the money being exacted from the 
widow of David, a Jewish usurer in Oxford. No property was allowed to be 
conveyed to Jews as a gift ; and in 1248 it was commanded that Oxford 
scholars should not pay to a Jew higher interest than twopence in the pound 
for money lent. In 1 255 Henry seut 150 converts from the Jewish faith to 
vaarious religious houses throughout the kingdom, requiring that they should 
be kept and educated for two years. Among these two were sent to Oxford 
— one to Osney Abbey (Matilda of Oxford) and one to St. John-the-Baptiat 
Hosi^tal (Henry the Clerk). Henry visited Oxford for the third time in 
1247, in which year Osney Abbey was rebuilt and enlarged, and a Church 
added. In 1256 Alexander, King of Scotland, visited Henry III. at Wood- 
stock, on the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. Alexander was 
accompanied by many of the English nobility, and entertained with great 
splenJour. In 1257 grave discontent was caused in England by Henry's 
sympathy with the Pope of Rome (Alexander lY.) Henry's son had been 
raised to royal rank by the Apostolic See, and the King was rejoiced. He 
presented the Prince to the (ireat Council of the nation {Parliamentuin 
Insanum), assembled at Oxford. The barons, led by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, protested against the procedure, and the opposition caused 
almost an overthrow of the government, the King being taken prisoner at 
the Battle of Lewes (Sussex) in 1264. Henry had to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a committee for reforming the realm, to be named in equal propor- 
tions by himself and the barons. A council of fifteen was selected from the 
chosen parties, in which the opponents of Henry had a majority. This 
assembly met in Oxford, and put forth a code of statutes, known as the 
Provisions of Oxford, which virtually dethroned the King He had to swear 
to the Provisions with a lighted taper in his hand. Simon de Montfort, being 
successful, was declared Protector of the kingdom and people ; the ELing's 
half-brothers were driven, with their retainers, from their castles, and the 
papal legate, Guido (who afterwards became Pope) was forbidden to enter 
England. The Pope condemned the action of the barons, but Louis XI., of 
France, decided against him. The Provisions of Oxford, thus enacted, may 
be considered as the origin of the Bouse of Commons. By command twelve 
persons were elected from the commonalty to take part in legislative pro- 
ceedings. They were to meet thrice yearly. The first order to assemble was 
dated December 12, 1264. In 1263, when Prince Edward returned from 
Paris on his way to Wales, he was refused admission into Oxford by the 
citizens. He remained for the night at Beaumont Palace (without the N'orth 
Gate). The students, however, desiring to render loyal homage, broke down 
the doors of a postern (known as Smith's Gate), near St. Mary-the- Virgin 
Church, leading from Catherine (Cat.) Street into the Parks, and made their 

The Jewa ofle red to purchaae tbe Bodleian Libmiy for an Exchange, 1M0. 
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way towards the Palace. A riot ensued, in which the scholars were successful. 
The following year the students sided with the discontented barons, and 
fought against the King. They were ordered to Northampton (where a 
iseminary had been founded in 1260), but obtained permission to return to 
Oxford. Simon de Montfort was killed at the Battle of Evesham in 1265, 
Henry being released by bis son Edward ; and after the siege of Eenilworth 
•Castle had been raised by the King, he came to Oxford on the Vigil of 
the Nativity, taking up his residence at Osney Abbey, remaining seven 
•days. The reign of Henry III. is, however, chiefly notable for 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

For generations credence was given to the record that Alfred the Great 
founded the University of Oxford, by the alleged establishment of three Halls 
in June, 872. This has since been proved fabulous. It arose from a state- 
ment invented by the historian Asser, and handed- down by Camden the 
antiquarian. Two of the Halls were said to have been on the present site 
(or in the vicinity) of University College, and the College celebrated its alleged 
millenary — thousandth year of existence— June 12, 1872. There were a 
few Halls, or Private Schools, in which students were educated, but they 
were not of sufficient importance to be termed a University. In 1249 
William, Archdeacon of Durham, the ostensible founder of University College, 
died at Rouen, Normandy, ou his return from Rome, whither he had gone, it 
is supposed, to solicit the Bishopric of Durham, then vacant. Le Neve says 
that he was a native of Lanum or Lanam (now Laneham), between Retford 
and Saxilby, Notts. He had studied at Oxford, and was reputed rich. By 
his will he left 310 marks for the endowment of a College in Oxford, prefer- 
ence bein^ given to natives of Durham. In 1253 some buildings and ground 
were purchased, and additions made in 1255 and 1263, but these were not used 
until 1280, the legitimate date of the foundation of University College. 
The College was recognised by a Parliamentary Order in 1384 ; and, on the 
alleged ground that the institution was a royal foundation, and entitled to the 
visitation of the Crown, judgment was given in its favour as such in the 
Court of King's Bench in 1726, on the occasion of a disputed election to the 
Mastership. The rtnl foundation of Oxford University may be said to date 
from 1267,. when Master Jacob, son of Bonamy, a French Jew, sold a site for 
Merton College to Walter de Merton, who had established a College at MiJ- 
don (near Merton), Surrey, in 1264. This was removed to Oxford in 1274, 
the first College Iniildings being then ready for occupation. Walter de 
Merton (son of William de. Merton, Archdeacon of Berks, by Christiana, 
daughter of Walter Fita-Oliver, of Basingstoke, Hants) studied at Osney 
Abbey, and at Mauger Hall fnow the Cross Inn), Cornroarket, in 1237. 
Subsequently he was created Bishop of Rochester and Lord Hi^^li Chancellor 
of England. In addition to his purchase of land from Master Jacob, he 
acquired the Church of St. John-the-Baptist, Oxford, from Richard, Abbot 
of St. Mary's, Reading, to serve as a chapel for his students. Merton College 
was left incomplete for some years, owing to the decease of its founder, who, 
whilst fording a river in his diocese in 1277, fell from his horse, causing his 
death on October 27. He was buried in Rochester Cathedral. Balliol CoUege 
was next founded, by John de Baliol (or Balliol). Historians differ greatly as 
io the year in which Balliol College was established — the dates given varying 

Oxford University Volunteers raised by Dr. R. Pink, Warden of New College, 1642. 
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between 1263 and 1268. The latter y^a^ is probably the most correct. The 
erection of the College baildioflfB was not, however, commenced until about 
1284. The founder was the father of John de Baliol (the unfortunate King 
of Scotland), and resided at Baruard Castle, Durham. He died in 1269, 
leavin}< Devoruilla, his widow, to carry out his scheme, as expressed on his. 
death-bed. Thus Merton College (1267), Balliol College (1268), and Univer- 
sity College (1280) were the three first Colleges founded in Oxford, and twa 
of these were establibhed io the reign of Henry III. A charter of incorpora- 
tion was likewise granted to Oxford, in which it was termed a University,, 
and the educational institiitioDS proximately assumed a form somewhat 
similar to that of the present time. The first-named Proctors in the Univer- 
sity were Roger de Plumpton, Henry de Godfrey, and Robert de Burgo, in 
1267. By the charter of Henry III. the Mayor of Oxford claimed, with the 
Lord Mayor of London, the honour of a formal presentation to the Barons of 
the Exchequer, for confirmation in their office. On the return of the Mayor o£ 
Oxford from London he was accustomed to stop and give thanks to God 
for his safe conveyance, in the Trinity Chapel, by Magdalen Bridge, 
leaving alms on the altar. On quitting the Chapel the Mayor was received 
by the townsmen, assembled in guilds, and '^ conducted into Oxford with 
great huzzaing and rejoicings." The Jews were exceedingly turbulent in 
Henry^b reign. In 1268 a riot caused by them ended in their discomfiture. 
A procession of students, making their annual visitation to St. Frideswide'a 
shrine, on Ascension Day, headed by the Chancellor, and a Processional 
Cross, was insulted by the Jews, who went so far as to seize the cross, 
smiting it to the ground, and spitting upon it. The culprits were demanded ;. 
but not beitiL; surrendered, the King ordered the Sheriff of Oxon to take the 
■whole of their property, until compensation should be made. This brought 
the Jews to terms, and they were commanded to place a marble cross near the 
spot on which Merton College was building, and to present another of solid 
silver, to be used in University processions. The marble cross remained 
until the reign of Henry V. Henry III. died in 1272, having occupied 
the throne for fifty-six years. During Henry's reign, Hoger Bacon 
(" Doctor Mirabilis"J settled in the Franciscan Monastery, St. Ebbe's, in 
1240, ou his return from Pans He died in the Monastery in 1294, and was 
buried in its church. Bacon penned his famoun work, '^ C^us Majus,' whilst 
studying at Oxford, devoting above twenty years to its details, expending over 
.£2,000 (equal to £20,000 modem coinage) in apparatus and experiments, in 
order that he might render the work reliable. In the ** Opus Majus" Bacon 
foretold the agency of steam, as now applied to propei ng machinery, &c. 
** Chariots may be constructed," he writes, " that will move with incredible 
rapidity without the aid of animals." The arts of diving beneath water, 
chemical analysis, and the manufacture of gunpowder as an agent of force, 
were likewise commented upon. '^ A little matter, about the bigness of a 
man's thumb," he remarks, '* makes a horrible noise, and produces a terrible 
corruscation, and by this a city or an army may be destroyed in severaX 
ways. " The Franciscans would nob allow his ideas to be circulated, accusing 
him of complicity with the devil, and confining him to his cell. They sent, 
his manuscript to Pope Clement IV., in 1267, who so admired the genius of 
Bacon that he ordered his immediate release. The monks angrily complied ; 
but Jerome de Esculo, General of the Franciscans, on the death of Clement^ 

again ordered Bacon's confinement and he remained incarcerated for twelve 
■ "^— ^— ■ » 
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years, coming forth broken down by his cruel treatment, but still continuing 
his labours. Bacon also wrote a ^' Compendium of Theology," and was noted 
as an astronomer. His study was in a Pharos, or watch-tower called ^* Bacon's 
Study," erected on Magnus Pons (Great Bridge), now Folly Bridge. 

EDWARD I.— Henry III. was succeeded by his son, Edward I. ("Long- 
shanks"), a clever, courageous, but cruel monarch, on November 16, 1272. 
Edward was in the Holy Land when proclaimed, but landed in England on 
August 23, 1274, being crowned at Westminster, with his Queen, on August 
19, 1275. Edward seldom visited Oxford, but resided occasionally at 
Woodstock Palace, where Prince Edmund was bom, June 5, 1301. The 
King gave nearly the whole of his attention to martial pursuits. Several 
important events in University history transpired during his reign (1272-1307). 
Privilege was sought of the Pope that all the superior graduates of Oxford 
might become Lecturers and Regents in any other University, but it is not 
certain that the grant was obtained. There was also a dispute between the 
University and the Bishop of Lincoln, as to the Bishop's jurisdiction in 
University government, which ultimately led to its entire emancipation from 
episcopal authority, confirmed by a special bull from Pope Boniface in 1301. 
In 1297 the privilege of sending two members to Parliament was granted to- 
Oxford by Edward, and a clause added to the Magna Charta, which enacted 
that *' no tax should be levied on the people without the consent of the 
House of Commons." Tho. de Sowy and Andrew de Pyrie were the 
two first members of Parliament elected by the townsmen of Oxford. 
Andrew de Pyrie was elected nine times subsequently . between 1300 and 1311. 
Wales was subjugated in 1282, and Scotland in 1299. In 1296 John de Baliol, 
King of Scotland, son of the founder of Balliol College, was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed to the Tower of London. The dispute between Baliol and 
Kobert Bruce for the Scottish Crown led to the long war with Scotland. 
Kdward 1. claimed the crown for himself, when asked to decide the question, 
and then gave it to his vassal Baliol in 1292. Seven collegiate foundations were 
added during Edward's reign to those previously established in Oxford. St. 
Alban Hall in 1280, a tenement originally belonging to Robert de Sanoto 
Albano, a burgher of Oxford, whence the name of the building. He conveyed 
the Hall to Idttlemore Nunnery in 1230, and it was held by the nuns until 
leased for educational purposes. Rewley Abbey, founded in 1281 by Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall (nephew of Henry III. ) for the Cistercian Monks. Its 
fiite was in Hythe Bridge Street (near the North- Western Railway Terminus). 
A relic of an entrance gate still remains by the river side. Gloucester Hall 
<now Worcester College), founded by John Giffard, Baron Brimsfield, in 1283 
for the Benedictine novices of St. Peter's Priory, Gloucester. In 1291 it was 
thrown open to all Benedictine foundations in England. Hart Hall (now 
Hertford College), founded in 1284, by Elias de Hertford, for the use of 
scholars. St. Edmund Hall, opened in 1290, by the monks of Osney Abbey. 
I>urham College (on the f^ite of Trinity College) was also built in the same 
year, by the Prior and Monks of Durham. A licence to establish another 
OoUege was granted to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on July 22, 1306. 
The site is not known. St. Mary-the- Virgin Church had a spire added in 
1280, and the building was consecrated on December 11, 1281, by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells— Dr. R. Bumel. The Jews were expelled from Oxford 
in 1290, when all the Israelites in England were ordered to quit the shores. 

Captains Hiusey and Peck executed at Oxford for rebellion, July 25, 1664. 
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The number exiled was 16,611. The whole of their property was retained by^ 
the King, who presented their Oxford Synagogue at the comer of Penny- 
yerthing (Pembroke) Street, St. Aldate, to Dean Bumell, who conyeyed it to- 
Balllol College. London College was subsequently built on the same spot. 
The citizens of Oxford refused to pay the Kiug a certain yearly payment, 
known as the " fee-farm rent." To make up for this Edward seized the clerk- 
ship of the street-markets, and let out the spaces to those that would pay best 
for them. There was a serious riot in the city in 1297, provoked by John de 
Scarf and Madoc of Wales, many lives being lost. A number of citizens were 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Lincoln, several were imprisoned until tha 
King gave orders for their release, other offenders were degraded in position, 
and the commonalty were required to pay an annual fine of jC5 to a priest, to- 
perform a daily mass for the repose of the slain. The first Prince of Wales 
was the second son of Edward 1. He was bom at Caernarvon Castle, Wales, 
April 25, 1284. It is traditiooally said that the King, desiring to conciliate the 
Welsh chieftains, who were deploring the extinction of their native princes, 
presented the child to them as their future King, exclaiming ^'EichDyn'^ 
(*^ This is your man T'), meaning thfir countryman and sovereign, whence t^e 
motto on the crest of the J^rince of Wales, ** Ich Dien.*' The motto originated 
in a very different manner in the time of Edward III., as recorded in his reign.. 
Edward I. died in 1307 whilst marching against Scotland. 

EDWARD II., son of Edward I., succeeded his father. He married Isabella, 
daughter of Philip IT., King of France It was a most unhappy union. In 
December, 1326, Queen Isabella celebrated divers royal pastimes at Wood- 
stock Palace. In 1311 the North Gate of the city and the Bocardo Prison 
(forming the second storey of the gate) were pcurtly rebuilt. Anthony k 
Wood supposes the name " Bocardo" to be derived from the Saxon "Boc- 
hord," Kignifying a library, a purpose for which the room over the gate was 
probably used in earlier times. The Rev. Sir John Pesball describea 
bocardo as being '* the ptrongest gate of the city, as indeed for good reason it 
ought, having no river before it as the others had ; was well strengthened on 
each side with a strong bulky tower, and backed with another ga£e, both 
formerly well fenced, especially the outermost, with a portcullis, to let down 
before, as also a military engine erected over it, through which was cast down 
anything obnoxious to the enemy approaching thereunto. Besides this, were 
two great folding doors hung thereon, wade strong with bars of iron nailed 
upon them ; as ali<o a massy chain that crossed the outer gate, by which we 
cannot otherwise imagine its primitive beauty and strength, not only for 
fortification, but for battlements, statues, and arms thereon, which afforded 
great delight to strangers that came that way." In Edward's reign 
(1307-27) the University library (now the Bodleian) and two Colleges were 
founded — Exeter College (named at first Stapleton Hall), established in 1314, 
by Walter de Stapleton, Bishop uf Exeter, who was also Lord Chancellor, 
Secretary of State, and Chaplain to the Pope. Stapleton was born at Amery,. 
near Bideford, Devon. The name of Stapleton Hall was changed to Exeter 
College in 1404. Oriel College was founded by Adam de Brome (the credit 
being given to Edward II.) ia 1325. Adam de Brome held the pesition of 
Kind's Almtmer, and tirst Provo«t of the College. It is related that when 
Edward retreated from the Battle ofBannockbum (1314).he made a vow that, if 
he reached England safely, he would found a religious house to be dedicated 

A citizen's wife shot by a Dragoon in Ship Street, Oxford, Jannaiye, 1679. 
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to the Virgin Mary. Oriel College is supposed to be the fulfilment of the 
vow, and traces of buildin^^s erected in Edward's reign still exist. The 
College possesses a cross of the King, with a i^atin inscription. His statue 
is also over the entrance. Masses for the soul of Hugh Despencer, the 
King's unworthy favourite, were enjoined to be offered up in Oriel College. 
On May 28, 1319, the King issued a writ at York with reference to the 
various Oxford Markets, commanding that the tradesmen of the town 
should have different localities assigned them, in which their goods might be 
exposed for sale, and in no other. In 1327, the Mayor and towns- 
men of Oxford (Edmund de la Beche being head), joining with those of 
Abingdon, went at midnight in a great body with torches and candles, and 
burnt the Manor of Northcote, the property of Abingdon Abbey ; afterwards 
setting upon the Abbey itself, ransacking it, and killing and putting to fight 
the monks. The ringleaders in this riot were afterwards hung at Walling- 
ford. The students T^ere incensed at this treatment, and threatened to 
leave Oxford. Home early English verses, noting the event, are prefixed to 
^' Master Dumbleton's Questions," in Merton College Library. In the same year 
Roger Mortimer, the Queen's favourite, made an endeavour to enter Oxford 
by Smith Gate (Catherine Street), but was repelled by the students. Queen 
Isabella soon after visited Oxford, accompanied by her son (Edward III.) and 
Mortimer, and went to St. Mary-the- Virgin Church to hear Bishop Orleton, 
of Hereford, preach. His text (most singular) was, **My head my head" 
(2 Elings iv. 9), and the comment was more singular than the text. After 
explaining to the University why the Queen was in arms, he proceeded, 
''When the head of a kingdom becometh sick and diseased, it must of 
necessity be taken off, without useless attempts to adminster any other 
remedy 1" In 1329 Prince Edmund, of Woodstock, who had been created 
Earl of Kent by Edward II., was beheaded at Winchester, for endeavouring 
to rescue the King from imprisonment and to restore him to the throne. 
Edward II. frequently visited Oxford, residing at Beaumont Palace, which 
he presented to the Carmelites, or White- Friars. He was a weak vacillating 
monarch, and gave offence to his nobles by the preference shewn to un- 
principled followers. He was deposed by Parliament in Januaiy, 1327. and 
murdered the following September in Berkeley Castle, Queen Isabella con- 
niving at the deed. The Bishop of Exeter (Walter de Stapleton), his brother 
(Sir Richard), and two retainers were likewise slain in revenge, by order of 
Isabella. The tragedy took place near the north door of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. 

EDWARD III. occupied the position of his father at fourteen years of age. 
Some authorities state that he was born at Oxford m 1312. He received his 
education at Balliol College, under the tut ion of Walter Burley. While at 
College in 1324 Edward experienced an attack of small- pox — raging severely 
in Oxford at that time. Piin:}e John, of Eltham, was also a sufferer. Dr. 
John Gaddesden, of Merton ixollege, treated Prince Edward, and he speaks 
of it in his work entitled **The Medical Rose "giving a curious recipe for 
the cure of the virulent disease — '* Cause the whole of the body of your 
patient to be wrapped in r«d scarlet cloth, or any other red cloth", and com- 
mand everythinti: about the bed to be made red. This is an excellent cure. 
It was in this manner I treated the son of the noble King of England, when 
he had the small-pox, and I cured him without leaving any marks." Gaddes- 
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den was aocoimted a great luminary in the art of medicine in the fourteenth 
oentury . Leland says that he *' wrote ah&rge and learned work on medicine, 
full of excellencies." The first Commission of the Peace to Oxford was granted 
in Edward's reign (1330). The year after Edward's accession he married 
Philippa of Haiuault, wich whom he lived in retirement at Woodstock for 
some years. Philippa bore him five sons and five daughters. Edward, the 
eldest, the ^' Black Prince." was born at Woodstock Palace, June 15th, 1330, 
and Prince Thomas, the youngest son, (known as * ' Thomas of Woodstock"), 
was also bom in that town on January 7, 1355. Edward III. held Oxford in 
great esteem, and frequently visited the scenes of his student days. In 1331 
he assembled a Parliament in Oxford ; and he renewed the charter of the 
University, granting additional privileges in 1356-7. His intention was to 
have built a palace in Oxford, but the limited area of the thoroughfares, and 
the concourse of students, prevented its fulfillment. Edward endowed 
Durham College with a grant from his priv^^e purse, and gave 
additional buildings to Oriel College. Three Colleges and a Hall 
were founded in his reign— Queen's College in 1340, as a memorial of the 
Battle of Haiidon Hill, by Bobert de Eglesfeld (born at Allerby near Mary- 
port) ; New College (the ground for which was acquired in 1369) by William 
of Wickham (or Wykeham, a village between Bishop's Waltham and Fareham, 
Hants); aiid Canterbury CoUok^e in 3363, by Simon Islip, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the study of Canon and Civil Law. Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor, studied at this College in 1497. Henry VIII. incorporated the 
foundation into < 'hrist Church in 1545. St. Mary Hall was also established 
in 1333. Henry Kelpe, a citizen of Oxford, presented it to the Rector of 
St. Mary's and his successors for a manse. It was conveyed to Oriel College, 
who converted it into a place of study. Queen Philippa co-operated with 
Kobert de Eglesfeld (her confessor) in the foundation of Queen's College, so 
named at her desire ; and it was commended by her to the support and 
countenance of all future Queens. Controversy on doctrinal questions 
agitated the University considerably in this monarch's reign, causing a seces- 
sion of many students, who retired to Stamford, Lincolnshire, in 1331. A 
statute was promulgated obliging every candidate for a degree to swear 
" never to read, nor to hear a reader, at ^Stamford, as a University." In 1349 
the plague that passed from the Dorsetshire coast to London reached Oxford, 
and its effects were so severely felt, that mora than one* fourth of the students 
became victims t<> its ravages — one authority remarking that ** there were not 
enough left in the city to bury the dead." The students were often " eager 
for the fray" with the townsmen in this reign ; and their pugnacity has 'been 
handed down in a monkish Leonine distitch :— 

'' Chronica si penses, cum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post pancos menses, volat ira per Angligenenses." 

Thus translated—*' If you examine the chronicles, when the Oxford men fall 
out, within a few months the strife will fly throughout all England," and 
poetically rendered — 

*' When Oxford draws knife England's soon at strife." 

Notwithstanding the plague destroying many stud<^nt8 in 1349 there yet 
remained a sufficient number to organise a riot on the occasion of an election, 
for the Chancellorship, when the Northerns opposed the Southerns. John 
de Wylliot, of Merton College, was the favourite of many students for the 
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pcMSt, and they broke into St. Mary-the- Virgin Church to carry their point. 
During the struggle several on both sides were killed and wounded. "V^lliot 
was succescsful. Edward HI. obtained a special bull from Pope John XXII. 
to suppress the gatherings in the Church from that year. 

THE RIOT ON ST. SCHOLASTICA'S DAY. 

In 1364 a most grievous conflict happened in Oxford on St. Scholastica'a- 
day, February 10. It originated in a tavern called ** Swyndlestock" (subse- 
quently ** The Mermaid") at Carfax (opposite St. Martin's Church), through 
some studftuts being served with bad wine by the vintner, John de Croydon. 
The fracas lasted for three days, the cry of the ntudents being ** Gown ! 
Gown ! into Town !" Tne students were led by Roger de Chesterfield and 
the townsmen by the Mayor— -John de Bereford. On the second day above 
two thousand villagers entered Oxford, and sided with the townsmen. The 
loss resulting was f«»rty students and twenty-three townsmen. The King was 
at Woodstock when the riot broke forth ; and the news being conveyed to him, 
severe measures were put into force, and the conflict brought to an end. 
The Mayor and the principal authorities, being brought before a tribunal, 
were condemned to attend St. Mary's Church annually (the Mayor, two 
bailiffs, and sixty citizens, representing the number slain), whilst a mass 
was celebrated for the souls of the slain students, and afterwards to pay one 
penny each, " forty of which pence shall go to forty poor scholars, and the 
rest to the curate." Tradition states that the Mayor was obliged to wear a 
halter around his neck (afterwards changed to a silken cord), but this has no 
real foundation. In Elizabeth's reign a sermon and prayers were substituted 
for the mass, an«i the University sued the city for 1,500 marks, due for such 
neglect for fifteen years, when it was decreed that a sermon and communion 
should form the Hervice, which at length came to public prayers, and then 
but a litany was read. In 1641 the Mayor and twenty citizens only 
attended ; but the Vioe-Chancellor refused to have the service held unless aU 
were present. In 1800 the Mayor (Richard Cox, Esq.) neglected the cere- 
mony, and the University demanded a heavy fine (100 marks) for the non- 
observance. On February 1, 1825, the custom was abolished ; but an oath 
was demanded by the University from the Corporation, binding it to hold 
the ancient privileges intact. This was conceded, and taken annually until 
about 1854. when that observance was also discontinued. John de Bereford, 
the leader of the townsmen, was five times Mayor of Oxford, in 1348 to 1351, 
and in 1354. At his death he was buried in All Saints' Church, and the 
inscription on the brass of his tomb apparently testified that he became con- 
vinced of the evil wrought by the riot — 

" John de Bereford and A.gnes his first wife lye here. God on their souls have mercy. 
He thai shall pray for the soul of the said John shall have 620 days of pardon." 

The brass however, has been destroyed. Another riot happened in Edward's 
reign, during St. Frideswide's Fair, in St. Aldate. It was caused by the 
Oanonnof St Frideswide forbidding merchants to attend the fair with their 
goods, in consequence of dishonest dealings. The tower of St. Martin's 
(Car£fix) Church was taken lower by command of the King, because (as 
expressed in the students' complaint) ** the townsmen would, in time of combat 
with them, retire there as to their castle, and from thence gall and annoy 
them with ** arrows and stones." In 1351 the monks of St. John's Hospital 

(on the site of Magdalen College) were cut oif to a man by pestilence, and 

■ ■ ■ '. * 
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the inBtitution lapsed to the town. lo 1356 John Barbour, Archdeaoon of 
Aberdeen, in David the Second a reign, obtained permission from the King ta 
Btud^ at Oxford. Barbour had previoubly visited the University, and was 
bnt twenty-six years of age when he was advanced to his high position: 
He was equally famed as a divine, philosopher, and poet. Prince Thomas, of 
Woodstock, with the Duke of Gloucester and Henry, Earl of Derby Rafter- 
wards Henry IV. )» defeated Thomas de Vere (Earl of Oxford and Marquis of 
Dublin) at Radcot Bridge (near Oxford), in Edward^s reign. Vere saved hi& 
life with difficulty* by swimming acroits the Thames. In 1341-2 Edward the 
Black Prince (so named for the sable hue of the armour he wore in battle) 
studied at Queen's College. In 1343 the title of Prince of Wales was bestowed 
on him ^ being the second prince who had borne the honour. Three yeara 
subsequently he commanded the English army at the Battle of Orecy, France, 
August 26, 1346. The blind King of Bohemia, an ally of Philip VL, Kii^ 
of France, was slain in the fray, A plume of feathers surmounted his helmet^ 
with the motto, ^^Ich Dien" (^'I serve"). The plume and crest were taken 
as trophies from his body ; and, at the institution of the Order of the Garter 
in 1350, were conferred on the Black Prince. The feathers and motto have 
been borne bv the Princes of Wales from that period. The Blaok Prince 
took King John of France prisoner at the Battle of Poitiers, 1356. John died 
in England in 1364. The Black Prince died of consumption, June 8. 1376, 
aged forty-six years, twelvemonths before the conclusion of his father's 
extended reign, which lasted fitty years (1327-77). The North Gate of Oxford 
was strengthened, and additions made to it, in 1361. 

BICHARD II., sumamed ''Bordeaux," son of the Black Prince, ascended 
the throne in 1377. at eleven years of age. a regency governing. He favoured 
the University exceedingly, confirming all the privileges bestowed upon it by 
his predecessors, in a particular and remarkable charter. In 1380 the walla 
of Oxford were completely restored, at great expense, by the special order of 
Richard, dated from Westminster, Feb. 20, directed to the Mayor and bur- 
gesses. The walls were spoken of as being ^' weak and rumous, and the ditch 
or mote (of old 8o broad and deep) so stopped up, that if hi^ enemies in 
France should invade England, it would put his person to great hazard, unless 
they found a quick remedy to repair them. " A tax was therefore levied upon 
the townsmen, and the walls repaired. The King added to the income of 
Durham College, end 'wed by his predecessor. In the second year of his 
reign, a charter (dated June 30, 1379), was granted for the erection of New 
College — the site for which h:id been purchased in 1369 (Edward III.'s reign). 
The Collej^e was entitled " Seinte Mane College of Wynchester, in < »xenford." 
The fouiidati)n-stone was laid by the founder, William of Wykeham, Bishop 
of Winchester, (who was also Lord Chancellor of England), March 5, 1380. 
On the Vigil of Palm Sunday, April 14, 1386, the first Warden and Fellows 
entered the College, and declared it open. New Inn Hall was established in 
1392. Originally it belonged to the Bishop of Hereford (John Trilleck), and 
was known as Trilleck's Inn. Trilleck dying intestate, the Inn became the 
property of his brother, who conveyed it to Slessrs. Pembridge, Ottery, and 
Brown. It was then given to William of Wykeham, who presented it to 
New College. The name of the first Principal recorded is that of William 
Freman, in 1431. T^o Parliaments were held in the city in Richard's reign 
— 1382-3 ; two serious riots also took place in 1388-9^ Learning was 
■ " 
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far from flourishing, the students were limited in number, and several of 
theHalls were occupied for purposes foreign to the intentions of their founders. 
Bichard II. went to Woodstock from Oxford in 1S91 to keep Christmas. A 
tournament was held in the Park, at which the Earl of Pembroke (John 
Hastings), only seventeen years of age, was unfortunately slain by John St. 
John, whose lance slipped, and fatally pierced the Earl's person. Bichard's 
reign was rendered famous bj the poesy of Greofi'rey Chaucer and the pro- 
cedure of John Wiclifi*, the *' MomiDg Star of the Reformation." 

JOHN WICLIFF AT OXFORD. 

Wicliff was bom in 1324, at Wycliflf, Yorkshire, and educated at Queen's 
College, which he entered at the age of sixteen, in 1340, He became a Fellow 
of Merton College in 1346 ; Master of Balliol and Rector of Fylingham, 
Lincolnshire, 1361 ; Doctor of Divinity, 1364 ; and Rector of Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire, 1375 (presented to him by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster). 
He held this Rectory for nine years. Whilst engaged in the service of the 
Church on Dec. 29, 1384, he was seized with a paralytic stroke — and twa 
days after — the last day of the year — he ended his chequered career. The 
heresy he was charged with teaching, and which brought down the prosecu- 
tion of the Romish Church upon him, was that ** The Scriptures were above the 
Church, and that the Church ought not to propose anything for belief which 
was contrary to the Scriptures. " He had many followers, forming a powerful 
party in the University. The malignity of the Pope (Gregory XL), was 
poured down upon Wicliff, no less than five special Bulls being sent to England 
from Rome calling upon the King and the governing powers of Canterbury, 
London, and Oxford, to do all they could to stop the advancement of his 
heretical doctrine^. The following extract from an ancient work will give a 
clear insight into Wicliff's ideas : — " 1376. In this tyme on John Wiclef, 
Maystir of Oxenforth, held many strange ophiiones — That the Cherchof Rome 
is not hed of alle Cherchis — 1 hat Petir had no more auctorite thanne the 
othir Aposteles, or the Pope no more power than anothir prest. And that 
temporale lords may take away the godes fro the Cherch when the persones 
trespasin. And that no reules mad be Augustin, Benet, and Franc^^ys, add 
more perfeccion over the Gospele than doth lym whiting onto a wal. And 
that bischoppis schuld have no piisones, and mauj othir thingis. Upon these 
materes the Pope sent a BuUe to the Archbischop of Cauntibury, and London, 
that thei schuld areste the same Wiclef, aud make him to abjure the seid 
opiniones." Wicliff had charged the Romish Church with holding as many 
as fifty errors and heresies, and this brought the myrmidons of the Pope 
against him with severity. He was summoned to attend a solemn conclave 
in St. Paul's, before the head of the Church. He went ; and the result was 
a war of words, which speedily led to blows — the riot lasting two days, and 
raging both between ecclesiastics and citizens. This was in 1377 ; and in 
1380 he finished his translation of the Bible, withcmt note or comment, being 
the first time the English Bible was given to the people. A reprint copy of 
his New Testament, rendered word for word, can be inspected in the library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Blackfriars, London. Asa curiosity 
a specimen of the style and orthography is given: — ** Therefore whanne 
Jhesus was borun in Bethleem of Juda, in the dayes of King Eroude : lo 
astronomyens camen fro the eest to Jerusaleme and seiden, where is he that 

The roof of Merton Cbapelfell in, November, 165& 
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I ------ 

is boran KinK of Jewis ? for we han seen his steere in the eest, and we camen 
for to worschipe him/'^Matt. ii. 1, 2.) Richard II., proving a treacheroas 
and unjust King, was forcibly deposed by his cousin Henry, who claimed the 
▼acant throne, September 30, 1399, after arei^n of twenty- two years (1377-99). 
Richard was murdered in Pomfret Castle, February 13, 1400. 

HENRY IV. — Henry of Boliogbroke, Duke of Lancaster, and the first 
Toyal representative of that house, ascended the throne in 1399, as Henry IV. 
He was a sou of John of Gaunt. The Order of the Bath was instituted at his 
coronation. During his reign a virulent persecution was commenced against 
the followers of Wicliff, incited by Arunael, Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was resented with great spirit. The teaching in the University was entirely 
suspended ; and a resolution was even carried to dissolve it, if a change did 
not soon take place. This determination was viewed so seriously, that the 
King became a mediator, and several letters were written by him to assuage 
the wounded feelings of the ill-used Wicliffites. This procedure had the 
desired effect, and the turbulent spirit became allayed. A conspiracy to 
restore Richard II. to'k place during the first year of Henry's reign (1400^, 
when the Earl of Kent, Sir Thomas Blount, Sir Ralph Lumley, Sir 
Benjamin Sely John Walsh, Esq., and Baldwin de Kent—were executed 
by hanging, without the North Gate of Oxford. The place of execution was 
at Green Ditch (the thoroughfare connecting the Woodstock and Kidlington 
Roads), St. Giles. Two others of the conspirators — the Duke of Surrey and 
the Earl of Salisbury — were executed at Cirencester, and their heads brought 
on long poles to the King's headquarters at Oxford. The town in the four- 
teenth century is thus mentioned by Dr. Waddington, in the ** Congregational 
History of Independency, 1240-1567"—" Oxford had little of the architecural 
beauty which made its streets of Colleges and quadrangles so attractive in 
modern times. It resembled a fortress rather than a University. During a 
portion of the year it was enclosed with water, out of which certain islands arose, 
on which castles were erected for defence. It was, nevertheless, even at that 
period, a seat of learning resorted to by foreigners, and of growing celebrity." 
Henry IV. contributed largely towards the completion of the first University 
Library (Bodleian), and he endowed it with half-a-mark yearly, and also with 
£6 from the local assize of bread and ale. The first Vice-Chancellor, or Com- 
missary, of the University is mentioned during Henry's occupancy of the 
throne, by the nam« of William Parrendon. He held the post in 1400-1403. 
Henry reigned fourteen years (1399-1413), and died of broken heart, worn 
out by the crimes he had committed to hold the crown. Archbishop Scrope, 
of York, was executed for joining Northumberland's conspiracy, 1405 ; and 
the first martyr for alleged heresy ( Rev. W. Sawtre) was burnt in this reign. 

HENRY v., surnaraed "Monmouth," ascended the throne March 
21 (crowned April 13), 1413. He matriculated at Queen's College, under 
the tuition of Cardinal Beaufort, his relative, and he retained a partiality 
for the University throughout his reign. There are two ancient portraits of 
Henry V. in one of the north windows of the Library of Queen's College, 
taken from the ** Prince's Room" in the old CoUetfe, arid restored by 
Alderman Fletcher. One portrait has an inscription, and Wood states that 
the original, previous to its removal from the royal chambe^ ran thus . — 

1 — - — -— 

Nixon's School for Freemen's sons opened, April, 165S. 
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" In perpetnam Rei memoriam. 
Imperator Britaniiiee, 
Triumphal or Qalliie. 
HosUum Victor et Sol. 

H euricus V. 
Parri Hujiis cubiculi 
Olim magnus incola." 



' ' In memory for eyer. 
Henry V. 
Emperor of Brltfdn, 
Conqueror of France, 
The victor of hi? foes and of himself, 
Wa9 formerly the grea tenant 
Of this little chamber." 



It was the iDtention of Henry Y., had he had the leisure, to amend the 
statutes of the University, and to have established a College for the reception of 
strangers, but the war with France prevented the desire of the King being 
carried into effect. The battle of Agincourt (Azincour) was gained by Henry, 
October 25, 1415. Two Colleges were founded in Henry's reign : — London 
College, in St. Aldate Street, by Bichard Clifford, Bishop of London;, 
and St. Mary's College, in New Inn Hall Street, for the Augustine Canons, 
by Thomas Holden and Mary his wife. Henry VI. confirmed the charter 
of St. Mary's, which was dissolved in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Th& 
statutes of the Library stated that "No scholar should occupy a book 
above one hour or two at the most, so that others should not be hindered 
from the use of the same." The books were kept in a chest, and not chained 
to desks. It was a very common thing to write on the first leaf of a hook, 
'^ Cursed be he that shall steal or tear out the leaves, or in any way injure this- 
book." In 1498 Erasmus, named the '* King of the Schools," resided at St* 
Mary's College during his first visit to Oxford. From here he issued his 
*' Novum Testameutum Grsecum." In 1654 the portion of the building 
remaining was used for a Quakers' Meeting-House. A nuiuber of Irish 
students studied at Oxford in the reign of Henry V. They resided near 
Gloucester Hall, Worcester Street, and maintained their character for wildness 
and frolic, being named Chamberdekyns. Rioting being studied in pre- 
ference to education, they were dismissed the University Proceeding to- 
Oambridge, they committed similar excesses. By the order jf Parlia-" 
ment in the following reign (Henry VI.) they were banished the kingdom, 
with an injunction not to settle at the Universities again. Henry V. granted 
a chai'ter in which the area of the University's oversight was defined as being 
" in studentium augumentium et multiplicationem in futurum." The limits 
were Bagley to the south, Botley to the west, Godstow to the north, and St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital (Cowley) to the east. This charter was conbrmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and has never been repealed. Henry V, died at Vincennes, 
August 31, 1422, after a reign of nine years (1413-22). Lord Cobham was 
burnt as a heretic in 1417 ; and the Wicliffites were, as in the former reign, 
cruelly persecuted in Oxford. 

HENRY VI., sumamed " Windsor," was proclaimed King before he was 
twelvemonths old, his father marrying in 1420 the Princess Catherine of 
France. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, founder of the University Library 
(Bodleian) was named Protector of England. Henry became a distinguished 
patron of letters, and evinced great preference for Oxford and the University ;. 
but, notwithstanding this, the scholars were limited in number, learning was 
esteemed but lightly, and the University revenue only moderate. Dr. John 
Ayliffe, in his ** History of the University," says that Henry VI. was educated 
in Oxford. He visited the town in July, 1447. Five Colleges and one Hall 
were established during Henry's reign : — Lincoln College, to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Wicliff, by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 

Bichard Cromwell proclaimed Protector at Oxford, September 6, 1658. 
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Ootobes 12, 1427. 8t Bernard's College, for the Cistercian Mooks, by Arch- 
l>ishop Chiobele, in 1437, on the site of St. John's College. All Sonk' 
doUege, also by Chichele, February 10, 1438, as t memorial of the Battle 
of Aginoourt. Magdalen College ^charter granted from the King in 1457), 
by William Patten, of Waynflete, Lincolnsaire (whence his name William of 
Waynflete), Bishop of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England. 
A College of White Monks or Canons, by Sir Peter Besils, of Besils-Ieigh, 
Berks, who left by will the whole of his property in Oxford for the pur- 
pose. Magdalen Hall, by William of Waynflete, in 1448, afterwards 
merged into Magdalen College. In the rei^n of Henry YI. Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester (who studied at BalUol College) was benou^ht by 
the Univ^ersity to give his support to the University (Bodleian) Library. 
He responded, giving money and books liberally. In November, 1439, 
he presented 129 volumes, and between 1440 and 1447 (the year of his 
death) he gave about 600 MSS. in addition. In 1445 a special letter was 
addressed to the Duke by the University, stating its desire to erect a more 
suitable building for the Library, asking his aid, and offering the title of 
Founder to him. The offer was accepted, and the building commenced. 
Duke Humphrey (fourth son of Henry IV.) was strangled, by order of Henry 
VI., in 1447. and buried in St. Alban's Abbey. During the reign of Heniy 
VL a contagious fever broke out in the town (1435-6), but fortunately few 
lives were lost. Henry occupied the throne for thirty-nine years (1422-61), 
being deposed by his fourth cousin, the Earl of March (Edward lY.). He 
fled into Scotland : but returning to England, was taken prisoner in ijanca- 
shire in 1463. The Battle of Banbury (twenty-two miles from Oxford) was 
fought in 1469, when the followers of Henry were defeated ; and, after the 
Battle of Stamford, he was restored to his throne in 1470. Edward lY. again 
captured him in 1471, and Henry was murdered in the Tower of London, 
June 20, aged 49. His only son. Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, was 
bom October 13, 1453, taken prisoner at the Battle of Tewkesbury, May 4, 
1471, and slain on May 21, aged eighteen years. The Wars of the Roses 
raged fiercely during this reign, causing bitter party feeling in Oxford. 

EDWARD lY., Earl of March, grandson of Lionel (son of Edward III.), 
the first of the House of York, ascended the throne in 1461, and reigned 
until 1483 (twenty-two years). He, assumed the title of "Protector of the 
University," and bestowed many favours on the students as marks of his 
preference. Several Dutch students were at Oxford in 1463, residing at 
Amsterdam (or Broadgate) Hall, in the rear of All Hallows (All Saints') 
Church, High Street. This Hall was noted for giving sanctuary to petty 
offenders, and even to murderers, a privilege granted by the Pope, and claimed 
by the Master and Convent of St. John's Hospital (now Magdalen College). 
In the year mentioned a tailor, named J. Parry, stabbed a man mortally, and 
fied for refuge to Amsterdam sanctuary ; He was received, and when a 
Proctor demanded him he was refused. The sanctuary was abolished in 1530, 
and the Hall razed in 1661. Edward lY. and his Queen visited Oxford in 
1481, and resided at Magdalen College, which was not then completed. They 
.arrived at the College from Woodstock Palace, and were received by the 
Founder, the President (Richard Mayhew) and other dignitaries, with great 
•ceremony. The University (Bodleian) Library was completed in Edward's 
reign (1480). The coining of money at the Oxford Mint (established by 

Seyere Tempest in Oxford, Sunday, July 31, 1659. 
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Athelstan in 925) ceased in his reign. Edward married Lady Elizabeth Grey 
(or Woodviile), by whom he had two sons. 

PRINTING IN OXFORD BEFORE CAXTON'S TIME, 

AND SUBSEQUENTLY. 

The reign of Edward lY. was rendered famous by the introduction of the 
art of printing into England, said to have been piractised by Frederick Corsellis, 
at Oxford in 1468, three years before Caxton exercised the craft in the precincts 
of Westminster Abbey. Sir John Pesball, in his ** History of Oxford," re- 
marks that ^^ Frederic Corsellis set up the first printing-press in England, in 
Merton Street, Oxford (then known as St. John Enptist Street). " Corsellis' 
first specimen of typography was the "Expositio JSancti Hierouymi in 
Symbolum Apostoloram,'* m small 4to, 41 pp. Bryan Twyneand Anthony h, 
Wood (Oxford abtiquaries), Dr. Ayliflfe fan historiaTi of Oxford), and the Rev. 
T. F. Bibdin, D.D. (the eminent bibliographer), maintain a similar opinion, 
which is echoed by John Begford, in his "History of Printing at Oxford," 
^nd Richard Atkyns, Esq., of Balliol College, who published the *' Origin and 
Growth of Printing ; a Flower of the Crown of England " in 1664, in which it 
3B stated that Corsellis was brought from Leyden by a Mr. Tumour, who had 
him conveyed to London and from thence to Oxford. King Charles I., in his 
Letters Patent to the University of Oxford, March 5, 1635, mentions printing 
as having been brought to the city from abroad. Dr. Dibdin strengthens his 
testimony by avowing that he has ^^ seen two copies of this work — one in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and another in the Public Library, Cambridge." 
There is a third copy in All Souls* College Library, Oxford. Those 
holding the reverse view, assert that Theod'^ric Rood, of Cologne, was the 
first printer at Oxford, in 1478 ; and state that he published six books 
between that year and 1485. Mr. James Johnsor, in his * ' Typographia," 
gives no less than 38 pp. of exhaustive evidence against the claims set up by 
the admirers of Corsellis, which is in his opinion incontrovertible. The legacy 
of Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, included a copy of this famous book, be- 
queathed to the Bodleian Library in 1691, printed by Corsellis, at Oxford, in 
1468 : its colophon, or imprint, stating that it was finished on Dec. 17, in that 
year. It is. exhibited in a glass case near the entrance to the Library. 
There is a memorandum at the beginning, noting that this rare and unique 
treasure was given to Dr. Barlow, by Bishop Juxon, July 31, 1657. Theo- 
doric Rood and Thomas Hunte were the next nrinters in Oxford — Rood by 
himself in 1478, and then in partnership with Hunte. in 1483-4. The Library 
possesses eight works of Theodoric Hood's, having duplicates of the first works 
printed in Oxford in English (both very imperfect). { >ne copy was bought 
in 1832 for six guineas, and the other in 1852 for £6 10s. The first work 
printed in Oxford by Rood was ^* Aristotelis Ethica Latine per L. Aretinum," 
1479, 4to ; and the second, "-^gidius Romanus de peccato originali," 
dated March 14, 1479. The other four are of the years 1481-2-6-6. 
In the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1585) the art 
was again pursued in Oxford, under the patronage of the Earl of Leicester, 
when Mr. Joseph Barnes was appointed Printer to the University, such 
appearing on the title-page of his first-known book. Barnes was aided with a 
loan of £100 from the University chest, and set up a new press in the 
city. In January, 1586, Convocation appointed a delegacy to watch over the 
interests of the University, and to control tl e publications issued. A period 

Polk Orevill condemned to death at Oxford for robbery and murder, March SO, 1660. 
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of extraordinary actiyit^ ensued ; and in the course of two years above 
twenty works were published by the Oxford Press, including the first Greek 
book printed in the University. This was entitled, '* Some Uouiilies of St. 
Chrysostom," 12ino. Barnes retained his position for over forty years, and 
at his death bequeathed a legacy to the TTniversity. Bnran Twyne (a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College) issued in 1608 a History of the University, en- 
titled, *' Antiquitatis AcaderoiaB Oxoniensis Apologia," in the production of 
which he wan aided by Joseph Barnes. Barnes was succeeded by a Mr. 
Turner, who engaged in some knavish actions, far from creditable, especially 
in one instance, when he obtained all Sir Henry Savil's Greek types, and 
refused to part with them for some time. Turner's printing press was in the 
vicinity of Beaumont Street, near' the Palace of Henry if. In 1635 Arch- 
bishop Laud favoured the progress of printing in Oxford exceedingly, obtain- 
ing a patent for the University equal to that possessed by Cambridge and the 
Stationers' Company. Laud was desirous that the MSS. he had presented to 
the Bodleian Library should be printed. In 1658 the Rev. Samuel Clarke, 
M.A., iK Merton College, was appointed " Architypographer" to the Univer- 
sity ; he edited and corrected the first Polyglot Bible issued from the 
Press. Dr. Pocock's ** Porta Moisa," a Hebrew work, was also published 
about this period. Dr. Clarke was succeeded by Martin Bold, followed by 
Henry Crutteuden, of Oxford, in 1668, who styled himself **one of His 
Majesty's Printers." From 1585 to 1669 the printing of the University 
was conductv d in hired premises ; but in 1669 Archbishop Sheldon, of 
Canterbury, desired that the Press should be placed in the upper part of the 
Sheldonian Theatre, where it remained until 1713, when it was removed to 
the Clarendon Building, provided for the purpose from the prohts of Lord 
Clarendon's ** History of the Great Rebellion." Dr. John Fell, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, 1666, presented a collection of twenty founts of different foreign typea 
to the University ; Francis Junius presented another valuable collection in 
1676 ; an! in 17o3, Elizabeth Elstob, a learned lady of Oxford, followed the 
example of Junius. In 1785 Lord Godolphin, of Helston, bequeathed £5,000 
to the University, **the interest to be applied for benefit of printing," &c. 
Bishop Fe I Sir Leo line Jenkins, Sir Joseph Williams, and Thomas Yate 
undertook the management of the University Press in 1672, and expended 
£4,000 in type, purchased from foundries in France, Germany, and Holland. 
In 1830 the University Press was removed to its present position in Walton 
Street. (See **The Newspaper Press in Oxford" — reign of James I. — ^for 
urther details.) 

EDWARD Y., eldest son of Edward IV., was called to the throne in hia 
thirteenth >ear, but reigned only ten weeks. He was murdered in the Tower 
of London, with his brother, the Duke of York, at the instigation of his 
uncle^ Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who seized the crown. 

RICHARD III . ( * ' Crookback") enjoyed but a brief reign, two years (1483-5. ) 
He visited Oxford soon after his accession, and held court at Magdalen 
College. He heard disputations in the College Hall, was entertained at a 
banquet, and gave a present of fat bucks from his forest in reward for the 
hospitality. There was an abundance of books in Oxford during Richard's 
reign, according to Sir John Peshall, owing to a measure being passed allowing 
the University *' to import and export books at pleasure." Other advantages- 
William Ayllff, LL.B., New College, coxnmltted suicide at Ambrosden, Ozon, April 23, 1664. 
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were also conferred for the advancement of literature. In 1484 the Chancellor 
of the University was elected for life. The Bishop of Lincoln ^John Russel) 
was the first thus chosen. Before this date the office was either held annually 
or triennidly. Richard's son was declared Prince of Wales in 1483, being 
then ten years of age ; but he held the dignity only a few months, djring in 
April, 1484 He visited Oxford with his father the previous year. Richard 
in. was slain at the Battle of Bosworth Field, August, 1485, when the 
Wan of the Roses terminated by the union of the new King, Henry YII., 
with the Princess Elizabeth of York. 

HENRY VII., the first of the House of Tudor, was proclaimed King 
August 22, 1486. He reigned twenty-four years (1485-1509). In 1488 he 
visited Oxford, being received with great rejoicings. Henry VII. was 
extremely partial to Woodstock Palace, and added considerably to its build- 
ings. A^ old English rhyme over the entrance-gate implied that he was the 
founder, but such was not the case. Bishop Smyth, of Lincoln, was intro- 
duced to the King at Oxford, and appointed to several offices in succes- 
sion, including two Bishoprics. He acceded to the desire of the 
University by accepting the Chancellorship, which he resigned ia 1507, in 
which year he conceived the design of founding Brasenose College, although 
the erection was not commenced until the following reign. St. Mary-the- 
Virgin Church was almost rebuilt during Henry*s monarchy, the King giving 
ihe timber of forty oaks. In 1485-6-9-93, and lfiOO-3 tiie city was again 
ravaged by plagues. There were fifty-five Halls of education in the Univer- 
sity in 1493, but in consequence of l&e distemper, only thirty-three were in- 
habited, and those but thinly, the greater proportion of the students retiring 
inte the country. The members of Merton College migrated to Islip ; 
Magdalen to Brackley ; and Oriel te St. Bartholomew's Hospital, without the 
oity. The mortality was very heavy. A serious inundation was experienced 
in 1500. Learning was far from flourishing in Henry's reign. Greek was held 
in contempt. The students formed themselves into two parties, under the 
titles !of Trojans (who opposed the teaching of Greek), and Grecians (who 
favoured it), and frequent riots were the result. In 1506 a serious '' Gown 
and Town" riot took place opposite St. Mary's Church, commenced by the 
Northern and Southern students. Bichard Simon, an ambitious priest, re- 
sided in Oxford, and had amongst his pupils Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, 
a youth of *' very pregnant parts," who was selected to disturb the government 
by claiming the crown. The effort was unsuccessful. The Margaret Professor- 
ship of Divinity was founded by Margaret, Countess of Huntingdon, mother of 
the King, in 1497 ; Dr.Wyl8ford,Fellowof Oriel,beingthe first Professor. Arthur, 
the eldest son of Henry VII., who studied at Magdalen College, was bom Septem- 
ber 20, 1486, and created Prince of Wales at throe years of age. Prince 
Arthur married Catherine of Arragon ^the future wife of Henry VIII.), in his 
fifteenth year, and shortly before his death he visited Oi^ord (in 1501), 
on his way te join Catherine at Ludlow Castle, sojourning at Mag- 
dalen College, as the guest of President Bichard Mayhew, when ''he 
was lodged in the apartments of the President. Bushes were provided for 
the Prince's bedchamber, and he was treated with a brace of pike and a brace 
of tench. Both his Highness and suite received presents of gloves, and 
were refreshed with red wine, claret, and sack." Henry (bom 1491), the 

second son, succeeded te the title of Prince of Wales at twelve years of age, 

- » 

rraiici8Jolm.Ches8hyre, Stndent of BaUlol, shot himself In College, October 80, 1871. 
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and six yean subsequently (1500) ascended the throne as Henry YIII. From 
that time there was no Prince of Wales for above one hundred yean. 

HENRY YIII. — In this reign many important events took place in Oxford. 
Henry commenced his reign by confirming the charter of the Uniyersity, a 
course followed by many of his predecessors : great deference was also paid to 
the officials. The King visited the town thrice— in 1510-18-33. In the latter 
year he was publicly entertained at a banquet. At the King*s second visit he 
was accompanied by his Queen (Catherine of Arragon), who went on a devo- 
tional visit to St. Frideswide's Shrine, attended by Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Heads of the University. Henry and Catherine went first to Abingdon, leav- 
ing LondoQ on account of the sweating sickness, and afterwards came to 
Oxford* The King visited Woodstock on this occasion. Whilst there an 
attempt was made on his life by William Morisco, who was afterwards puniahed. 
Before leaving (Oxford Henry added to its charter many favours, which he 
extended in 1523. The King was expected (for his fourth visit) at Oxford in 
1543, but Wood remarks, *^ he came not." Sanction was sought by Henry 
from the University to his projected divorce from Catherine (in 1529) and to 
his recognition as Supreme Head of the English Church (1531). The University, 
being aware that the Pope had refused a divorce, allowed Henry's com- 
munication to rest unanswered for three weeks, which gave dire offence to the 
monarch. Harsh letters followed from the King, when a committee was 
formed of thirty-three doctors and bachelors of art, and an answer returned 
a^eeablo to his wishes, with the University seal attached ; but Anthony a 
Wood says that *' all the menaces or arts of the King had proved ineffectual, 
if the committee had not taken the opportunity of a tempestuous night, as it 
were by stealth, to hold the convention. " Wolsey, taking the part of the 
injured Queen, lost the King's favour, became attainted, and had his lands 
and goods confiscated. He was pardoned the following year (1530), but his 
ill fortune preyed deeply on his mind. In October, 1630, he was arrested for 
high treason, and, while on his way to London, was taken ill, and died at 
Leicester Abbey, Nov. 29. When Henry declared himself **Head of the 
English Church," the University promptly returned an answer in accordance 
with his desire. The spoliation of the Church made the King many enemies 
in the University. Its repugnance was marked. Several of its members re- 
linquished their studies, and others applied themselves to the stndy of physic, 
or sought employment in civil offices. However, the blow was struck by the 
monarch, and the supremacy of the Pope in England was abolished in 1534. 
By the act of 1535, 380 religious houses were dissolved, by which a revenue 
of about £32,000 a year accrued to the crown ; in 1540, by the suppression of 
the greater houses, the King gained a revenue of about £500,000, besides a 
large sum in plate and jewels ; and by the act of 1548, 90 Colleges, 110 
Hospitals, and 2,734 chantries and free chapels were destroyed. A scheme 
for the dissolution of the Oxford Colleges, and appropriation of their revenues, 
was laid before Henrj' (1540), after the suppression of the monasteries. Henry 
seemingly scouted the idea, expressing great indignation, and replied that, 
in his judgment, '* no land in England was better bestowed than that which 
had been given to the University ; since, by its maintenance, the realm would 
be well governed when he was laid in the grave." As an atonement for the 
suppression of the religious houses, Henry founded six bishoprics, including 
Oxford, appropriating a portion of his forcibly-acquired revenue towards the 

Mr. Creech, Fellow of All Souls', hung himself in College, 170Q. 
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new prelates' support. The date of the foundation of the See of Oxford was 
January 6, 1542, from which period Oxford has been a city. The first Bishop 
of Oxford was Robert King, last Abbot of Osney Abbey, appointed September 
1, 1642. Three Colleges were founded in the reign of Henry VIII. Brase- 
nose College (conceived by one of its founders in 1507), the foundation-stone 
being laid June 1, 1509, and the College devised " for the study of Philosophy 
and Sacred Theology, to the praise and honour of Almighty God, for the 
furtherance of divine worship, for the advancement of Holy Church, and for 
the support and exaltation of the Christian faith," in which a Principal and 
sixty Scholars were to be instructed. In 1521 this constitution was changed 
into that of a Principal and twelve Fellows. .In 1512 (Jan. 15) a charter 
granted by the King, entitled the Institution "The King's Hall and College 
of Brasenose." The founders were William Smyth (Bishop of Lincoln) and 
Sir Richard Sutton (Privy Councillor, 1498). Dr. Ingram, in his *' Memorials 
of Oxford," says the establishment was called " * The King's Hall' in compli- 
ment to the new sovereign, as well as with some retrospective veneration for 
the traditionary halls of Danish and Saxon Sovereigns, supposed to have been 
on this central spot." Dr. Matthew Smyth was the first Principal (1610-48). 
Corpus Christi College, founded March 1, 1516, by Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Lord Privy Seal to Henry VII. and Henry VIII., ** to the 
praise and hononr of God Almighty, the most Holy Body of Christ, and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, his mother ; as also of the Apostles Peter, Paul, and 
Andrew, and of St. Guthbert, and St. Swythune, Patrons of the Churches of 
Exeter, Bath, Wells, Durham, and Winchester, always to be called Corpus 
Christi College." The statutes of the establishment were formed in 1527. 
The members were to be a President, twenty Fellows, twenty Scholars, 
two Chaplains, two Clerks, and two Choristers. The first President, Dr. John 
Claymond, held the post for twenty years (1517-37). Christ Church, *'at 
once a Cathedral and a College," founded as Cardinal's College, by Wolsey, on 
letters patent from the King, July 13, 1525, and dedicated to **the most 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, St. Frideswide, and All Saints," and to be 
styled ''Collegium Thomas Wolsey, Cardinalis Eboracensis." The foundation- 
stone of th6 building was laid July 17, 1525, with great pomp and ceremony, 
at the south-eastern corner of the Great Quadrangle, by John Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who preached a discourse apropos to the occasion, in Latin, 
from Proverbs ix. 1 — ** Wisdom hath builded her house." Upon Wolsey 's 
attainder, for favouring Queen Catherine, the works were stopped until the 
University besought the King's interest. One of the Trevelyan MSS. notes 
a curious fact — Exactly three months before the death of Wolsey, the Dean 
and Canons of Cardinal's College had completely separated themselves from 
the Cardinal, and from all the interest he had taken in their establishment, 
that, instead of re- writing to him for the comparatively low sum of £184, for 
the purpose of carrying on their works, they applied to the King for the loan 
of the money ; the entry of which loan is made in the Trevelyan manuscript, 
"upon an obligation to be repaid agayne," '*on this side Christinmas next 
cumming." Henry VIII. consented to become patron of the foundation ; and 
on July 8, 1532,. he refounded the College by letters patent, dedicated as 
before, but named King Henry the Eighth's College, giving it an annual 
revenue of ^£2,000. This was of short continuance, for on May 20, 1545, it 
was again refounded under the present mixed form of a Cathedral and academic 
College, and called the " Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford of King Henry 
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the Eighth's foundation.'' Dr. John Hidden was the first Dean (1532^ on 
tile second foundation, ajx»t that he held for one year only, being suooeeded 
1^ Dt. John Oliver. The original foundation oonaiated of 186 persons — a 
Dean, Sub-Deam, sixtv Canons of the full rank, forty Oanons of the second 
rank, ten Public Eteaaers, thirteen Chaplains, tweWe Clerks, an Organist, and 
thirteen Choristers ; the foundation of Henry YITI. consisted of a Bishop, 
Dean, eight Canons, eight Chaplains, Schoolmaster. Orffanist, eight Clerks, 
eight Choristers, and one hundred Students. Dr. Ricnard Coxe was appointed 
the first Dean, which he held for seven years (1546-53). Henry conveyed 
tiie College to the Dean and Oanons and their successors for ever, as well as 
the lands and tithes with which it was endowed, on condition of maintaining 
the number on the foundation, and paying the sum of j£40 yearly to the 
Begins Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek. In June, 1518, Wolsey 
obtoined power from Convocation to revise and remodel the Statutes of the 
Universily ; and he also founded in the same year seven public lectures for 
Theology, Civil Law, Physic, Philosophy, Mathematics, Greek and Bhetorio. 
Henry Yin. founded the Regius Professorships of Divinity, 1535, 
^rst. Dr. John Warner, Warden of All Souls' College) ; Hebrew, 1540 (Bev. 
Thomas Harding, M. A., Fellow of New College); Civil Iaw, 1546 (Dr. John 
Storey, Principid of Broadgates HtUl — Pembroke College^ ; and Greek, 1547 
(Nicholas Harpsfield, B.C.L., Fellow of New College). In 1520 there was a 
renewal of contention between the students and citizens in St. Aldate's, by 
Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke College), in which riot many were severely 
injured. Nicholas de Burgo, an Italian, of the University of Paris, succeeded 
Thomas Brynknell as a Divinity Lecturer in Oxford. He made himself so 
obnoxious to the citizens by warmly espousing the cause of Henry VIIL, 
when he was forcing his divorce from Catherme of Arragon, that he waa 
stoned by women as he passed along the streets, on February 18, 1522, 
and had to flee for safety. Thirty of the turbulent women were imprisoned 
in the Bocardo for maltreating Burgo. In 1521 Henry assumed the title of 
the '* Defender of the Faith," and the prosecution of those professing the 
principles of Luther commenced in Oxford, the German reformer's works 
being publicly burnt. In 1527 a search was made in the city, by command o£ 
Wolsey, for copies of Tyndale's New Testament. These had been circulated 
among the students by the Rev. Thomas Garrett, curate of Allhallow's 
Church, Cheapside, London. The testaments were found ; and Gkurrett with 
twenty-seven students taken prisoners. They were sentenced to carry a fagot 
each, walking in procession firom St. Mary's Church to Wolsey's College, and 
from thence to Carfax, where a fire was kindled, and the testaments burnt. 
The students were afterwards imprisoned in Christ Church and Osney Abbey 
for six months, in damp noisome dungeons, their diet being salt-fish and 
bread. From the effects of such hard treatment four died. Thomas Garrett, 
after many fiights from place to place and imprisonments, was burnt at the 
stake in Smithfield, London, in 1541, with Dr. Kobert Barnes and William 
Hierome. In 1521 John Mason, the son of a cowherd at Abingdon, was made 
a Bachelor of Arts and Fellow of All Souls' College. He was recommended 
to Henry YIH. by Sir Thomas More, and soon became a favourite of the 
monarch, who sent him to the University of Paris. He went on several 
embassies, and attained high position, being created a knight. He was the 
first layman holding the Chancellorship of the University, to which he waa 
elected in 1552. On July 5, 1535, Sir Thomas More (a student of Canterbury 

Chief- Justice J. P. Norman, Exeter College, murdered at Calcutta, Sept, 187L 
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College), Chanoellor of England, was unjustly beheaded by the command of 
Henry YIII. On March 29, 153*^, Thomas Sfakeral, M.A., student of Uni- 
versity College, was drawn and hanged at Tyburn for denying the King's 
supremacy. He led the commons of Lincolnshire, under the name of 
" Captain Cobler," when they rose against Henry in 1536, at the commence- 
ment of the dissolution of religious houses. On July 19, 1537, Anthony 
Brookbey, a student of Magdalen College, was also hung for speaking against 
Henry's assumption in dismissing the Pope and demolishing reliffious houses. 
On May 22, 1538, John Forest (descended from an Oxford family) was hung 
on a gallows bv the middle and under the armpits at Smithfield, a fire being 
kindled beneatn him. After death his ashes were scattered to the winds. 
His crime was taking the part of Queen Catherine of Arragon. On July 30| 
1540, Edward Powell (a Welshman, Oriel College), Thomas Abel CM.A., 
Oxford, 1516), and Richard Fetherston were hung, drawn, and quarteored at 
Smithfield for denying the King's supremacy. Powell was advocate for Queen 
Catherine, and Abel (^aplain to the Queen. Powell was such an able disputant 
against Luther that an epistle of congratulation was voted him by the Uni- 
versity, and his works were sent to the Eling by Convocation. He was also 
a great benefactor to St. Mary-the-Virgin Church. In 1543 Dr. London, 
Warden of New College, a virulent persecutor of Protestants, was convicted 
of perjury, and was sentenced to ride with his face to the horse's tail throu£;h 
Windsor, Beading, and Newbury, and to stand in the pillory in each place. 
He died from grief soon after in the Fleet Prison, London. The Duke of 
Buckingham, Thomas Cromwell, the Earl of Surrey, Bishop Fisher, and 
several others were also sent to the scaffold in Henry's reign. Li 1539 the 
celebrated SiaiuUi of Six ArHcles were passed, which aSfectedthe clergy of the 
University considerably, calling forth severe comments, and causing several to 
leave Oxford, among whom was Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester (martyred in 
Mary's reign). They were as follows : — 

1. That in the Sacrament the body and blood of Chriat are preaent.- 

2. That Communion in both kinds is not essential to salyation. 
8. That priests may not marry. 

4. That TOWS of chastity must be obsenred. 

5. That private masses ought to be continued. 

6. That auricular confession must be retained. 

Henry VllL reigned thirty-eight years (1509-4^), and during that time had 
six wives — Catherine of Arragon (divorced), Anne Boleyn (beheaded), Jane 
Seymour (died), Anne of Cleves (divorced), Catherine Howard (beheaded), and 
Catherine Parr. The latter survived him. He died at Whitehall, London, 
in 1547, and was succeeded by 

EDWARD VI., his son (by Jane Seymour, third wife), at nine years of age. 
His reign lasted six years only (1547-53), during five years of which period the 
Duke of .Somerset, his uncle, was Protector, at the head of a Council of sixteen 
nobles. Somerset was executed in 1552, for plotting the death of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who became Protector in his- place. In the third year of 
Edward's reign it was enacted that '' No gownsmen should concern themselves 
at the election of any President, Fellow, or Scholar, or do anything to oppose 
the visitation now ordered by the King. " A very unjust and harsh measure 
of University reform, in point of religion, was put in force by commissioners 
specially appointed. The College libraries were searched for superstitious 
manuscripts alleged to be within them, Lincoln College Library being the 

Mutiny of Soldiers iit Oxford, June 12, 1646. 
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only one that escaped ravage . Many exquiaitely-illuminated work s were taken 
and committed to the flames, and other valuable ornaments defaced. The 
illuminated windows in the Divinity School (descriptive of the Saints and 
Fathers of the Churoh) and the armorial bearings of nearly a hundred bene- 
factors were also destroyed. This severe treatment caused quite an exodus of 
the students (1015) the school-list only showing sixteen determining bachelors 
remaining at the following season of Lent. The firm attitude of the students 
caused the commissioners to entertain the idea of reducing the Colleges into 
one. This course was averted, but the form of government of the collegiate 
foundation was changed, a code being put in force that continued until Arch^ 
bishop Laud formed a fresh scheme in the reign of Charles L In the first 
year of Edward's reign Peter Martyr, D.D. of the University of Padua, was 
incorporated D.D. of Oxford. He was appointed to the Divinity Lectureship 
by the King's order in 1548. In 1549 a public disputation took place in the 
Divinity School between Peter Martyr and a Roman Catholic Canon of Christ 
Church on the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament. Martyr defeated 
his opponent. In 1550 a Canonry of Christ Church was bestowed upon him, 
and he resided in the House with his wife. Peter Martyr and Richard Cox 
(^Dean of Christ Church) were the first collegians that introduced their wives 
into the foundation. They suffered great indignities in consequence. Martyr's 
wife died soon after, and was buried in the Cathedral, near St. Frideswide's 
Shrine. Four years subsequently her bodv was taken up, thrown out of the 
Cathedral with scorn, and buried in a dungnill. In Elizabeth's reign her body 
was again replaced from whence it had been taken. Martyr wrote his *^ Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians" in the garden at Christ 
Church, in a study constructed by his order. He left Oxford in 1554. On 
July 15, 1548, Queen Catherine Parr (widow of Henry VIII.) visited Oxford, 
and " was received with great solemnity," says Wood, *' into Magdalen 
College, by the Vice-Chancellor and Scholars of the University, especisdly by 
the Venerable Dr. Owen Oglethorpe, President, with the Scholars of that 
College, and there entertained with a most sumptuous banquet, to the great 
honour of that Society." Fiffcy-one of the Psalms of David were first com- 
posed in English metre in 1549, by Thomas Stemhold, who resided four years 
in Oxford — principally at New College. John Hopkins was associated with 
him, and with William Wittyngham nearly completed the metrical version. 
Hopkins took his B.A. in 1544. Edward VI. died in 1653. Previously to 
his death he was prevailed upon by the Duke of Northumberland to name 

LADY JANE GREY as his successor. She reigned only nine days. This 
clever unfortunate Queen, with the Duke of Northumberland and Lord Dudley, 
suffered death. It was related that she was extremely partial to Oxford, which 
she visited. 

QUEEN MARY (daughter of Henry VIII., by Catherine of Arragon, his 
first wife) ascended the throne in 1553, being proclaimed at Norwich, the 
army sent against her by Northumberland going over to her standard. Bur- 
net says that Mary's '' firm adherance to her mother's cause and interest, and 
her backwardness in submitting to the King, her father (in the matter of his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, the mother of Que^n Elizabeth), were thought 
crimes of such nature by Henry, that he came to a resolution to put her openly 
to death ; and that, when all others were unwilling to run any risk in trying 

Qewfse Napier, Catholic, hang, drdwn, and quartered at Oxford, 1611. 
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to saye her, Granmer alone ventured upon it," and succeeded. Oranmer 
was repaid by martyrdom ! The Queen was pious and clever, but extremely 
bigoted, and determined to make England a Roman Catholic country again. 
Despite her Eomanist opinions Mary was generous to the University, for she 
confirmed its ancient privileges, and granted numerous additional advantages. 
The second Parliament of Mary's reign was summoned to meet at Oxford, from 
whence it adjourned to Westminster. Joannes Frateroulus, D.D. (a Span- 
iard), linboln College, was the Regius Professor of Divinity in 1556-8. 
Several Spanish doctors were incorporated at Oxford in Mary's reign, the most 
notable being Peter de Sotho, who was appointed a Reader in Divinity, with 
the special task of eradicating Peter Martyr's doctrine ; Bartholomew 
Carranza, a friar of the order of St. Dominic (subsequently Archbishop of 
Toledo) was named Sotho's coadjutor. John de Villa Garcina (of Valladolid), 
and Aiithony Rescbius (called by John Fox ''Friar Richard") were also 
engaged in a similar work to Sotho and Carranza. Cardinal Reginald Pole 
(cousin-german to Henry VII.), Fellow of Corpus Christi College (1523), was 
elected Chancellor of the University on October 26, 1556, which he held till his 
death, November 18, 1558. Pole was called the '' great ornament of the Uni- 
versity." He was twice elected to the Papal throne, but refused to accept the 
honour. The University during Mary's brief reign was far from prosperous. 
Learning was treated with contempt — ^the Lecturers seldom did their duty — 
and a sermon was preached about once a month. Only eighty-nine Masters of 
Arts took their degrees in the five years, and there were but three inceptors in 
divinity, eleven in civil law, and six in physic. The students showed their 
hostility to Mary's delegates in a most determined manner : on one occasion 
the host was snatched from the pyx by a student, and trampled under foot ; 
another forced the censor from the hands of the person offering incense in 
Magdalen College Chapel. Two Colleges were founded in Mary's reign- 
Trinity College, March 8, 1554 ; St. John's, May 29, 1555. Sir Thomas Pope 
purchased the site and buildings of Trinity College in 1554 of Dr. George Owen 
and William Martyn, to whom a grant of them had been made from the Crown 
a short time previous. Pope founded the present College by licence and 
charters obtained from Mary and Philip, and respectively dated March 8 and 
28, 1555. It was dedicated to the '' Holy and Undivided Trinity," for a 
President, twelve Fellows, and eight Scholars (afterwards increased to twelve), 
and thus commenced a new era in academical history. Sir Thomas Pope was 
bom at Deddington, Oxon, in 1508, his parents being of the middle class. 
He received his early education at Banbury School, and afterwards at Eton. 
Entering Gray's Inn, he became an eminent lawyer and Clerk of the 
Briefs of the Star Chamber when twenty-five, and Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery. Henry VIII. was much attached to Sir Thomas, and constituted 
him Treasurer of the Court of Augmentation, established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1536. He was appointed Warden of the Mint, Treasurer of the Jewels 
in the Tower of London, &c. In the reign of Edward VI. Sir Thomas lived in 
retirement, and had the Princess Elizabeth confided to his care. On the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary to the throne he again came into public life, and was made 
Oofierer to the Royal Household. Pope died on January 29, 1559, at Clerken- 
well, from a pestilential fever. His body was first deposited in St. Stephen's 
Church, Walbrook, but afterwards removed to the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and there interred. Sir Thomas possessed above thirty manors 

besides considerable estates and advowsons, situated in the counties of Bed . 
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ford, Gloucester, Hereford, Kent, Oxford, end Wsrwiok. Wliarton, in hisMlb 
of Sir Thomaa, remerks — <' If it be hie crime to have aooiinralated riches, let 
it be remembered that he consecrated a nart of those riches, no^ amid the 
terrors of a death-bed, nor in the dreams of old a^, but in the prime of Ufe 
and the vigour of understanding, to the public service of his country ; that he 
gave them to future generations for the perpetual support of literature and 
religion.'* Sir Thomas White purchased St. Bemard^s College from Ohrisfc 
Church, on May 86, 1655, paying an annual quit rent of twenbr shiSinfls. Sti 
John's College was founded four davs after (Iffay 29), by Sir Thomas^ 
in virtue of a roysl license, previously obtained by letters patent^ under the 
style and title of ''St. John^ptiste College, in the University of Oxford.'* 
The letters patent were dated May 1, 1565. On March 5, 1557, a new charter 
was procured, Sir Thomas having made considerable additions to his benefac- 
tion. The latter date is therefore sometimes given as being the foundation 
of the College. Sir Thomas White was bom at Rickmansworth, Herts, in 
1492, at a farmhouse belonging to his ikther; who was an extensive clothier in 
that town. Shortly after the birth of Thomas, he left Rickmansworfh and 
settled in Readins, hence the statement made in manv records, that Sir 
Thomas was bom there. Sir Thomas's mother was Mazy, daughter of Sir John 
Keblewhite, of South Fawley, Berks. At the age of twelve Thomas was seat to 
London, and apprenticed to a tailor, whom he served for ten years. His master 
bequeathed White £100, and this, with a small paternal bequest, enabled him 
to commence business in 1523. This business was so successfully managed 
that it speedily brought independence, and enabled him to dispense those 
charities that have made his name noteworthy. He was twice married; 
firstly, to Agnes, at Luton, Bedfordshice, in 15dO (died February, 1558) ; 
secondly, to Jane, widow of Sir Ralph Warren, in 1559 (died 1573, having 
survived Sir Thomas seven years). Sir Thomas was Sheriff of London in 1546, 
and Mayor of London in 1553 and 1557* The honour of knighthood was con* 
f erred on him by Queen Mary, in 1553, for his services during Wyatt's insurreo^ 
tlon. SirThomas White was a member of the ancient guild of Merchant Taylors. 
The School in connection with the guild was founded in Suffolk Lane, Thames- 
Street, London, in 1561 ; audit is supposed that one of the principal motives of 
Sir Thomas in founding and endowing St. John's College, was to*provide for the 
advancement of the youth educated in Merchant Taylors' School, which is 
therefore visited, and the Upper Form examined, by the President and 
Fellows of St. John's College, previously to the Election of Scholars for that 
foundation, no fewer than thirty-three being chosen from the School. Sir 
Thomas had desired to found a College at Beading, but relinquished that 
idea, it is traditionally said, in consequence of a dream. This is related in 
Dr. Plot's ** History of Oxfordshire." He was *' warned in a dream that he 
should build a College near a place where there was a triple elm growing from 
one root ;" and that, after a short search, '' he met with something near 
Gloucester Hall [now Worcester College], that seemed to answer his dream ; 
where he accordingly erected a great deal of building ; but, afterwards finding 
another elm, near St. Bernard's College, more exactly to answer his dream, he 
left off at Gloucester Hall, and founded St. John Baptist's College." There is 
probably an error in this description relating to the buildings at 
Gloucester Hall, for Sir Thomas did not purchase the property until 
March 20, 1660, from William Dodington, to whom they had been 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in the second year of her reign. St. John'g 
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College took poaBeasion on March S6, and Glouoester Hall, after being ex* 
toosiyely repaured at the expense of Sir Thomas, was made into an academical 
Hall under the title of <* The Principal and Scholars of St. John Baptiste 
HalL" One of the Fellows of St. Johirs College was elected Principal of the 
Hall, and on St John Baptist's Day, 1560, the New Principal and sdiolars, to 
the number of one hundred or more, took their first commons in the refectory. 
Sir Thomas White, in addition to founding St. John's College and St. Jolm 
Baptiste Hall, left a legacy of £3,000, with which the manor of Walton was 
porebased. He also gave large sums of money to the Corporations of Oxford, 
Bristol, Coventry, and other places, to the number of twenty-four, for the 
relief of aged tnidesmen, and the encouragement of young tradesmen, 
oppressed for want of capital. He died on February 11, 1566, at Oxford, 
aged seventy-four, and was buried in tbe Chapel of St. John's College, a funeral 
oration being delivered by Dr. Edward Campion, the Jesuit. 

Mary reigned five years and four months, and the bitter persecution of 
Protestants began about a year and a-half after she ascended the throne. 
The statement, sanctioned by Lord Buighley, is, that in three years and nine 
months, nearly 400 perished — men, women, youths, maidens, and children-^by 
imprisonment, torment, fiunine, and fire. A hundred martyred annually. 
At Bow, thirteen persons were burned at once (eleven men and two women) ; 
ten in the same way at Lewes (including a mother and her son) ; ten at Col- 
chester (six in the momiug and four in the afternoon), and three at Oxford. 
One of the principal leaders in the Marian persecution was Bishop Bonner 

i called the ''Bloody") of Broadgates Hall (Pembroke College), who alone 
)rought two hundred to the stake, and held a public thanksgiving for the 
restoration of Bomanism. Five months before the Queen's decease, the last 
fire was kindled at Smithfield. Seven martyrs were consumed ; but the scene 
was the triumph of the sufferers, and the sympathy of the spectators respond^ 
ing with a loud and hearty '^ Amen" to the martyrs' prayers, in spite of a 
hmrtless prohibition of all such demonstrations, alarmed the peraecutors, and- 
showed the fruitlessness of their cruelty. A stUl deeper gloom was cast upon 
the University by the martyrdom of the '' noble three," Bishops Bidley and 
Latimer and Archbishop Cranmer, who were burnt at the stake in Broad 
Street. On September 30, 1555, Bishops Latimer and Ridley were ordered to 
appear before the Bishops of Bristol, Gloucester, and Lincoln in the Divinity 
School, when, after a prolonged hearing, the case was adjourned to the day 
following in St. Mary-the- Virgin Church, from whence they were " committed 
to the secular powers, of them to receive punishment ; and further were 
excommunicated by the great excommunication. " Bidley and Latimer were 
martyred on October 16, 1555, and Cranmer March 21, 1556. The actual 
spot was imagined until late years to have been in the city ditch, under the 
northern wall, running down the side of Broad Street. The ditch was close 
beneath the old tower known as the '* Martyrs' Tower" (now used as a stable 
in the Ship Inn Yard). It formed part of the Bocardo Prison, Whilst a 
drain was being constructed, very near to the spot where the iron cross 
is now placed to mark the locality of the martyrdom, the excavators came 
upon a stake, about 6ft. below the surface, surrounded by a large quantity of 
blackened and charred wood, which was supposed to be the spot 
where the martyrs were subjected to the '' baptism of fire." The stake was 
purchased by the Bev. J. C. Clutterbuck, of Long Wittenham, and presented 
by him to the University, and has since been placed in a glass case in the 
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Ashmolean Museum, Broad Street. Bishops Ridley and Latimer were con- 
fined in the Bocardo Prison previously to tneir martyrdom ; and the account 
of their immolation is given in the quaint language of John Fox : — " Then 
they brought a lighted fagot, and laid the same down at Ridley's feet ; upon 
which Latimer said, ' Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. 
We shall this day light such a candle by God's grace in England as I trttst 
shall never be put out. * ... When Dr. Ridley saw the fire flaming towards 
him, he cried with a loud voice, ' Li manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum : Domine, recipe spiritum meum.' And after repeated this latter part 
often in English, **Lord, Lord, receive my spirit.' Master Latimer cried as 
vehementlv on the other side, ' Q, Father of heaven, receive my soul !' and 
received the flame as it wero embracing it. ... He soon died, as it 
appeareth, with very little pain, or none. And thus much concerning the end 
of thift old and blessed servant of God, Master Latimer, for whose labori<niB 
travails, fruitful life, and constant death the whole realm have cause to give 
great thanks to Almighty Grod. But Dr. Ridley . . . the fire burned first 
beneath, being kept down by the wood ; which when he felt, he desired them, 
for Christ's sake, to let the fire come unto him. Which when his brother-in- 
law heard . . . intending to rid him out of his pain ... as one in sorrow 
not well advised what he did, heaped fagots upon him, so that he clean 
covered him, which made the fire more vehement beneath, that it burned all 
his nether parts before it once touched the upper. ... Yet in all this 
torment he forgot not to call upon God, still having in his mouth, ' Lord, 
have mercy upon me. ' ... In which pangs he laboured till one of the 
standers-by pulled the fagots off above ; and where he saw the fire flame up 
he rested himself unto tiiat side. And when the flame touched the gun- 
powder he was seen to stir no more, but burned on the other side, falling 
at Mr. Latimer's feet. In beholding of which horrible sight hundredLs 
were moved to tears, and signs of sorrow there were on every side." 
Stiype, in his '' Memorials," says that Cranmer saw the martyrdom of Latimer 
and Ridley from St. Michael's Church Tower, and ^' looking after them, and 
devoutly falling upon his knees, he prayed God to strengthen their faith and 
patience in that their last but painful passage." The account for the burning 
(also mentioned by Strype) is a curiosity. It is as follows :•— 

£ 9. d. 
For three load of wood fagots to bom Ridley and Latimer - - 12 
Item, one load of furze fagots - - • - - • - -034 

For the carriage of these four loads 020 

Item, a post -- ..-014 

Item, two chains ...........0S4 

Item, two staples ...........006 

Item, four labourers 0-2 8 



£15 2 



A curious memorandum is also preserved in manuscript, giving an account of 
the dietary of the Bishops, at the expense of Masters WinMe and Wells, 
bailiffs of the city at that time. An extract of the charges for their dinner 
on October 1, 1555, is appended :— 



£ 8. d. 

Bread and ale 002 

Oysters 001 

Butter 002 

Eggs 2 



£ 8. d, 
A piece of fresh salmon - - - 10 

Wine 008 

Cheese and pears - - - - 2 



lomg (dried fish) ...-008' 026 

Stephen Colledge hung at Oxford for alleged treason, August, SI, 1681. 
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Dr. Julius Palmer, Fellow of Magdalen Ck)llege, a zealous Komauist, was 
extremely forward in assisting at the martyrdom of the Bishops. Before the 
dose of 1555 he became a Lutheran ; and on July 16, 1556, he suffered death 
in a similar manner, in company with two others, at the Sand Pits, near 
Newbury, Beiks. Archbishop Oranmer was brought into St.Mary-the-Yirgin 
Church to proclaim his adhesion to the Komish faith, on the morning of his 
martyrdom (March 21, 1550). Instead of his adhereiice being confirmed, he 
boldly repudiated all he had said in favour of Romish assumption, as being 
"contrary to the truth;" adding, "As for the Pope, I refuse him as Anti- 
Christ !" Murmurs of discontent arose at such boldness. Cranmer faltered 
not. Then followed great uproar, the preacher shouting, " Stop the heretic's 
mouth !" And then from the Churcn to the stake. Tennyson, the poet- 
laureate, in his poem, " Queen Mary" (published 1876), thus pictures the 
martyrdom of Cranmer : — 



"You saw him, how he past among the 

crowd; 
And ever as he walked the Spanish friars 
Still plied him with entreaty and reproach : 
But Cranmer, as the helmsman at the helm 
Steers, ever looking at the happy haven 
Where he shall rest at night, moved to hi3 

death ; 
And I could see that many silent hands 
Came from the crowd and met his own ; and 

thus, 
When he had come where Bidley burnt with 

Latimer, 
He, with a cheerful smUe, as one whose mind 
Is all made up, in haste put off the rags 
They had mocked his misery with, and all in 

white. 
His long white beard, which he had never 

shaven 
Since Heniy's death, down-sweeping to the 

chain 
Wherewith they bound him to the stake, he 

stood, 
More like an ancient father of the Church 



Than heretic of these times ; and still the 

friars 
Plied him, but Cranmer only shook his head. 
Or answered them in smiling negatives ; 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a sudden cry : — 
' Make short ! make short !' And so they lit 

the wood. 
Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven, 
And thrust his right into the bitter flame ; 
And crying, in his deep voice, more than 

once, 
'This hath oflfended— this unworthy hand !* 
So held it till it all was burned, before 
The flame had reached his body. I stood 

near— 
Mark'd him. He never uttered moan of 

pain; 
He never stirred or writhed : but, like a 

statue, 
Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 
Gave up the ghost ; and so passed, martyr- 

like- 
Martyr I may not call him — past — but 

whither?" 



The amount for burning Cranmer was : — 



100 wood fagots 
160 furze fagots 
Carriage of them 
Two labourers 



£ 


8. 


d. 





6 


8 





8 


i 








8 





1 


4 



£0 12 



The same stake, chain, and staple served for both purposes. The expenses 
of the bailiffs of the city, including the above sums, amounted to ^63 10s. 2d.^ 
which they had great difficulty in getting from Government, for "the 
authorities in those days were more ze^ous to send these three good men to 
Oxon, and there to serve their ends upon them, and afterwards to bum them, 
than t^ey were careful to pay the charges thereof." The tercentenary of the 
martyrdom was celebrated in the city, October 16, 1855. John Hooper 
(of Merton College and St. Alban Hall), Bishop of Gloucester, was martyred 
in that city on Feb. 9, 1555 ; John Rogers (also of Merton College) and 
Archbishop Philpot fNew College) likewise perished at the stake in 1565. 
Historians are divided as to whether Queen Mary bore the title of Princess o 
Wales before her accession. It is said that Henry VIII. , desirous of retaining 

Bishop vnibeifoTce (Winchester), killed by fftll from horse, July 19, 1873. 
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the ffood graces of hia Welsh sublects, really oonfbrred the title upon her. If 
this oe correot, Mary was the only female who ever held the rank by her own 
rig^t as descendant of the sovereign. She never visited Oxford. Mary was 
extremely jealous of the Princess Elizabeth, and ordered her confinement 
twice near Oxford— at Rycote (Thame) and Woodstock, from May 19, 1554» 
till April, 1556, for aUeffed participation in the conspiracy of Dudley to place 
Lady Jane Grey upon uie throne. Whilst in durance Elizabeth made eighteen 
pieces of baby linen for Queen Mary, when ^' she was thought to be with 
•child" — a false conception. Taylor, the water poet, in his praises of the 



SlM made the Needle her companion itQI, 
And In that ezerclie her time she spent 

A* many UTins yet do know her eklll. 
Thus she wu still, a oaptlTe or else crowaad, 

▲ Needlewoman, Royal and Renowned.^ 



needle, records of Elizabeth that — 

" When she a malde had many troubles past, 
Vrom jayle to Jayle byMaiy*' angry spleene, 

And Woodstocke and theXower In prison past, 
And after all wasBngland's peerlesseQaeen. 

Yet, howsoever, sorrow came or went. 



There is a tradition to the effect that when Elizabeth was imprisoned at Wood- 
«todc a fire broke out under the room in which dhe slept, but whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise caused is unknown. The following verse was written 
with charcoal by Elizabeth on the window-shutter of her apartment : — 



*' O, Fortune i how thy restless wayering state 
Hath fraught with cara my troubled wltt. 
Witness this present prison, whither Fate 
Oould bear me, and the joys I quit 
Thou causedat the guiltie to be losed 
From bandes wherein are Innocents Inclosed ; 



Causing the guiltless to be straites reserved* 
And freeing those that death well desenred ; 
But by her malice can be nothing wrou^Ehte ; 
Bo Ood send to my foes all they have 

thoughte." 

Blizabbthb, Prisoner, Anno Bom., 1666i. 



She also employed herself in working a needle- work cover for her book, con- 
taining the Epistles of St. Paul, now preserved in the Bodleian library, 
Oxford. The borders on one side contain the following words — "Celvm 
Patria. Scopvs vifcae xvps. Christvs via, Christo vive." On the other 
side, ''Beatvs qvi divitias scriptvrae legens verba vertit in opera.'* In the 
middle of the front cover a heart and round about it '' Eleva cor svrsvm ibi 
vbi E. O." (i.e., tst Gh/ristus). In the middle of the bsck cover a star, and 
round about it " Vicit omnia pertinax viitvs. E 0." (i.e., Elizahetha Cap- 
tiva). The book is printed in old-English type. Despite Mary's ammosity 
to Elizabeth, she did not succeed in causing her death, which doubtless was 
lier aim. Mary died at Westminster in 1558, and was succeeded by 

QCTEEN ELIZABETH (daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn). The 
reign of Elizabeth was hailed as the commencement of a far happier 
period, especially for those who had been persecuted by Mary. The Queen 
let twelvemonths elapse before she had the necessary changes carried into 
effect. Harshness was seldom used towards those who held Romish doctrines ; 
they were merely asked to resign. One of her earliest acts was to order the 
arrest of Bishop Bonner, whom she looked upon as a man so defiled with 
blood that she would not allow him to approach her. He was imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea, where he died Sept. 5, 1569. The Protestant religion was 
re-established by Parliament in 1559, and the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 
made law. All the Bishops, with one exception (Kitchen, of Llandaff), 
refused the oath of Supremacy, and were removed from their sees. The 
clergymen, excepting a very few, obeyed the mandate. In 1560 not one 
theological exercise was performed in the Divinity School, only one in civil 
law, and but three in physic, so much had the University suffered through 

Walter de Merton (Bishop of Sochester killed hy fall from hone, Oct. 27> 1277. 
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changes of faith In the same year, not one degree was taken in divinity, law, 
or physia In 1561 there was but (me constant preacher in Oxford ; and in 
1563 only two to the academicians, and when these were absent their dutiea 
were undertaken by laymen, one of whom was Bichard Tavemer, Esq., of 
Watereaton, Sheriff of the County, who held a preaching license, granted b7 
Edward VL 

INCORPORATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Elizabeth incorporated the University in 1571> under the style and title of 

''The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford." The 

Act thus recited : — 

" Be It therefore enacted by the authority of this present Parliament, that the Right 
Honoorable Robert Barl of Leicester, bow Chancellor of the said University of Oxford, 
and his successors for ever, and the Masters and Scholars of the same University of 
Oxford for the time being, shall be incorporate and have a perpetual succession iif 
fact, deed, and name in the name of * The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford ;' and that the same Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
game University for the time being from henceforth by the name of ' The Chancellor, 
Miutters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford, and by none other name or 
names,' sh^ be called and named for evennore.'' 

The University was also released from the payment of first-fruits and tenths,, 
and from subsidies on the temporalities or lay fees. A further privilege was 
also sought by the University to send representatives to Parliament, but thia 
£3izabeth would not grant. In 1578 the University required students to be 
periodically catechised and examined in certain specified Protestant formu- 
laries ; and in 1581 the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England were 
ratified, and made a test in the University on matriculations. In Februaiv^ 
1586, the first University Preachers were appointed at St. Mary-the- Virgin 
Church. A succession of preachers have been engaged from that period to 
the present. On Saturday, August 31, 1566, Elizabeth paid her first visit to 
Oxford, which had long been promised. She entered the city from the 
Woodstock Boad, and was received at Wolvercote by the Earl of Leicester 
and the Heads of Houses, when the staves of the superior beadles were delivered 
to her by the Chancellor and restored again. At Summertown the Mayor and 
Corporation waited upon her Majesty, and the Mayor, Thomas Willyams, 
surrendered his mace into her hands, which she returned. He then presented 
her, in the name of the city, with a cup of silver, double gilt, in which was 
£40 in old gold. From the point near the Gborge Inn, in Commarket Street, 
to Carfax, the University was ranged in order, according to degree, and 
each order presented her Majesty with Latin verses and orations. The 
Queen remained in the city for seven days and was entertained witii 
dramatic performances in Merton Hall, when the play of '* Palsemon and 
Arcyte," written by Richard Edwards, was performed before her Majesty. 
Two evenings were employed in the performance, and the Queen was delighted 
with it ; promising the author great advancement. A melancholy feature, 
however, happened during its representation ; part of the stage fell down, and 
three men were killed on the spot. The Queen was much affected by this- 
calamity, but this soon wore away, "for the power of the comic poet was so 
great, that it made her laugh, whether she would or no." On the fourth day 
of her visit a dramatic entertainment was given before the Queen in Christ 
Church Hall, in the course of which the undergraduates imitated the cry of 
hounds in the hunting of Theseus so excellently that Elizabeth was in ecstaoy. 

Dr. James Johnson (Bishop of Woroester), Ulled by fall from horse, 1772. 
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A Latin tragedy, entitled " Progne,** hj Canon James Calfhill, was perfonned 
in the presence of the royal party in the same Hall on the sacceeding 
evening. There were also public disputations in St. Mary-the-Virgin Church, 
•and numerous garden parties and other festivities. In fact, the Queen*a visit 
was a period of carnival. On the day of her departure the Commissary and 
Proctors, on the part of the University presented her Majesty with six paLrs 
of very fine gloves, and to the nobles and officers of her household, some two 

S.irs and others one. She was conducted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
eads of Colleges, as far as Shotover Hill, where the Earl of Leicester 
informed her their jurisdiction ended, and she then bade them farewell, with 
her face towards Oxford, in these words,— "Farewell ! thou worthy Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; farewell my good subjects there ; farewell my dear scholars ; 
and pray God prosper your studies, farewell, farewell !'* It was on this 
occasion that Ro^er Marbeck, M. A., student of Christ Church, made an elegant 
Latin speech which pleased Her Majesty much. The office of Public Orator 
was established as a memorial of Elizabeth's visit, and conferred on Marbeck. 
who held it for one year. He was afterwards a Canon of Christ Church, 
Provost of Oriel College, and a Doctor of Music. One of the earliest histories 
of the University was written at this time by Thomas Neale, a student of New 
College. It was in Latin verse, and entitled '* Dialogus in adventum sereniss 
Beginae Elizabethse gratulatorius, inter eandem Beginam," in 4to MS. It was 
illustrated with designs of the Colleges and other academical institutions, 
showing by whom they were founded. Neale also prepared a table or map 
describing the Colleges and Halls in Oxford. This was placed on the door of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin Church, and the Queen inspected it several times. Neale 
presented Her Majesty with a translation of the Prophets from the Hebrew 
by himself. In 1559 he was Queen's Professor of Hebrew. He died at 
Cassington (four miles north-west of Oxford) in 1590, aged 71. On August 
31, 1572, Queen Elizabeth visited Woodstock, when she was waited upon by 
the Heads of the Oxford Colleges and officials. Her stay was but limited. 
In 1574 the Queen paid the second visit to Oxford, in compliment to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Chancellor of the University, when great ceremonies 
were enacted. Whilst residing at Woodstock in 1575 the Queen paid another 
visit to Oxford, and again in 1591 . Her last visit was on September 22, 1592, 
when the Mayor and Corporation met her Majesty at the end of St. Giles's, 
and presented her in the name of the city "with a silver gilt cup with sixty 
angels therein " Her reception was distinguished by orations and verses, 
and on arriving at Christ Church, " she was conducted into the Cathedral under 
a canopy supported by four doctors, where she heard a Te Deum and other 
services done byway of thanks for her safe arrival." During her stay she 
was invited by the Warden of Merton College (Dr. Saville) to dine in the 
Hall with sixty "noble and worthy persons," when divinity disputations were 
performed by certain fellows. On her departure she proceeded by way of the 
High Street, casting her eyes upon the walls of All Saints' and St. Mary's 
Churches, and A.11 Souls', University, and Magdalen Colleges, which were 
mostly hung with verses and emblematical expressions of poetry, and was often 
seen to give gracious nods to the scholars. Her Majesty, as on the first 
occasion, took farewell of the University and citizens at Shotover Hill, 
exclaiming^** Farewell, farewell, dear Oxford ! God bless thee ! and increase 
ihy sons in number, holiness, and virtue." Elizabeth was enrolled as a 
benefactor of the University. The following list of the amount contributed 

Edmund IL (" IronBide")i murdered by Duke Edric at Oxford, 1016. 
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by eaoh College in Oxford to defray the expense of the Queen's dosing visit 
and entertaioment is both curious and interesting ; — 



1. Christ Church - - - - £2000 

2. Magdalen 1200 

8. N©w 3000 

4. All Souls' 600 

5. Corpus Chilati . . - - 000 

6. Morton 400 

7. St. John's 400 

8. Brasenose . - - - 800 



9. Queen'a £260 

10. Eieter 200 

11. Oriel 200 

12. Trinity ..... 200 
18. Lincoln 180 

14. Uniyersity 100 

15. Balllol 100 

16. Jesus 70 



The tragedy at Cumnor HaU (three miles south-west of Oxford), the supposed 
murder of Amy Robsart, wife of Lord Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Chancellor 
of the University, took place in Elizabeth's reign, September 8, 1660. It was 
thought for many years that she had been brutaJly murdered, by direction of 
her husband, by Sir Richard Vamey and Anthony Forster. Sir Walter 
Scott. in his romance of *^ Kenilworth,"and Mickle in his ballad of ^'Cumnor 
Hall," give credence to historical fallacies long since proved to be false. The 
more the death of Lady Amy Dudley is investigated tne clearer does it appear 
that the traditional accounts are almost entirely in error. An inquest was 
held with due formalities immediately after the event, and, after a long 
enquiry, a verdict of accidental death was returned. Sir Walter Scott's details 
of Amy's history, in his romance of * * Kenilworth," are said to have been 
founded on the fact that, when Dr. Babington (the Earl of Leicester's chap- 
lain) was ordered to preach her funeral sermon in St. Mary's, he was so 
nervous that " he thrice recommended to men's memories that virtuous lady 
so pitifully * murdered,' instead of saying so pitifully * slain.'" Lady Amy 
Dudley was buried with great pomp " in the Church of our Lady in the towne 
of Oxford." An account of the funeral ceremony is given in a very illegible 
document among the Dugdale MSS. in the Bodleian. It contains numerous 
interesting passages as showing the procession and ceremony with which the 
"body was brought from " Glocester College, a lytell without the towne of 
Oxforde," to St. Mary's Church, where "in the mydell eyle in the upper 
ende was made a hersse" with all due appurtenances. The procession to the 
Church was a very imposing sight, for " after the pore men and women in 
gownes" came the ** Universities, two and two together accordinge to the 
degres of the Colleges, and before every house ther officers with their staves," 
then " the quere in surplesses singenge and after them the minestar. Then 
followed the officials from the Heralds' College all in their mourning habits, 
and " the corpes borne by eight talle yeomen for the way was farre,"next the 
chief mourners and others, and lastly " the Mayor of Oxforde and his bre- 
thren." They entered in at the west door of the Church and the body was 
placed on the hearse, and on ' ' echo syde of the hersse stod two gentlemen 
holdinge the bannerroles and at the feet stood he that held the great banner," 
and then the service began, first '' sarteyne prayers, and then the ten com- 
mandments, the quere answering in Peyke-songe, then the Pystle and the 
Gospell began, and after the Gospell the offeringe," and when this was finished 
* * the sermon began, made by Doctor Babyn^on, whose antheme was Btiii 
mortui qui in Dommo morituntur. In 1874 the Rev. J. W. Burgon, Vicar of 
St. Mary's (appointed Dean of Chichester, 1876), caused an inscription to be 
cut on the top step of three, leading to the chancel of the Church, denoting 
the place of Lady Dudley's interment, as follows : — 

'* In a vault of brick, at the upper end of this quire, was buried Amy Bobsart, wife of 
Lord Robert Dudley, K.G., Sunday, 22nd September, A D 1560." 

Thirty Cathail (BaptlBtB), condemned to death by itarvatton without the City Walls, 1160. 
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Oa September 26, 1661, Thomas Ooyeney, Preeident of Map^en College, waa 
depriyed of his position by the Bishop of Winohester, at his visitation of the 
Coll^ge^ for being a Roman Oatholio, and refusing the oath of sapremacy. 
On April 19, 1668, Thomas Howard, Duke of Korfolk, E.G., Eari Marshal of 
BngUmd, was created M A« in the dwelling of Thomas Furse, the Bear Inn, 
All Saints, Oxford. He was beheaded on Tower Hill, June 2^ 1673, for 
desiring to marry Matv Queen of Scots, without Elizabeth's permission. Sir 
HenxT Sidney, jt.G., liord Deputy of Ireland, was also created M. A. in the 
Deans Lod^pngs, Christ Church, August 2, 1668. Jesus College was 
founded during Elizabeth's reign, June 27, 1671, by Hush Price ^p Bice in 
Welsh), LL.D., Treasurer of St. David's. Price was Dom at Brecknock, 
South Wales. He graduated at Oxford, but at what CoUeffe is uncertain. It 
is stated that his uncle was a canon at Osney Abbey, and that I^ce received 
hitt early education under him. Jesus College was founded principally 
for Welshmen, Price having petitioned Elizabeth that ''she would be 
pleased to found a College in Oxford on which he might bestow his estate 
for the maintenance of certain scholars of Wales, to be trained up in good 
letters." Price conveyed estates of the value of £160 per annum for the 
purpose, which sum was allowed to accumulate to £700 before the College 
was commenced. Elizabeth gave no aid but donations of timber from Shot- 
over and Stowe. The progress of the building was delayed, and at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century there was only a Principal, two or 
three Fellows, and a few Commoners ; but several benefactors came to its 
aid, and before the century closed the foundation was placed on a firm basis. 
Hugh Price died at Brecknock in 1674, three years after the foundation of the 
College. In reference to the founder, there is the following epigram in 
"Comical Dialogues in Welsh, Scotch, and Irish Brogue; or a Morning 
Discourse of a Bottomless Tub, introducing the historical fable of ' The Oak,' " 
published in 1723 : — 



«< 



HngoPreesh 
BuUt this Collesh 
For Jesus Creesh, 
And the Welsh geesh 



Who loTo a peesch 
02 toasted cheesh. 
And here it ish.** 



In 1671 the city was again afiSicted with pestilence, above seven hundred 
losing their lives. In July, 1577, the trial of Rowland Jenkes, bookseller, for 
uttering calumny against the Queen, took place in the old County Uall, 
Oxford, when a msJady, known as the " Gaol Fever^" broke forth, from 
whidi above three hundred persons (all men) lost their lives. The event is 
noted on a marble tablet, ejected in 1875, in the County Hall yard, by J. M. 
Davenport, Esq., Clerk of the Peace. The inscription is as follows : — 

*' Near this spot stood the ancient County Hall unhappily famons in history as the 
scene, in July, 1577, of the Black Assize, when a malignant disease, known as the Gaol 
Fever, cansed the death, within forty days, of the Lord C!hief Baron (Sir Ilobert Bell), 
the High Sheriff (Sir Robert IXOyley, of Merton), and about three hundred more. The 
midady, from the stench of the prisoners, developed itself during the trial of one Bow- 
land Jenkes, 'a saucy, foul-mouthed bookseller, for scandalous words uttered against 
the Queen/ This tablet was placed here in 1875, three hundred years after Xha event 
which it records." 

That the sad mortality which the tablet records did actually occur is 
verified by many writers. In Baker's ^' Chronicle," page 353, in addition to a 
statement of the event, it is said that Lord Chancellor Bacon ascribed the 
fatality to a disease brought into court by the prisoners, and that Dr. Mead 

Magdalen College robbed, 1786. The thiflVSBwera convicted, and one executed. 
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had the same opioion. The armorial bearings were con6rmed to the city in 
1574, by R. Lee, portcullis, in his authorised visitation of Oxfordshire. The 
Oxford arms are — Argent an ox gules, armed and unguled Or, passing over a 
ford of water in base, proper. CVesi — ^a demi-lion rampant, powdered with 
fleur-de-lis Or, holding between his paws a rose Argent, and gules crested 
Or. ^upporterii — On the dexter, an elephant, ermine — eared, collared, and 
lined Argent — armed Or ; on the sinister, a beaver proper — ducally collared 
and lined Or. MotU}^^^ Fortis est Veritas." In 1578 Ralph Agas published the 
first map of Oxford, still preserved in the Bodleian Library. In this map a 
striking peculiarity is observable. Owing to a singular fancy, Agas designed 
the map with the points of the compass contrary to the usual method, the 
southern point at the top, a course which has been productive of numerous 
errors in the ancient topography of Oxford. In a note to Sir John Peshall's 
account of the Castle, describing the original boundaries of the fortress, the 
points of the compass are reversed, an error doubtless caused from a study 
of Agas' map. Agas commenced the map in 1568^ and in the published 
edition he notes this, and humorously versifies his reason for the alteration 
in the points of compass. The lines, which appear on the map, are given : — 



** Neare tenn years paste, the author made 
a doubt 
Whether to print or laie this work aside 
Until he first had London plotted out, 
Which still he craves, although he be 

denied, 
He thinks the citie now in hiest pride ; 
An I would make sheow, how it was 

beste be scene. 
The thirtieth yeare of our moste 
noble Queene. 

** The chaise not greate, the thinge a work 
of praise 
Her present shapp hereafter still to see ; 
To kee pe length, {bredth, and curving of 
the waise. 
Number, height, and forme of buildings 
as they be. 



Eatch man to knowe his owne by just 
degree ; 
With all thinges else that male adorn the 

same. 
And leave her praise unto eternal fame. 

" Meane time the measure, forme, and sight 
I bringe 
Of antient Oxford, noble nurse of skill ; 
A citie seated rltch in every thinge : 
Qirt with woode and water, pasture, come, 

and hill. 
He took the vewe from north, and soe he 
leaves it sf ille, 
For there the buildinges make the 

bravest showe. 
And from these walkes the scholars best 
it knowe." 



The latest map of Oxford was taken in 1872-6 by a company of the Koyal 
Engineers, in which every thoroughfare and buUdinsj were minutely delineated.' 
A severe shock of earthquake was experienced in the city in 1580. In 1681 
the Vice- Chancellor, exercising the University right, appointed certain days 
for brewing, to settle good order among the brewers. Thomas Smith, a 
beer-brewer, in St. Aldate's, refused to conform to the order, and was 
•* committed to the Castle, and obliged to beg pardon of Convocation." 
Albert Alaskie, Prince of Sirad, visited Oxford in 1583, and was entertained with 
dramatic representations in Christ Church Htll. In the same year Elizabeth 
discovered a plot to assansinate her, projected by Dr. Gregory Martin, one of 
the first scholars of St. John's College. The plot was revealed through the 
agency of a book entitled "A Treatise of Schism," written by Martin (when 
in exile), in which Elizabeth was styled Judith, and the text incited the duty 
of the Queen's ladies to take the life of their mistress. The work was printed 
abroad, and a copy sent into England by Cardinal Allen, of St. Mary Hall, 
for republication. William Carter, a London typographer, printed 1,250 
copies, which were seized. Carter being indicted for high treason, and tried at 
the Old Bailey, London, on January 10, 1584. He was convicted and 
sentenced to death, the punishment being carried out the next day at Tyburn, 

Charles Ddaimay Turner Brayo, Esq., Trinity CoHege, poisoned (died April 21}, 1876. 
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where he was bung, diaembowelled, and quartered. William Hinde, the 
<' Ringleader of Nonconformists, *' entered Queen's College in 1586, at the 
age of seventeen years. Ho soon became of repute in Oxford, gathering & 
goodly number around him, teaching the principles to which he was so much 
attached, and by which he gained his sobriquet. Great alarm existed in 
Oxford during the latter years of Elizabeth's reign through the machinations 
of the Jesuit priests (several of whom had studied in the University), residing 
abroad, to again introduce the Romish faith. Oxford became a perpetual 
reoruiting-ground — proselytes were gained in numbers, and sent over to 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome. They came to and fro to England, spreading their 
false doctrines, until it became necessary to take severe measures. Several 
Oxford graduates were taken prisoners at different periods, and executed, 
among whom may be noted — Outhbert Mayne, of St . John's College, ^* the first 
martyr of the Jesuit seminaries." He fled to Douay in 1572; returned to 
England on a Romish mission io 1577, when he was taken prisoner, and 
hung, drawiL and quartered at Launceaton, Cornwall, November 29. 
Edmund Can^ian, a noted Jesuit, of St. John's College, and Ralph bherwin^ 
of Exeter College, suffered similar deaths at Tybmm, London, December 1, 

1581. Campian entered England by stealth, and had several Romish 
books printed, which Sherwin distributed in St. Mary's Church, Oxford. 
John Nutter, B. A., Oxford, a Roman Catholic priest, was bung and burnt at 
Tyburn, February 12, 1582. William Hart (Lincoln College), fled his country, 
but returned, and settling in Yorkshire, spread the hated doctrines of Rome, 
fie was captured, tried, condemned, and suffered the death of a traitor at 
Tork< May 15, 1582. John Stert (Brasenose College), a schoolmaster in 
London, fled to Douay and Rome, from whence he was despatched to England 
on a perverting mission. After residing in Cheshire for some time, he was 
captured, and hung, drawn, and quartered at London, May 28, 1582. 
Thomas Cottam (Brasenose College), captured at Dover, and Lawrence 
Johnson ^also of Brasenose), suffered similar deaths at Tyburn, May 30, 

1582. John Bodye (New College^, removed from his Fellowship for being 
a Papist, went to Rome, returned to England, was captured, and suffered 
death at Andover, Hants, November 2, 1583. Edward Transham, of St. 

•John's College, a native of St. Mary- Magdalen parish, Oxford, was executed, 
for similar procedure, at Tyburn, January 21, 1585. William Wygge (New 
College), was executed at Kingston-on-Thames, October, 1688. John Penny, 
better known as '^ Martin Marprelate," a Welshman, took his degree at Cam- 
bridge, but incorporated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford. For some tim& *'an 
arrant Papist," he changed his views, becoming **a most notorious Ana- 
baptist," and then '*a Brownist" (Independent). Wood says, ** He was the 
most bitter enemy to the Church of England as any that appeared in the long 
reign of Queen Elizabeth." For this he was tid^en prisoner at Stepney, 
London, sentenced to death, and hung at St. Mary Waterings, May 29, 1593. 
His execution was sudden, ^' when men looked the least for the same, then 
he was brought forth, being at dinner, suddenly conveyed to the place of 
execution, where he was hastily bereaved of life, and not suffered (though 
he desired it) to make declaration of his faith towards God, or of his allegi- 
ance to her Majesty." Christopher Wharton (Trinity College), executed at 
York, March 28, 1600, for spreading false doctrine. Henry Cuff (Trinity 
College), *^a most excellent Grecian," was expelled the foundation for allega- 
tions made against Sir Thomas Pope, the founder. He was subsequently 

Lord Abercorn tried at Oxford July 20, ie79, formurderiDg Mr. Fry or, at Barf ord.— Acquitted. 
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chosen a probationer of Merton College, and afterwards arrested for treason 
(conspiring with the Earl of Essex to remove Elizabeth from the throne) in 
1601 , found guilty, and executed at Tyburn, March 30. In 1586 some scho- 
lars of Magdalen College, whose taste for ^^ame was more thorough than their 
desire for study, were convicted and imprisoned for shooting deer in Shotover 
Forest (four miles from Oxford). Lord Norreys, Lord-Lieutenant of Oxford- 
shire, punished them. Their fellow- students determined to resent the con- 
viction of their companion"!, when his Lordship visited at the Michaelmas 
Sessions. Lord Norreys lodged at the Bear Inn, AH Saints. The students, 
armed with oaken cudgels, made an attack upon the retinue of Norreys, re- 
serving his Lordship until afterwards. Timely assistance prevented this, for 
he had had notice of the students' intention. Maximilian, Norreys' son, 
assisted by servants, made an onslaught upon the assailants, beating them 
down to St. Mary's Church. Tlie Vice-Chancellor and Proctors there stopped 
the riot, by rushing in among the combatants, separating them and ordering 
the students back to College. Several persons were hurt. T^en^his Lord- 
ship was leaving the city, and passing Magdalen College, a few^ays after, the 
students assembled on the top of the college tower, having a quantity of turf, 
stones, &c.. gathered there, which they used as pelts, wounding many of his 
Lordship's followers, and endangering the lives of others. Lord Norreys, pro- 
tected by his covered chariot, was driven rapidly past, or probably he would 
have been killed. Resulting from this outrage, some of the students were 
severely pu pished by expulsion, and others by a lengthened course of stud^. 
There was another riot at the election of Proctors in 1694. 

THE CITY LECTURESHIPS, 

Attached to St. Martin's Church, Carfax (the Corporation place of worship), 
were founded January 26, 1586, by order of the City Council, each Lecturer 
(two) to receive twenty marks annually. Mr. Richard Potter (Fellow of 
Trinity College), **an Oxfordshire man bom," and Mr. John Prime (New 
College), born in Holywell, Oxford, wer^ the first appointed to the position. 
These gentlemen were both zealous Calvinists, and lectured alternately on 
Sunday morning. The Mayor and Corporation assembled at a given place, 
and, on the rm^ing of a bell, proceeded to the Church, under pain of certain 
penalties. In 1617 two additional lecturers were appointed, for Sunday 
afternoon service, one being Paul Hood, who became Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, 1620. From 1647 to 1662 the lecturers were reduced to two, but from 
tlie latter year four lecturers were again appointed, and from that period to 
the present successors have been elected when required. The lecturers take 
the service fortniiihtly — two on each Sunday. These lectureships are an unique 
fact in municipal history, for probably no other city or town in England has 
uninterruptedly maintained for nearly three hundred years lecturers to per- 
form divine service every Sunday to a Corporation. The desire of the Council 
that appointed the first lecturers was to further the spread of Protestant 
doctrine, and to hinder Romanism. From 1586 to 1778 the lecturers were 
paid by the result of a special tax, collected with great difficulty — distraint 
of citizens' goods, and even disfranchisement, frequently occurring. In 1778 
the lecturerships were endowed with ^1,500, £1,000 of which was a debt due 
from the Earl of Lichfield to the city, with an additional £500 as a gift. Mr. 
William Wickham, a citizen, and member of the Council, gave £500 more, 
making £2,000, which was invested ultimately in Oxford Canal Shares. 

Mr. J. IfOBter, of Oxford, killed in aoddent on North- Western RaUway, at Wlgan, August 2, 1878. 
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These shares have (generally paiH*a dividend enabling £10 to be given yearly to 
each lecturer. But the most important local event in Elizabeth's reign was the 

FOUNDATION OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 

by Sir Thomas Bod ley, born at Exeter, 1544. His family were Jopreatly per- 
secuted during the reign of Queen Mary, on account of their religious belief* 
and the father (John Bodley) took them to Geneva, to escape from the pro- 
babilities of the stake. He returned in the first year of ElizHbeth'srei^n, and 
Thomas entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 1560 In 1563 he took his B. A. 
degree, and was elected a probationer of Merton College. Being an excellent 
linguist, he undertook to give public lectures in Greek in that College in 1565, 
wiQiout fee or reward. 'I he Fellows, however, of their own accord, voted 
him a stipend of four marks a-year, being pleased with his accomplishments. 
In 1566 he took the M. A . degree, and read Natural Philosophy in the Schools. 
He was shortly after elected a Junior Proctor and University Orator. In 
1585 he wfts employed iu diplomatic duties by the Queen, and passed his time 
in Denmark and Holland until 1696, when he came back to England, being 
wearied of court-life. The project he had previously entertained of refound- 
ing the University Public Library now returned, and he remarks : "And thus 
I concluded at last to set up my staff at the Library-door iu Ox on, being 
thorouejhly persuaded that, in my solitude and surcease from the common- 
wealth affairs, I could not busy myself to better purpose than by reducing 
the place to the public use of students." On February 23, 1598, he made 
his offer to the University, stating that he would " take the charge and cost 
upon himself, fitting the Library up with shelves and seats, procuring bene- 
factions of books, and endowing it with an annual rent." The offer was 
gladly accepted, and two years were spent in preparing the Library, Merton 
College supplying the timber. In 1600 it was declared ready for use, and 
opened November 8, 1602. In a fiew years an extension was deemed necessary, 
commenced by taking in the Proscholiuraj or vestibule of the Divinity School 
beneath. The first stone of this eastern extension wa** laid July 16, 1610, and 
the building completed in 1612. The Library has been enlarjijed at other 
periods as far as possible, but even now is overcrowded with books and 
manuscripts, and still treasures increase. Sir Thomas Bodley also aided largely 
in the restoration of 

THE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION SCHOOLS 

(in the Bodleian quadrangle). The scheme was matured by Bodley in 161] , 
aided by Sir John Benet and others. The first stone was laid on the day 
succeeding Bodley's funeral (January 29, 1612^, and the buildings were com- 
pleted in 1618. The first Schools were founded by Thomas Hooknorton, 
Abbot of Osney Abbey, in 1439, but soon fell' into decay. The present site 
was granted in 1654 by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church, for ever. 
Restoration took place in 1557-8, at the cost of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Rainolds. The buildings were remodelled at the expense of Bodley in 1611 
(as noted). Previously to the erection of the Schools, the University acts and 
exercises were performed in the Hall of the Augustine (or Austen) Friary, on 
ihe site of Wadham College, hence the phrase of ** doing Austens," as applied 
to examinations. The University sanction ed th e erection of Ne w Exam ination 
Schools in the High Street, near Magdalen College, May, 1876 The cost 

Mr. E. Sylvester, Accountant, of Oxford, killed in O.W. £aflway accident* Shipton, Dec. 24, 1874^ 
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will be £63,000. Sir Thomas Bodley died January 28, 1612, aged 68, and 
was baried^ in Merton College Chapel. At the annaal vitiitatioa of the 
Library, his muniticence is commemorated in an oration. 

ANNUAL REVBNUE OF THE COLLEGES AND H\.LLS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD IN THE TIME OF QfTEBIf ELIZABETH. 

The total sum nf the Annual Revenues of the eighteen Colleges in) noo iqa 

Oxford amounted to f ^^^^^ 

Outof which abate for quit-rents.excise, charity money ,bad tenants, &c. 3,190 

Remainine; 20,CiOO 

From which, deduct for the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church . . 2,000 

Remaining i>er annum 18,000 

The East India Company, in which so many Oxford men have gained repute, 
was founded in Elizabeth's rei^n (1600), and the Poor Law Act passed in 1601. 
Sir Walter Raleigh (Oriel College) introduced tobacco, potatoes, and canaries 
into England also iu Elizabeth's rei^n. Joseph B^rbatu», a native of 
Memphis, Egypt, visited Oxford in 1603; and, at the desire of the Vice- 
Chancellor, read a lecture in Arabic to the students. 

Elizabeth reip:ned forty -five years (1558-1603). She died at Richmond, and 
was buried at Westminster. The House of Tudor ceased with the close of 
her reign. 

JAMES I., the fir^t monarch of the House of Stuart, succeeded Elizabeth 
March, 1603, and rnigned twenty- two years. James was the only son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (executed, by order of Queen Elizabeth, 1587) and Lord 
Damley. He occupied the throne of Scotland as James VI., and by his 
accession to that of England the crowns of the two countries became united. 
His consort was the Princess Anne, daughter of Frederick II., of Denmark. 
James I. conf«rred on the University in 1605 (by royal letters patent) the 
privilege sought from Queen Elizabeth — ^that of returning two burgesses to 
Parliament His eldest son. Prince Henry Frederick, was created Prince of 
Wales in 1610, great rejoicings taking place in the city. The Prince, how- 
ever, held the title but. two years, dying on Novetnber 6, 1612, aged nineteen, 
to the great grief of his parents. John Hamp'^len, the patriot, entered 
Magdalen College in 1610, and composed some Latin verses on the death of 
Prince Henry, who had matriculated as a member of the same College, in 
August, 1606 Prince Chsrle^ (afterwards Charles I.) succeeded to the title 
of Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester in 1616. In the first vear of the reign 
of James, the plague raged with such havoc in the metropolis that the King 
removed his court to Oxfor<l. This was apparently in vain, for the epidemic 
followed, and the city suffered severely. The students hastened into the 
villages around — business was almost unknown — shops were closed, and 
hardly a person could be seen in the streets, in which the grass grew 
abundantly. Shortly after the piague moderated, disputes arose between the 
Papists and the Puritans to such an extent, that even the stability of the 
throne was threatened. A conspiracy to place Lady Arabella Stuart on the 
throne was origi Mated in 1603, in which several Oxford students were engaged, 
including Sir Walter Raleigh (of Oriel College), who was inipri8on«d for 
treason, and after many years* confinement, executed in 1618. Sir William 
Davenant, " the sweet Swan of Isis," son of John Davenant. vintner, of the 
Crown Ion, Cornmarket, was bom in 1605, and baptised March 3, 1606 in 
Carfax Church, Willia'o Shakspeare standing as godfather. Tradition states 
that Davenant was a love-son of the ^* Bard of Avon," but the statement is 

Great Western Railway flooded at Kennington, near Oxford, November 14 to 17, 1876. 
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denied. DaveDant at ten ye»r8 of age wrote an ode, entitled *'Id Remem- 
brance of Master William Shakspeare/* Aubrey states that Mistress 
Davenant was ^*a very beautiful womHU, and a very voo^ wit ; her conversa- 
tion being exceedingly agreeable, but of very light import ;" while her 
husband was * ' a very grave and decent citizen, who looked after his business 
better than he did after his wife." The evidence of the child's paternity 
rested upon the interest Shakspeare took in the boy the uoHsip of the day, 
and Sir William's own admissions upon the subject. Davenant was educat-ed 
at Lincoln College, and was the author and producer of the first English 
Opera, entitled the '* Siege of Rhodes ;" in 1G56, at Rutland House, Alders- 
gate Street, London. It is notable that the character of lawKn in the opera 
was sustained by Mrs. Henry Colman, the first female that ever performed in 
public on the stase in England. The Gunpowder Plot, November 5, 1605, 
caused great commotion throughout England, especially at Oxford, where 
several of the conspirators were well known . A student of St John's College, 
Francis Tresham, penned the letter to Lord Monteagle, betrH3atig the Plot of 
Guido Faux. Tresham was taken to the Tower of London, where it is said he 
was poisoned as a reward ! His head was cut off after death, and placed with 
those of the other conspirators. The lantern of Faux,**^ with a copy of the 
letter divulging the plot, and portraits of the conspirators, were presented to 
the Bodleian Library in 1641, by Robert Hey wood, M. A., Brasenose College, 
Proctor of the University, 1 639. A Latin inscription is upon the lantern. It 
was exposed openly at one time ; but being injured was placed under a glass 
case. The Kiug came in great state to Oxford in August, 1605 ; and on 
August 30 presided at the creation of forty- four M. A's., aitjong whom were 
Prince Esme Stuart (Duke of Lenox), Henry de Vere (Earl of Oxford), the 
Earls of Essex, Montgomery, Northumberland, Pembroke, i&c; Lord 
Chandos, commonly called ^^King of Cotswold," from his immense wealth 
and number of attendants ; and many ciphers. During the King's visit the 
University presented to Queen Anne and her ladies in Christ Church Hall 
copies of a pastoral comedy by Samuel Daniel, entitled " The Arcadia. " 
Daniel was a commoner of Magdalen Hall in ] 579, and became Poet Laureat 
to Queen Elizabeth, and Master of Court Revels to Queen Anne. He was a 
dramatist, historian, and poet, issuing several plays. ])oems, and a ^* History 
of England to the End of the Reign of Edward III.," which is deemed his 
best work. In 1605 a student of New College, Richard Haydock, the 
'^ sleef)ing preacher,"' professed to preach whilst he was asleep. He had an 
impediment in his speech. By careful training and study he wuuld preach a 
sermon — taking his text, dividing it into heads. &c. — whilst apparently in 
nightly rest. He whs tried in many ways, as to his pretended powers, by 
pinching and pulling his handn and feet, but he would not stir. Bis fame 
spread, and he was comtnaHded to come to court before the King to display 
his remarkable powers. The deception was found out. Haydock had to ask 
pardon of the King, which was granted by him conditionally, that he would 
tell his deceit to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Bancroft). In 1606 Thomas 
Erpenius studied in the city. He was a native of Holland, and named the 
" Flower of his age/' beini; especially skilled in the oriental languages, and 
celebrated as the restorer of the Arabic tongue. The Kin« of Spain invited 
him to his court to interpret some difficult Arabic inscriptions, in which he 
succeeded, although others had failed. Erpenius issued the earliest copies of 

* Fbotograplis of Fanx's Lantern may be obtained of the Pablishers of this Quide. 
Severe Snow-Storm in Ozford-^Bailway Traffic delayed—March 12, 1870. 
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Hebrew and Arabic Grammar in England. In 1607 the last Christmas 
Masque at St. John's College was performed, a custom annually observed 
nearly from the foundation of the College until the date given. This closing 
masque was written by Dr. Griffin Higgs, Dean of Lichfield, who was bom 
at South Stoke, near Wallingford, in 1589, entering St. John's in 1606. The 
burlesque (for such it was) was entitled "A True and Faithful Account of the 
Rising and Fall of Thomas Tooker." Thomas Tooker, Fellow of the College, 
acted as Master of the Revels at the Christmas Masques, assuming the follow- 
ing grandiloquent titles :— ^^The most magnificent and renowned Thomas, by 
the favour of fortune, Prince of Alba Fortunata, Lord of St. John's, High 
Regent of the Hall, Duke of St. Giles, Marquis of Magdalen, Landgrave of me 
Grove, Count Palatine of the Cloisters, Chief Baylive of Beaumont, High 
Ruler of * Rome' (from a piece of ground so called), Master of the Manor of 
Walton, Governor of Gloucester Green. Sole Commander of all Tilts, Tourna- 
ments, and Triumphs, Superintendent in all solemnities whatsoever." Similar 
customs prevailed at Merton, Trinity, and other Colleges. The King visited 
Oxford for the third time in 1609. In 1610 a curious piece of architecture, a 
conduit, was erected in the centre of Carfax (four ways), at a cost of £2,600, 
the expense being defrayed by Otho Nicholson, Esq., student of Christ Church. 
The conduit, which was elaborately ornamented, supplied sprins: water from the 
Hincksey Hills (two miles from Oxford). Over the cistern there was a statue 
of Queen Maud, riding on an ox over a ford, an allusion to the name of the 
city and shire. An ancient MS. says, "The water, which comes from the 
fountain near Hincksey, is conveyed into the body of the ox, thereby the city 
is supplied with good and wholesome water, which continually runneth into 
the cistern underneath, from which proceeds a leaden pipe, out of which runs 
wine upon extraordioary days of rejoicing." The conduit soon became an 
obstruction in the much-used thorou^hfare, and was presented as a " nuisance" 
to Archbishop Laud during his Chancellorship. In 1787 the University and 
City presented it to Earl Harcourt, of Nuneham, who re-erected it in his park 
(six miles from Oxford), where it still remains. In 1611 George Napier, a Jesuit 
and Catholic priest (Corpus Christi College), was hung, drawn, and quartered, 
in th^ Castle yard, Oxford, for conspiring to reintroduce into England the 
Roman Catholic doctrine. He was ejected from ( 'orpus Christi College in the 
reign of Elizabeth, with Edmund Rainoids and Miles Windsore, for contumacy 
to the crown. Rainoids retired to Gloucester Hall (Worcester College), 
Windsore took refuge with friends. Napier left the country, went to Rome, 
became a Jesuit aud priest of the Catholic Church, and was appointed to pro- 
selytise any members of the Protestant Church of England who came in his 
way, for which purpose he came back to his country, residing chiefly (under 
disguise) in Oxford and its vicinity. He travelled through England, ofttimes 
in extreme peril ; and whilst many charged with the same mission as himself, 
(viz., to subvert the English Church and throne), perished at Tyburn and 
elsewhere, he escaped for the time. He was apprehended at Kirtlington, by 
Squire < 'hamberlayne, and brought to trial at Oxford, and condemned to death 
—to be hung, drawn, and quartered. Shortly after the trial the sentence was 
inflicted. At the place of execution his grey hairs and gentlemanly quiet 
behaviour excited extreme sympathy. The four quarters of Napier's body 
were placed over the four gates of the city, and his head over the great gate of 
Christ Church oppi site St. Aldate's Church. In August, 1613, a duel was 
fought between Lord Edward Bruce and Sir Edward Sackville, at Borgen-op- 

GoUielmo Kalabergo executed at Oxford for the Banbuiy murder, March 22, 1852. 
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The King himself did offer— what— I pray 
He offered twice or thrice to— go away ! " 



Zoom, Holland. The only account known of thie duel is preserved in a cor- 
respondence of four letters preserved in a MS. in Queen*s College Library, 
Oxford. In 1G14 James I. again came to Oxford^ and whilst there inspected 
the Bodleian Library ; and in August, 1615, James visited Oxford, when h» 
was sumptuously entertained by the University, who presented him with a 
pair of very rich gloves. Prince Charles, who accompanied the King, matri- 
culated as a member of the University on this occasion, signing a paper — " Si 
vis omnia subiicere, Subjice Te rationi, Oarolus P." The King joined the Queen 
at Woodstock Palace, August 22, 1616, when he created several knights. 
He remained at Wood^ttKsk six days. In 1621 James again visited Woodstock, 
coming from thence to Oxford, when he was royally entertained at Christ 
Ohurch, and a comedy entitled '* Technogamia, or the Marriage of the Arts,'* 
by Barton Holy day, was performed. Whether it was too grave or scholarly 
for the KiDg, or whether the actors had taken too much wine, his Majesty 
wished several times to withdraw. But he was persuaded to remain to its 
close, lest the students should be discouraged. To celebrate this, a certain 
witty scholar wrote the following : — 

*'At Chriit Church ' Marriage* done before the 

, King, 

Lest that those mates should want an offering. 

And it was declared that there was no point, no smartness, no sen^e (except 
nonsense), no nothing in the comedy. Holyday was^ a native of Oxford, 
bom in 1693, and entered Christ Church at twelve years old. He was pre- 
sented to the Archdeaconry of Oxford, and died in 1661. King James 
visited Oxford from Woodstock, August 25^ 1624, accompanied by the French 
Ambassador and suite, and several nobles. A number of degrees were con- 
ferred. In March, 1625, the King assembled a Parliament at Oxford, known 
as the Parliame'nMvm Vanum, The Lords and members of the Privy Council 
made their abode at Christ Church, meeting in the University Schools. The 
House of Commons assennbled in the Divinity School The first Baptist 
Society was formed in Oxford in 1618, by Vavasour Powell, of Jesus College. 
Two collegiate foundations were added to the University in the reign of 
James I. — Wadham College and Pembroke College. Nicholas Wadhaoj, the 
founder of the institution, bearing his name, was bom at Edge, in the parish 
of Branscombe, near Sid mouth, Somersetshire, 1548, and entered Corpus 
Ohristi College. He married Dorothy Petre, daughter of Sir William Petre, 
Secretary of State. Wadham and his wife had hesitation respecting the 
foundation of the College at first, desiring to endow a Roman Catholic College 
at Venice instead. Wadham's idea was to perpetuate the family name by an 
'educational establishment, aod he conveyed a sum of money for the purpose, 
but died October 20, 1609, before his designs were fully matured. His 
widow, Dorothy, carried out the desire of her husband, purchasing the site 
of the College from the Corporation of the city, for £600. The consecration 
of the College took place in St. Mary's Church, July 31, 1610, when the Heads 
of the University and the city authorities were present, a solemn Te Deum 
being sung. The total expense of the building, plate, &c., was £11,360, the 
whole of which was defrayed by the founder's widow. Thomas Holt, of 
York, was the architect. The royal license wan granted December 20, 1611, 
and the establishment opened April 20, 1613. Pembroke College was 
founded on June 29. 1624, as a " Perpetual College of Divinity, Civil, and 
Canon Law, Arts, Meaicinen, and other Sciences," under the style and title of 



Last Public Ezecntion in Oxford— Noah Austin, for the fleyford murder, March 24,, 1863. 
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"The Master, Fellows, and Scholars of the College of Pembroke, in the 
University of Oxford, of the foundation of King James, at the cost and 
charges of Thomas Tesdale and Richurd Wightwick." TeBdale (who died at 
Glympton, Oxon, fourteen years before the College was finished), was the first 
scholar placed in Abingdon Grammar School by the founder, John Roysse, 
in 1563. He left £5«0(X) endowment to Pembroke College. Wightwick waa 
Rector of East Ilsley, Berks. The College was named after William Herbert,. 
Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of the University at its foundation. 

The Botanic Gardens were commenced in 1632, at the expense of the Earl 
of Dauby, for ** the improvement of the faculty of medicine." 

Seven of the University Professorships were also founded durinsr the reign 
of James. —Professorships of Geometry and Astronomy, in 1619, by Sir Henry 
Saville, Knight, Warden of Merton Cullfge, open to persons of every nation. 
First Professor of Geometry, Henry Brig^s, M. A., Merton ; First Professor 
of Astronomy, John Bainbridge, M.A., Merton. Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy, 1621, by a legacy devised by Sir William Sedley, hart., of Ayles- 
ford, Kent, 1611. First Professor, Edward Lapworth, D.M., St. Alban Hall. 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy, 1621, by Thomas White, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church. Professorship of Ancient History, 1622, by William Camden, 
M.A., Clarencieux King-at-Arms. First Professor, Degory Whear, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College. Professorship of Nnatomy, 1624, by Richard 
Tomlins, Esq.. Westminster. First Professor, Thomas Cl«yton, M.D., Balliol 
College. Professorship of Music, with office of rhoragus, 1626, by William 
Heather, D.M. First Professor, Richard Nicholson, B.M., Organi^^t of Mag- 
dalen College. In 1604, a Canonary of Christ Church, and the Rectory of 
Ewelme, Oxon, were annexed to the Regius Professorship of Divinity (founded 
by Henry VIII.) ; in 1617 James I. endowed the Regius Professorship of 
CSvil Law with the lay prebend of Shipton (diocese of Salisbury), and the 
Regius Professorship of Medicine, with the Mastership of Ewelme Hospital. 
The Tomlin Prselectorship of Anatomy was added to the latter in 1626. 

Meric Casaubon, a native of Geneva, was brought to England at nine year* 
of age (1608), and entered Christ Church in 1614. He found a great frieod in 
James I. , making quick progress in the University, and became Prebendary 
of Canterbury, being invited to Sweden by Queen Christina, to take the 
managenieut of her University system, but he declined, wishing to speud bis 
life in England. Casaubon died July 14, 1674, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He issued several works of repute, including "A Treatise Proving 
Spirits, Witches, and Supernatural Operations by Pregnant Instances and 
Evidences." He was thrice miraculously preserved from death — first, from fire 
at Geneva, when he was a boy ; second, from a trance resembling death 
whilst at Christ Church ; third, when upset from a boat on the Thames, 
London, when the two watermen who rowed him were drowned. In 1616 
Metrophanes Critopulus, member of the Greek-Catholic Church, entered 
Balliol College, under the patronage of Dr. Georj^e Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Critopulus returned to his own country after his residence in 
the University, and became Patriarch of Alexandra. There was also another 
Greek educated at Balliol, whither he was sent by Archbishop l^aud, and 
and from whence he was preferred to a Chaplaincy of Christ Church, but 
expelled by the Puritans at the Rebellion. He returned to his home, and 
became Bishop of Smyrna. Archbishop Abbot had an unfortunate occutTence 
befall him on January 20, 1621. Being engaged in a hunting excursion in 

First Private Execution in Oxford— Edwin Boberts, for the Witney murder, March 26, 1872. 
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Bramshill Park. Surrey, he unfortunately killed a park-keeper by the name of 
Hawkins. Abbot was aiming at a buck, when the shot glanced on one side, 
and killed the keeper. An inquest was held, and a verdict of ^* Unintentional 
Homicide" returned. In spite of the verdict, the clergy contended that by 
canon law the Hhedding of blood had disqualified him from dischargitig any 
ecclesiastical duties. He was censured for engaging in huntiug at all ; and 
four Bishops who were awaiting confirmation, refused the rite at his hands. 
Laud beini< one. James, as head of the Church, granted Abbot a pardon, 
and appointed eight Bishops to ^ive him absolution ; but he seldom appeared 
at Court afterwards. The Archbishop was not removed from his position, 
but retired into privacy at his native place (Guildford) for a time, and sub- 
sequently to his palace at Croydon, where he died in 1630, aged seventy-one. 
Abbot was born in 1562, and entered Balliol College, 1578, becoming 
Fellow, 1583. He was elected Master of University College, 1597 ; Dean of 
Winchester, 1599 ; Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 1609 ; Bishop of 
London, 1610 ; and in the same year, with the King's consent, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was the author of "Abbot's Orography," one of the earliest 
works on topography. " 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The reign of James I. was rendered noteworthy by the translation of the 
Bible now in u^e, commenced in 1604. and completed in 1607. Publication 
took place in 1611. The translators were divided into six sections, known as 
the Westminster first and second, the Oxford first and second, and the Cam- 
bridge first and second. Meetings were held from time to time in the places 
from which the sections took their names. The first Oxford section consisted 
of seven persons, who undertook the four greater Prophets, the twelve lesser, 
and the Lamentations. The names were : — 1. John Hardinsz, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and President of Magdalen College ; 2. Dr. John 
Beynolds, President of Corpus Christi College; 3. Thomas Holland, Regius 
Professor of Divinity ; Richard Kilby, Rector of Lincoln College ; 5. Miles 
Smith, Canon of Hereford, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester ; 6. Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lmcoln College ; 7. Mr. Faircleugh, Fellow of New College. 
The second Oxford section consisted of eight persons, who translated tiie 
four Gospels and the Apocalypse : — 1. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, and then of London ; 2. George Abbot, 
Dean of Winchester, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; 3. Richard 
Eedes, D.D., Dean of Worcester ; 4. Giles Thomson, Dean of Windsor, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester ; 5. Sir Henry Saville, editor of ** St. Chrysos- 
tom ;" 6. John Perin, Professor of Greek, and afterwards Canon of Christ 
Church ; 7. Dr. Ravens, of St. John's College ; 8. John Harmer, Fellow of 
New College. 

In addition to the translation of the Bible, the second great instructor of 
the people — the Newspaper — was first issued in England during the period 
that James I. occupied the throne. A short history of the newspaper press 
as connected with Oxford will be interesting, for in the city was first published 
the present oldest English newspaper — the **■ London Gazette," and students 
of the University have been regular and occasional contributors to news- 
papers and periodicals. 

Richard Coates, an Oxonian, executed for the rurfieet murder, March 29, 1875. 
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OXFORD AND THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

The first English newspaper appeared on May 23, 1622, named the " Newes 
of Uie Presente Weeke," published by Nathaniel Butter, "at the sign of 
the Pyed Bull, St. Paul's Churchyard." This paper, after eighteen years' 
existence, was discontinued, by an edict from the Star Chamber, on January 
9, 1640. The ** English Mercuric," said to have been the first paper issued 
in England, dating 1588, was proved a thorough forgery in 1839, by the late 
Mr. T. Watts, Assistant-Librarian at the British Museum. The water-mark 
in the paper (that of George 11.^, and the peculiar cut of the type (Caslon's), 
showed the forgery to have been of the eighteenth century. Dr. Bruno 
Ryves, the first iie^spaper article writer in Oxford, contributed several essays 
to Butter's newspaper. Dr. Ryves was born at Damery Court, Dorsetshire, 
in 1586, and entered New College in 1610. He was elected a Chaplain of 
Magdalen College, 1616. Ryves was successively Rector of Great Haseley 
(ten miles from Oxford), Vicar of Stan well (Middlesex), Rector of St. Mary- 
de-la- Vintry (London), and Chaplain to Charles I. When the Presbyterian 
rule commenced he was despoiled, and forced to fiy from place to place. 
Subsequently he was presented to the Deanery of Chichester, receiving, how- 
ever, little profit therefrom until after the Restoration, when he was appointed 
Chaplain to Charles 11., and installed as Dean of Windsor, September 2, 
1660. Rapid promotion followed,— the Deanery of Wolverhampton, 
scribe to the Order oi the Garter (January 14, 1661), and the Rectory of 
Acton (Middlesex). Ryves died in 1677, aged 81, and was buried in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor. Dr. Ryves published the first number of the 
** Mercurius Rusticus," August 22, 1642, edited by himself and George 
Wither (Magdalen College). It was a satirical and humorous print, prose 
and verse being combined. In addition to the "Mercurius," Dr. Ryves com- 
piled " Micco-Chronicon ; or, A Brief Chronologic of the Time and Place of 
the Battles, Sieges, Conflicts, and other Remarkable Passages which have 
happened betwixt His Majesty and the Parliament from the Beginning of the 
Unhappy Dissensions to the 25th of March, 1647 ;" and **A Catalogue of the 
Names of all (or most part of) the Lords, Knights, Commanders, and Persons 
of Quality Slain or Executed by Law Martial on both sides, from the Begin- 
ning of this Unnatural War to the 26th March, 1647. ' The earliest Oxford 
paper was the ** Mercurius Aulicus,*' issued January 1, 1642, under the 
editorship of John Birkenhead and Peter Heylin, (born at Burford, Oxon, 
November 29, 1599). Heyliu entered Hart Hall in 1613, and was elected a 
Demy of Magdalen College in 1614. Birkenhead entered r>riel College, as a 
servitor, 1632. aged 17. He became amanuensis to Archbishop Laud; and, 
after a progressive course, was created a knight. The ^'Aulicus" was speedily 
followed by the ** Rusticus" (as noted) and by the ** Mercurius Britannicus, 
August, 1643 ; ** Mercurius Pragmaticus," January 9, 1648 ; and "Mercurius 
Politicus," June 9. 1649 ; all printed in the city, each edited by Marchamont 
Kedham, born at Burford, <»xon (eighteen miles from Oxford), August, 1620, 
who entered All Souls' College, as a chorister at fourteen years of age. The 
first favoured the Roundheads, the second the Cavaliers, while the third 
sided with the Commonwealth. Nedham, by his journalistic eccentricities, 
forfeited the respect (.f all parties, and ultimately died in great poverty in 
Devereux Court, near Temple Bar, London, 167b. The **(aford Gazette," 
the progenitor of the oldest newspaper in existence in England, the '' London 

MiB8 Blandy executed at Oxford April 6, 1762, for the morder of her father at Henley. 
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Gazette," was originally printed and published in Oxford, November 7, 
1665 (during the period Charles II. heM his Court in the city), by Leonard 
Lichfield, and contained the elevation of Dr. Blandford to the See of Oxford-, 
a List of Sheriffs of England, and a few other items. It formed a half-sheet 
only, on one side of the paper. One of the earliest editors was the Rev. 
Charles Perrot, M.A.. Oriel OollegH, who conducted the *' Gazette'* for five 
vears. Perrot was bom at Abingdon, Berks (nix miles from <>xford), Decem- 
Der 10. 1627. He was an accomplished lingui»*t and traveller. His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughtei of Sir William Stoneliouse, Radley, Berks (four 
miles from Oxford). Perrot died April 23, 1677, and was buried at North- 
leigh, i>xon (ten miles from the city). Eleven numbers of the ^* Gazette" 
were published in Oxford. The ** Gazette" was transferred to London on 
-February 5tb, 1666. Sir Joseph Williamson, Under Secretary of State, 
assumed the position of editor, but the duties were really performed by 
Perrot. To make the paper complete, the numbers printed at Oxford 
were reprinted in London, on two smill folio pages by Thomas Newcombe, 
" for the use of merchants and gentlemen, who had given notice that they 
desired it." An edition of the *' Gazette** aNo appeared in French for some 
years, Moranville, a Frenchman, traustlating the articles. If Parliament 
required it, he had to alter any sentence of which complaint had been made. 
The contents of the ^' Gazette" w^re home intelligence, news) from abroad, 
shipping items, and occasionally an advertisement or two. Lord Macaulay 
says, '^ Whatever was communicated respecting matters of thn highest 
moment was communicated in th^ most meagre and formal style. The 
' Gazette' never contained any intelligence which it did not suit the purposes 
of the Court to publish.*' A ** London Gazette" extra jrdinary was forged, 
May 27, 1787, with the view of affecting the public funds. The ** Gazette'* 
is now issued every Tuesday and Friday, price one shilling, at 45, St. Martin's 
Lane, London ; and is the acknowleiged organ for all announcements of the 
executive. It is Government property, and is published by a Superinten- 
dent, appointed by the Home Secretary. There were many ephemeral newa- 
sheets issued in Oxford during the Commonwealth and succeeding years, but 
the next newspaper of import issued in the city was the " Oxford Flying 
Weekly Journal and Cirencester Gazette," 1746, which had an existence of 
seven years. This was followed by "Jackson's Oxford Journal" (Conserva- 
tive), Saturday, price 3d. ; first issued, April 11, 1753, under the title of 
**News, Boys, News; or, The Electioneering Journal," price 2d. The two 
first numbers (April 11 and 25) only bore that title. Its size was that of a 
foolscap folio, 4pp., two columns in a page. The third issue was on larger 
paper, bearing the same title, with che addition of (in bold type) '^ Jackson's 
Oxford Journal, Saturday, May 5, 1763. No. 1, price twopence." An 
extract from the third number of the pa^ er will illustrate its independence. 
It appeared at the head of a column, and ran thus * — 

" Some frentlemen were disputing t'other day at a tavern abont the election contest, 
when the landlord cnming in, one cf the company took occasion to ak him, ' What 
party he was of? ' Sir, says the landlord, * /'m a Yintneb.' If it should be asked 
by our readers. * What party the publisher of this paper pinfesses ?' he begs leave to 
reply, in like manner, * He is a Frinter/ It is not his buai'iess to trouble hituself 
with any interest wtve his oum : his paper, like the vintner's house is open to all ; 
and whosoever shall please to send him anything curious, on either side the question, 
may depend on the strictest impartiality, as well as the utmost secrecy. From their 
humble servant, W. Jackson." 

The fourth number bore the latter title only, and was dated May 12 . A few of 
Jonathan 15radford executed at Oxford, for murder near Dorchester, Oxon, 17S6. 
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the earlier numbers had a view of Oxford, in outline, above the title. Mr. 
W. Jackson, proprietor of the paper, was an eccentric man, in fact, he was 
called an " extraordinary phenomenon." Mr. Jackson was also lessee of 
the Oxford Bible Press for some time, and a partner in a b inkiDg-house in 
the city. He died April 22, 179-5, aged seventy. The " Oxford UnTversity 
Herald" (Conservative), was established in 1806, and is still published on 
Saturday, atfourpence, by Mr. Vincent, HighStreet. The " Undergraduate" 
was commenced in 1819, but was soon discontinued for want of support ; and 
the '* Oxford Literary Gazette" appearing in 1829, became a decided failure, 
Mr. Henry Cooke published the first number of the *' Oxford Chronicle and 
Berks and Bucks Gaze»te," on February 4, 1837, at sixpence, as an ex- 
ponent of Liberal politics, meeting with success. It has been thrice lowered 
in price. The paper is published on Saturdays, at 119, High Street, at two- 
pence (reduced from tlureepeuce iu 1870). The *• Oxford Mercury," the 
" Oxford Free Press," and the " Oxford Flying Post" have been published, 
but failed, since the issue of the " Chronicle." The ** Oxford Times," 
originated as a Conservative organ, September 6, 1862, at twopence, by Mr, 
Joseph Plowman, formerly reporter for the ** Oxford Journal." The ** Oxford 
Times" is now Independent in politics, and published at one penny, by Mr. 
George Rippon, offices, JS'ew Koad. The ** (Oxfordshire Weekly News" 
(We<£iesday, one penny) and the * 'Abingdon Herald" (Saturday, one penny), 
are published in connection with the '* Times." In 1865 the "Oxford 
Undergraduates' Journal," Liberal-Conservative, sixpence, was issued fort- 
nightly during term only. It is published weekly ( I hursdays) in term, by 
the proprietor of the ** Oxford Times." In 1867 a comic fortnightly periodical, 
entitled " The Harlequin," was issued, but ceased after the publication of 
«ix numbers. " The Radcliflfe" appeared on February 27, 1^69 ; incorporated 
with the ** Undergraduates' Journal," October, 3869. The "Oxford Uni- 
versity Gazette," au official organ issued iii 1870, by the Clarendon Press, 
price sixpence. The " Oxford Guardian" commenced in 1872, price one 
penny. Proprietor, Mr. Vincent. The "Dark Blue," a monthly magazine, 
was originally issued in 1869, two numbers only being published. It again 
appeared in 1871, but ceased after twelvemonths' existence. "Old Tom," 
the ** Christ Church Magazine," the "Oxford and Cambridge Magazine," 
&c., have also been published at different times, but each failed. " Alden's 
Oxford Journal," a penny monthly antiquarian and general record, was first 
issued in 1871. Several Oxford collegians have been connected with the 
London Press, among whcm may be mentioned— The Rev. Henry Bate 
Dudley, M.A., of Queen's College, founder of the " Morning Herald," 
November 1, 1780, which had an existence of ninety years, the last number 
being issued December 31, 1869. Previously to establishing the " Herald," 
Dudley had conducted the "Morning Post" for some time. He was known 
as the "Fighting Parson," because of his political and duelling propensities. 
Dudley's original name was Bate, the affix dating from 1784, when he suc- 
ceeded his father in the Rectory of North Farmbridge, Essex. Being 
continually non-resident. Bishop Louth called upon him either to reside or 
discharge clerical duty, near London ; he, to avoid the former, took the Curacy 
of Hendon. There he used to attend on Sunday with his friend Parsons, thei 
comedian, and between the morning and evening service ^lay at cribbage in 
the vestry. He purchased the reversion of Bradwell-Juxta-Mare, near Maldon, 
and expended £28,000 upon the restoration of Church, Schools, and Rectory. 

Thomas BaviB executed at Ozfbrd for f oiigery at Chipping Korton, March 25, 1806. 
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On the death of the Elector, the Bishop of the Diocese refused to induct Dudley ^ 
who rashly entered iuto a law-suit, which cost him £22,000, and lasted 
seven years, without success. When the Duke of Bedford became Lord- 
Lieutenaut of Ireland he gave Dudley the Chancellorship of Dublin Cathedral 
and other preferments. In 1807 application was made to Lord Granville 
to promote him to the episcopate, but his Lordship referred the applicant to 
the words of St. Paul, "A. bishop must be no striker." In 18J2 Dudley 
was elevated to a baronetcy, and in 1816 became Prebendary of Ely. 

CONNECTION OF THE LONDON " TIMES" WITH OXFORD. 

John Walter, Esq., M. A., principal proprietor of the " Times" newspaper, 
is a member of Exeter College (1&40). He is the third of the same name in 
connection with the paper that has become almost ubiquitous ; and owns the 
principal part of the shares in the ** Times,'' but takes little part in its 
management. Mr. Walter formerly represented Nottingham, and is at 
present M.P. for Berkshire. '' The " Times" was first issued as the " Daily 
Cniversal Register," on January 1, 1785 ; changing its name to the " Times" 
on January 1, 1788. The reason given was, the continual mistakes that 
" arose from so many * Registers,' with different prefixes being published." 
The prospectus stated " that the printer of the* * Universal Register' has 
added to its original name that of the * Times,' which, being a monosyllable, 
bids defiance to the corruptions and mutilators of the language ;" and 
continues, *' The * Times,' what a monstrous name ! Granted . for the 
* Times' is a maiiy-headed monster, that speaks with an hundred tongues, and 
displays a thousand characters ; and, in the course of its transactions in life, 
assumes innumerable shapes and humours !" The " Times" has now the 
most complete and elaborate printing machinery in the world. The first Mr. 
John Walter, expended the sum of £60,000 before he introduced steam 
machinery to his aid in printing the paper — it being the first printed in 
England by steam-power November 29, 1814. The fourth John Walter, 
eldest son of the third John Walter, matriculated at Christ Church. He 
was unfortunately drowned at Bearwood Park, Berks, the family seat, 
Christmas-eve, 1870, whilst skating with his three brothers, The ice gave 
way, and Mr. Thomas Walter went under. Mr. John Walter in rescuing 
him' lost his own life. He had only returned to England a few days, after 
making a tour of the continent. A memorial-window has been placed in the 
south aisle of Christ Church Cathedral to perpetuate his connection with 
Oxford, The subjeccs represented in the window are "Saul Casting a 
Javelin at David," " Baruch and Jeremiah in Prison," "Joseph leading the 
Virgin," "The Betrayal," "St. John following our Lord," "St. Luke," and 
"St. Paul." At the base of the window is the inscription "Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it." His death broke the 
link of John Walters. The " Times" Scholarship at Oxford was founded 
from the proceeds of the subscription raised by the merchants of London, 
&c., to reimburse the proprietary of the paper for the expense incurred 
in the exposure of a remarkable fraud in the mercantile world, 1841, when a 
vast system of forgery, by means of false letters of credit, purporting to be 
issued by the eminent banking firm of Glyn and Company, London, was 
essayed to be carried out upon the continent. The limit of the spoil was 
fixed at one million sterling. The company of forgers, many of high standing, 

Lord Bibblesdale (Christ Churcli) committed suicide in Switzerland, August 27, 1876 
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agreed, when the scheme was fully developed, and the proceeds secured, to 
assume various disguises, and make their way to safety, if possible. Mr. 
O'Reilly, the Paris correspondent of the "Times," got an insight into the 
scheme, and sent full particulars to the paper he represented. It was 
published in full, but not before nearly £10,000 had been secured by the 
forgers. Mr. Bogle, an Englishman, engaged in banking transactions in 
Florence, and to a great extent implicated in the forgery, brought an action 
i^ainst the ** Times'* for libel, Bogle (banker) v. Lawson (publisher), which 
was heard at Croydon, August 16, 1841, before Lord Chief-Justice Tindal. 
After the verdict was given for the plaintiff — one farthing damages, costs dis- 
allowed — public meetings were held to express sympathy with the ** Times" 
proprietary, and £2,700 were raised by the public to cover the expenses of 
the trial, which the proprietors of the " Times" declined to receive, suggesting, 
however, that it should be devoted to public benefit. Two Scholarships 
were therefore purchased, called the ** * Times' Scholarships," one at Christ's 
Hospital School London, proceeding to Oxford, the other at the City of 
Liondou School, proceeding to Cambridge. Tablets commemorating the trial, 
the result, and the Scholarships were placed at the Koyal Exchange, Christ's 
Hospital and City of London Schools, and at the exterior of the ** Times 
office, Printing House Square, Loudon. The inscription states that — 



»» 



" THIS TABLET WAS EEECl'ED 

*'To commemorate the extraordinary exer- 
tions of the TiM£S Newspaper, in the 
exposure ot a remarkable Fraud on the 
Mercantile Public, which exposure sub- 
jected the ProprietorsJo a most expensive 
Lawsuit. 

"At a meeting of Merchants, Bankers, 
and others, held at the Mansion-house, on 
the Ist day of October, A.D. 1841. the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor in the chair, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were agreed tu ; videlicet. 

** * That this meeting desires to express, in 
tiie most unqualifted terms, its sense of the 
indefatigable industry, perseverance, and 
ability shown by the Proprietors of the 
< Times' Newspaper,' in the exposure made 
through the instrumentality of that journal, 
in the trial of Bogle v. Lawson, of the most 
remarkable and extensive fraudulent con- 
spiracy ever brought to light in the mercan- 
tUe world. 

" ' That this meeting desires to offer its 
grateful acknowledgments to the Proprietors 
of the Times' Newspaper, for the services 
-which they have thus been the means, at 
great labour and expense, of rendering to 
the commercial community throughout 
Europe. 

" ' That the effect ot such exposure is not 
only highly useful to the commercial and 
banking community, as suggesting addi- 
tional care and circumspection in all mone- 
tary dealings, but has shown the aid which 
a public-spirited and independent journal 
has In its power to afford in the detection 
and punishment of offences which are the 
destruction of all mercantile confidence and 
security. 

"'That the Con^mittee now appointed be 
empowered to take measures for the purpose 



of recording in a more permanent manner 
the sense ot the obligntion conferred by the 
Proprietors of the ' Times' ou the commercial 
world.' 

•• The Proprietors of the * Times' refusing 
to be reimbursed in the heavy debts incurred 
by them in the f^efence $ii the above-men- 
tioned action, the Committee opened a sub- 
scription, which amounted at its close to 
£2,700. At a meeting held at the Mansion 
House, on the 9th day of February, A. D. 1842, 
especiaUy summoned fur the purpose of 
Considering the applicati«»n of the amount 
subscribed, it was resolved as follows : — 

" • That 150 guineas should be applied to 
the erection of this Tablet, and a similar one 
to be placed in some conspicuous part of the 
Koyal Exchange. 

" • That the surplus of the funds raised be 
invested in the purchase of Three per Cent. 
Consols. The dividend to be applied to the 
support of two Scholarships, lo be railed 
* The Times Scholarships.' 

*' * That the • Times' Scholarships be estab- 
lished in couneciiou with Christ's Hospital 
and the City of London Schools, for the 
benefit of pupils proceeding from those 
institutions respectively to the Uui\ersities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

" ' That the Christ's Hospital and City of 
London Schools be require d to place in the 
respective institutions a Tablet commemora- 
tive of the establishment of auchScholarship.* 

"All which has duly bten carried into 
effect. 

'•The Committee consisted of the Bight 
Hon. Sir John Pyrie, Bart., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman and Treasurer; Matthias Wol- 
verly Atkins, Esq.; Barclay brothers & Co.; 
Baring Brothers ; and the representatives of 
most of the leading firms in the City." 



Two privates of Ozon Militia (Cooke and Parish) shot for mutiny, near Brighton, June 12, 1795. 
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Sir John Stoddart, a lawyer and political writer, '(Chriat Ohuroli, Oxford) 
becatue connected with the "Times" in 1810, and was appointed chief editor 
in 1812. His violent attacks upon Napoleon, even after the ex -Emperor had 
been sent to St. Helena, led to his dismissal. He thereon issued an opposi- 
tion journrtl entitled the ** New Times," which proved a failure. He was 
knighted in 1826, and appointed Chief-Justice of the Admiralty at Alalta. 
Sir J<ihu died at Brompton, London, February 16, 1856, aged 83. Mr. John 
Thaddeus Delane (St. Mary Hall, Oxford), chief editor of the ** Times" news- 
paper, to which position he succee<led on the death of Mr. R. Barres Id 1841, 
was born in 1817, took his B.A. degree in 1839, and in the same 
year became attached to the " Times" staff. Mr. Delane is the son of Mr. 
WiUiam F. A. Delane, financial manager of the *' Times" until his decease. 
Mr. Samuel Lucas, M.^, Queen's College (who e^ained the Newdigate 
Prize, 1841 (English Verse), subject. '* The Sandwich Iblands,** and the Chan- 
cellor's Prize, 1845 (English Essay), **A Comparison between the Causes and 
Consequences of National Revolutions of Ancient and ..\iodem Times," became 
literary reviewer to the " Pimes" in 1854, a post which he held f»»r a period. 
Some of his reviews were thought masterpieces of criticism, being published 
separately. Mr. Lucas established the " Press" newspaper in 1852. which 
ceased in 1854. He was also editor of " Once-a-Week" from 1859-65. The 
Rev. Thomas Mozley, M.A., (Oriel College), contributed leading articles to the 
"Times" from 1843. From lc538-42 he wrote for the *' British Critic." 
Professor Frederick Maximilian MuUer, honorary M.A., of Christ Church 
(1851), Curator of the Bodleian Library (1856), and FeUow of All Souls' 
College (1858), has contributed many articles to the ** Times." The Rev. Lord 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne, (Brasenose College), also contributed several 
articles to the *' Times" on social and philanthropic subjects, under the 
signature of "S. G. O." In 1851 Mr. John Ruskin, Slade Professor of 
Art, wrote articles for the ** Times" on ** Pre-ElaphaeUsm." Since that period 
he has contributed many pap rs on various topics. Fraok Trevelyan 
Bucklaud, Esq. (Christ Church), son of the late Dean of Westminster, has 
been an extensive contributor to the ** Times" on pisciculture, and other 
branches of natural science. The " Field." ** Queen," 'Ac, have also had 
several articles from his pen. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, senior M.P. for 
Oxford (returned 1868) is likewise a frequent writer to the "Times," under 
the signature of "Historicus." Mr. Matthew Higgins, who contributed 
articles to the *• Times" signed ** Jacob Omnium,'' and " Paterfamilias," died 
suddenly at Abingdon (near Oxford), August, 1868. Several other members 
of the University continually correspond with the "Times." The late 
William Makepeace Thackeray, novelist and humourist (who unsuccessfully 
contested Oxford for Parliamentary position against W.Card well, Esq., in July, 
1857— when Mr. Charles Neate was unseated — polling 1,018 votes to Mr. 
Cardwell's 1,085,— eulogised the " Times," in his novel of " Pendennis," thus — 
'< There she is — ^the great etigine — she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors 
in every quarter of the world, her couriers upon every road. Her officers 
march along with armies, and her envoys walk into statesmen's cabinets. They 
are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has an agent at this minute giving bribes at 
Madrid, and another inspecting the price of potatoes at Covent Garden." 
Fifi y columns of advertisements appear, on an average, in the ''Times" daily. 
Jjach column is said to be worth about £26~thus the annual income from 

advertisements alone is upwards of £400,000. 

" - ■ ■ — ■ , 

FilTate Sansom and Sykes, Oxon Militia, executed at Horsham, Sussex, for robbeiy, June 14, 1796. 
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CHARLES I. (third son of James I.) afioended the throne March 27, 1625. 
He was executed January 30, ] 649. Through the ravages of the plague in 
London the Court and Parliament removed to Oxford, August 1, 1625. On 
August 19, 1629, Charles and Queen Henrietta (daughter of Henry lY. of 
fVance) passed through Oxford on their way to Woodstock. • They left the 
latter town on August 27, and returned to Oxford, being received with great 
ceremony. In 1629 a tumult occurred in the University on the election of 
the two Proctors, the King desiring to make it a private ceremony, instead of 
the usual mode of canvassing. Previously to the year 1629, the Proctors 
were chosen by the common suffrages of the Masters, and the canvass was 
generally attended with serious riots. In 1626 not less than 1078 suffrages 
were given. To prevent the want of discipline usual on such occasions, 
Charles had the office distributed through every College according to an 
arithmetical proportion, a cycle being drawn up by Peter Turner, of Merton, 
and Robert Hegge, of Corpus, two celebrated mathematicians. This 
prevailed till Michaelmas Term, 1856, when the present mode of election and 
cycle passed Convocation. On August 23, 1631, a petition was sent to the 
King respecting certain *' factious and disorderly courses" in the University, 
shown in sermons and public speeches. The cause was heard at Woodstock 
by Charles in the presence of the Lords of Council. The University 
officials and the impugned parties having been heard, the adjudication was 
given : the Proctors to resign their offices, and others to be banished the 
University. This decree was impressed with the King's signet, and, among 
other conditions, it ordained the Hebdomadal Board {now Council) which has 
been held from that period. Archbishop Laud (at that time Vice-Chancellor 
of the University) instigated the establishment of the Hebdomadal Board. 
The King and Court again visited (Oxford, August 29, 1636, when great 
ceremonies were observed, plays and banquets taking place at St. John's 
College and in Christ Church Hall. Wood says that the scenes, stage, 
machinery, &c., were almost the first attempts of the kind made in England, 
"to the end that posterity might know that what is now seen in the play- 
houses in London, belonging to his Majesty and the Duke of York, is 
originally due to the invention of Oxford scholars." Prince Rupert and Prince 
Charles were enrolled members of St. John's College. Throughout the Civil 
War Oxford was one of the principal scenes of diplomatic action. On October 
23, 1642, the King with his forces marched to Oxford, reaching the city on 
October 29, when Charles offered a free pardon to the citizens of London and 
Westminster. Charles determined to winter at Oxford December 21, the 
Castle and city being placed in thorough defence, and a University and City 
Militia organized. A treaty of peace was entered into in the city, March 4, 
1643, but broken off April 15. On January 2, 1644, forty-four Lords and 
one hundred and eighteen Commons answered* the King's summons to meet in 
the city, the gathering being named the " Mongrel Parliament." Colonel 
Windebank was shot at Oxford, May 3, 1645, for surrendering Bletchingdon 
House to Oliver Cromwell. The place of execution was the Castle-yard ^some 
authorities say Broken Hayes). Windebank held the Manor House of 
Bletchingdon for King Charles I., and surrendered it to Cromwell after the 
victory which the Parliamentarian troops gained over Prince Rupert at Islip, 
April 24, 1646. This surrender was deemed an act of treason — Winde- 
bank, as custodian, being bound to hold the place until himself and the 
soldiers under his command were slain. Not doing this, but yielding to the 
pressure of the forces placed against him, sentencegof death was passed, and 

Blake, an Oxonian, and traitor, hung on aa oak in Bagley Wood, noar Oxford, Octobe: 26; 1612 
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the punifthment inflicted. Propoeitious for peace were sent to the King from, 
the Parliamentarians, JNoTember 20, 1644, but not entertained ; and on 
Ma^ 22, 1645, Ozfonl was invested by Oolonel Fairfax, and the dty was 
besieged May 2, 1646, oapituktiag June 20. The King escaped from Christ 
Ohuixh early on Monday, April 27, 1646, accompanied by Mr. J. Ashbumham 
and Us domestic chaplain, the Rev. Michael Hudson, of Queen's College, 
making his way to the Scottish army at Southwell. The following order for 
tJ^e surrender of the city was sent by Charles from Newcastle : — 

SURAEXDER OF OXFORD, 3fAY 18, 1646. 
** Charlbs R.— Tnuty and welbeloved, wee greete yon well, beinff desiroiu to stopp the farther 
effusion of the blood of our subjects, and yet respecting the faithfall services of all in that our 
Citty of Oxford w'h have faithfully served us and hazaraed their lives for us, wee have thought 
good to command vou to quitt that Citty and disband the forces under your charge there, you 
receiveing honourable condicons for you and them. Oiven att Newcastle the 18th of May 1646. — 
To our trusty and welbeloved Sr Thomas Olemham, Governor of the Citty of Oxford." 

THE COMMONWEALTH was full of stirring events in connection with 
Oxford history, a few of which are capitulated. Oliver Cromwell entered 
Oxford in triumph, June 24, 1646. Wood narrates that, ''when the 
forces belonging to Parliament were entered, who were all Presbyterians, 
Independents, or worse, their chaplains of the same persuasions, upon all occa- 
sions, thrust themselves into the pulpits, purposely by their rascaUy doetiine 
to obtain either proselytes, or to draw off from their loyal principles and 
orthodox religion the scholars and inhabitants. Hell was broke loose upon the 
city, and it was over-run by sectaries, blasphemers, hypocrTtes, men of self- 
pride, envy, and what not ; who, to fill their coffers, raise their families, please 
and cherish their private lusts and endearments, and nothing else, care not 
what mischief they do, or what ruin they bring upon this poor nation, so that 
they may obtain their own unworthy end." On May 19, 1649, Cromwell, 
Colonel Fairfax, Hierom Zanchy, and other noted parliamentarians, dined in 
Magdalen College Hall, by invitation. Cromwell was elected Chancellor 
of the University, January 1, 1650, which he held until his death in 1658. 
Dr. John Owen, Dean of Christ Church, and Dr. Thomas Goodwin, President 
of Magdalen College, during the Protectorate were named the '* Atlases and 
Patriarchs of Independency in Oxford." A servant girl, named Anne 
Green, was hung in the Castle-jard, December 14, 1650, for murdering her 
illegitimate child. After hanging for half-an-hour, her body was cut down and 
sent to the Anatomy School, Christ Church, but warmth being found, the 
knife was withheld, and she was resuscitated. Several tracts and copies of 
verse celebrated the event. These are now very rare, but some can be seen 
in the Bodleian Library. Dr. Bathurst, President of Trinity College, and after- 
wards Dean of Wells, wrote a Latin epigram upon the subject, thus 
translated : — 

" Thou more than mortal, that, with many lives. 
Hast mocked the sexton, and the doctors' knlres ; 
The name of spinster then mayest justly wed, 
Since there's no halter stronger than thy thread." 

Anne Green, after her resuscitation, retired to the village of Steeple Barton, 
where she married, and had three children. She died in 1659. On July 25, 
1654, two officers of the royal army, named Hussey and Peck, were executed 
for highway robbery. Their bodies were taken away by some royalists, and 
biuried at night in the old Chiurch of St. Peter-le-Bailey (which fell down in 
1726.) A somewhat similar case to that of Anne Green, but more excessively 
crue], took place in Oxford, May 4, 1658. A servant maid, named Elizabeth, 
living with Miss Clivt, in Magdalen parish, was executed at Greenditch^ 

■ ■ ■■ "^ ■■■■■ ■-.— ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ll■■■■■■■■^^ ■— i^»^^—^»^^W^^»^ 

John Milton, author of •* Paradise Lost," incovporated at Oxford from Cambridge, 16S5. 
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St. Giles, without the North Gate, the public place of execution for the dty, also 
for the murder of her illegitimate child. Her body was ordered for dissection ; 
bat after it was taken from the gallows, Corners, a young physician, of St. 
John's College, and others, discovered life, which was speeaily restored. She 
was taken to a public-house in Magdalen parish. The Daili£fs of the city went 
between twelve and one at night, broke into the house, seized her, placed her 
in a coffin, and conveyed her to Broken Hayes (near where the City Gaol nov 
stands), and re-hung her on a tree. The poor creature was so sensible of her 
fate, that she ejaculated, '^Lord, have mercy upon me !** The citizens were in 
a state of ferment, and threatened vengeance — but this passed over. Oliver 
Cromwell died September 3, 1658, being succeeded by his son Bichard, who 
was proclaimed in Oxford September 6, by the Mayor and Recorder, who were 
pelted with carrots and turnip-tops by the students. The rule of the 
Conmionwealth delegates in Oxford was so exceedingly strict, that several 
riots occurred in consequence. Matriculations were very limited. 

CHARLES II. was proclaimed King May 14, 1660, and crowned April 23, 
1661, by Archbishop Juxon (President of St. John's CoUege, 1621-32). The 
proclamation in Oxford caused great rejoicing, '^ which did not exceed any 
place of its bigness," narrates Wood, '' the jollity of the day continued till 
next morning." Charles visited Oxford twice— September 25, 1665, and 
March 14, 1^1. On the first occasion he came from Salisbury, '' to avoid 
the plague raging throughout the nation, and took up his abode in Christ 
Church." The Queen resided on both occasions at Merton College. Parlia- 
ment met twice in the city in the reign of Charles— October 9, 1665, and 
March 21, 1681. The House of Lords assembled in Christ Church Hall, and 
the Commons in the Schools and Sheldonian Theatre. Two centenarians 
lived in Oxford during Charles's reign, viz., Harris, a painter, who died 
February 2, 1673, aged 107, and Mother George (whose portrait still hangs in 
Wadbam College Common Room), died July 12, 1691, aged 119. In 
1663 a new study commenced in Oxford, not formally recognised, but 
pursued with some ardour. The movement in favour of physical science, 
which showed itself in London in the foundation of the Royal Society, ex- 
tended even to Oxford, and a ** Club" was formed to study chemistry under 
Peter Stahl, of Strasburg, a" ** noted Rosicrucian. " He had been brought to 
the University by Robert Boyle, and had chambers in University College. 
His hearers, for the most part, sat round a table and took notes, but there 
was a noticeable exception. One John Locke, of Christ Church, '^ a man of 
turbulent spirit, clamorous, and never contented (so Wood describes the 
author of the '^ Essay on the Human Understanding "), '' scorned to do it, and 
while every other of the other members of the Club was writing, he would be 
prating and troublesome." On November 7, 1665, the first number of the 
oldest newspaper in England was published at Oxford — The "London Gazette," 
originally the '* Oxford Gazette." The first subscription concert in England 
was held at Oxford in the same year. Stage-coaches first went from Oxford 
to London in 1667 — "Wood notes that ** he went to London in the stage-coach" 
on June 14 in that year. Monday, April 26, 1669, "was the first day that 
the flying-coach went from Oxford to London in one day. Antony Wood 
went in the same coach, from All Souls' College precisely at six of the clock 
in the morning, and at seven at night they were all set down at their inn in 
London." The first publication of the " Oxford Almanacks" commenced in 
1673, compiled by Maurice Wheeler, Minor Canon of Christ Church. Thirty 

WiUiam Hicks, author of ** Oxford Jests/' bom in St. Thomas, Oxford, citea 1630. 
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housand were sold of the first year's issue — some being printed on handker- 
hiefs. Wood's '' Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis ChEoniensis*' was pub- 
ished the following year. In 1681 there were severe floods and frosts in the 
city, cansiDg great distress. On August 31, Stephen College, the '^ Pro- 
testant Joiner/' was hung, disembowelled, and his entrails burnt in the 
Castle-yard for alleged sedition. The year 1681 was also noted for its mildness, 
garden peas beiug in blossom in December. There were many illustrious visitors 
in Oxford during the reign of King Charles XL, including the Prince of 
I^ewburgh (Rhine), the Duke of Bavaria, the Lord of BAvenstein, &c., June 
2, 1675 ; the Archbishop of Rheims, Primate of France, &c., April 26, 1677 ; 
the Prince of Orange, &o. On May 31, 1682, there happened a very violent 
tempest in Oxford, causing serious damage. The University presented a 
petition to the King against the doctrine of resistance, &c. , July 23, 1683. The 
Sheldonian Theatre was opened July 9, 1669 ; Tom Tower completed, 1682 ; and 
the Ashmolean Museum, 1683. Several petitions were presented to the King 
during his two visits to Oxford, one of the most singular being that of Dame 
Elizabeth Carey, widow, which prayed "That the pension granted her for 
service to the late King may be transferred — she being old and decrepit — to 
her son Peter, who foUowed his Majesty to Oxford, and was there bitten by 
his dog Cupid." The Chancellors of the University during the reign of 
Charles were Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 1661-7 ; Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1667-9 ; and James Butler, Duke of Ormond, 
1669-88. Charles IT. died at Whitehall from an attack of apoplexy (some 
authorities say he was poisoned), February 6, 1685, aged 55. 

JAMES II. (Duke of York, son of Charles I.) succeeded to the throne 
February 6, 1685, and at his coronation avowed himself a Roman Catholic, 
publicly attending mass in Westminster Abbey on the second day of his 
accession. This caused great discontent, and ultimately ended in a rebellion, 
James being deposed after three years' reign. As King he visited Oxford once 
only, Saturday, September 3, 1687, at five o'clock in the evening, when 
^Nicholson's Conduit at Carfax gave forth claret, instead of water, in honour 
of the royal visit. He was accompanied by William Penn, the Quaker. 
The object was to overawe the Fellows of Magdalen College, who had elected 
Dr. John Hough as their President on the deatH of President Henry Clerk, 
who held the office from 1672. Dr. Hough was elected on April 15, according 
to the statutes of the founder of the College. James had issued a mandamus 
on April 11, for the election of Anthony Farmer, a Papist, and a man of ill- 
fame. The Fellows refused to elect Farmer, and thus offended the King, 
who demanded their submission. They were summoned to WhitehaU. 
Evidence was given against Farmer and his habits, which was successful. The 
mandamus was withdrawn, but another issued, commanding the election of 
Dr. Parker, fourteenth Bishop of Oxford. This was treated contemptuously 
by the Fellows, and James, highly incensed, met them in Christ Church HaU 
Sunday, September 4, demanding their authority for refusing his desire. 
This they gave ; but the King, not appeased, addressed them passionately :— 
** Ye have been a stubborn and turbulent College ! Is this your Church of 
England loyalty ? Get you gone, know that I, your King — will be obeyed ! 
Go, and admit the Bishop of Oxon." Twenty-five Fellows refusing to sign 
their submission, were expelled, and most of the Demies. Dr. Hough was 
deprived, overawed by the soldiers sent by James to carry out his mandate. 
The scene in the Common Room of the College must be imagined. Dr. Hough 

Antony Wood, author of *' Athenn OzonieiueB," bom at Oxford, December 17, 1680. 
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protested against the proceedings as '^ illegal, unjust, and null." It was of 
no avail ; sequestration was carried out. The porter of the College threw 
down his keys ; the butler refused to scratch Dr. Hough's name out of the 
buttery book, and was instantly dismissed. No blacksmith could be found in 
the whole city who would force the lock of the President's lodgings ; and the 
Commission had to employ their own servants, who broke the door open with 
iron bars. '* William Penn, the Captain of the Quakers, who followed the 
King in his progress," notes Wood, ^' went after them to Magdalen College, 
to pei^uado them to yield to the King's desire, but, upon their story to him 
about breaking of statutes and oaths, he rested satisfied." The desire of the 
King was accomplished, and Magdalen College became for a time the abode 
of Papists, with a Roman Catholic bishop at the head ; but Parker died in a 
few months from anxiety and disappointment. During James's brief visit he 
resided at Christ Church Deanery, where a chapel was fitted up for the 
celebration of mass. On Sunday and Monday, September 4 and 6, the King 
'' touched" for evil in the Cathedral, when about seven or eight hundred came 
to test the efficacy of the royal gift of healing, and in the afternoon he was 
entertained with a banquet in the Bodleian Library^ costing £160, and con- 
sisting of 111 dishes, at the close of which the rabble scrambled for the 
remains, *' which scramble," says Wood, ' Hhe King stood to look upon for 
two or three minutes, and then walked away." Dr. Derham, a member of 
Magdalen Hall, was noted in the scramble sg much, being in his scarlet robes, 
that they fiung things in his face. The falling fortunes of James speedily 
led to a recoDsideration of his hasty procedure, and on October 12, 1687, the 
President and Fellows of Magdalen were restored, but James lost the throne. 
The Princess Anne (subsequently Queen) visited Oxford December 15, 1688 
and ** was received by the University and Town," says Aubrey (** Letters," 
vol. L), " with all imaginable joy, honour, and triumph." 



WILLIAM III. (son of the Prince of Orange by Mary, daughter of James 
I.) and Mary (his consort), ascended the throne (accepting the Bill of Rights) 
February 13, 1689, and were crowned April 11, at Westminster. William landed 
at Torbay November 5, 1688, with 15,000 men, passing through Abingdon 
and Wallingford to Henley-on-Thames, taking up nis abode at Phillis Court, 
the residence of Sir William Bulstrode. He spent some period theire, at times 
visiting Abingdon, receiving an invitation to Oxford. On December 14, 1688, 
the Earl of Abingdon received a letter from the Prince to this effect, which 
was read to the City Council early in the following year ; — 

*' Mt Lobd,^I have received an account last night that his Majesty hath quitted Whitehall, an^ 
noo body knowes whither he is gone, which obliges me to goo to London with all the speed 
imaginable to prevent such disorders as may happen in this conjecture. Wherefore, I desire you 
to remember me very kindly to Mr. Mayor, the Magistrates, and the whole City of Oxford, 
assuring them my favour and protection on aJl- occasions. And that I will take the first oppor- 
tunity I can to see them. 

"I am, your affectionate friend, 
*• Abingdon, the 12 December, 1688." ** W. HsNHT ORANaB." 

On his way to London, William* again visited Phillis Court, from whence 
he issued a mandate, dating it from '^ Our Court at Henley," directing the 
army to be called together in different localities by beat of drum. Dr. Finch, 
Warden of All Souls' College (1686-1702), was deputed on behalf of the 
University to wait on the Prince, inviting him to Oxford, assuring him that 
the plate and valuables of certain Colleges should be at his service, if required. 
The pressing emergency of the period led William to again decline the invita- 

Serious outbreak of small pox in Oxford, many deaths, 1686. 
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ti^ii. Seven vean sabseqaently (October, 1695), after dissolving Parliament^ 
the King made a tour of the kingdom, visitinj the Earl of Shrewsbury at 
Heythrop Park, Oxon, thence proceeding to fiurford, and from the latter 
town to Oxford. Lord Macaulay thus describes this visit in his '^ History of 
England.*' — ' 'William was received with great pomp, complimented in a Latin 
oration, presented with the most beautiful productions of the academic press, 
entertained with music, and invited to a sumptuous feast in the Sheldonian 
Theatre. He departed in a few hours, pleading, as an excuse for the short- 
ness of his visit, that he had seen the Colleges before, and that this was a 
visit, not of curiosity, but of kindness. It eing well know^ thab he did 
not love the Oxonians, and was not loved by them, his haste gave occasion for 
some idle rumours, which found credit among the vulgar. It was said that 
he hurried away without tasting the costly banquet, which had been provided 
for him, because he had been warned, in an anonymous letter, that if he ate 
or drank in the Theatre, he was a dead man." William had visited Oxford 
previously when Prince of Orange, being received with great acclaim, and 
inspected the University and public buildings. To understand therefore the 
haste of the second visit is impossible. The Duke of Ormond (James Butler) 
was University Chancellor during this reign. William III. died March 8, 
1702, aged 52, through a fall from his horse, after reigning fourteen years. 

QUEEN ANNE (second daughter of James 11. , by his first wife, Anne 
Hyde) ascended the throne March 8, 1702. Beigned thirteen years. On 
August 24, 1702, the Queen, accompanied by her coasort (Prince George of 
Denmark), Sir Philip Elarcourt, and members of the court, visited Oxford for 
the second time (her previous visit being December 15, 1688, when 
Princess Anne). The stay of the royal party in 1702 was limited to one day 
— ^the hospitality of the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Henry Aldrioh) being 
accepted. The authorities, in their eagerness to display their wit. learning, 
and reverence for monarchs, allowed but little repose to their illustrious 
guests. At every step of the Queen and Prince, at their reception outside 
the town, upon their entering their lodging, or state room, sitting down to 
supper, or retiring to their bed-chamber, Vice-ChanceUors, Deans, and M. A.s 
approached them with addresses in prose or verse. Her Majesty was, in 
consideration of her sex, complimented in the vulgar tongue, and the Prince 
mystified by Latin pronounced in the barbarous style peculiar to English 
Universities. The next morning Anne attended a Convocation (at which the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and leading local gentry were present) and 
witnessed the ceremony of admitting twelve noblemen and gentlemen to the 
degree of D.C.L., being compelled to listen in the Theatre to more poems 
composed in her honour, and feasted at a banquet. After receiving the 
customary presents of a Bible, a Prayer-book, and a pair of gloves, the Queen 
resumed her journey to Bath. The Dake of Ormond (James Butler) was 
also Chancellor of tne University during Anne's reign. In 1702 Jane Wise- 
man, a native of Oxford, lived as servant with Mr. Wright, Recorder of the 
city. She was extremely fond of novels and plays — commencing to write a 
trs^edy whilst in Oxford, entitled ^'Antiochus the Great, or the Fatal 
Kehipse.'* This was produced in London, whither its authoress went. She 
married Mr. Holt , a vintner. The tragedy proving a great success, Holt opened 
a tavern in Westminster and realised a competency. On December 10, 1702, tke 
Earl of Marlborough was created Duke, and a pension of £5,000 per annum 

voted him for life, m consequence of his successes in war against the French. 

< » ' 

Duke of Gloucester died from small pox at Oxford, 1660. 
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The Battle of Blenheim (properly BlindheimX on the Danube, was fought 
August 2, 1704 ; and on January 10, 1705, the domain of Woodstock 
( FmKe^toci^i^e town in the wood) was bestowed on Marlborough in 
recognition of his victory, Parliament voting, March 14, £600,000 to build 
Bleiiheim'^Palace, further passing an Act on December 21, 1706, conferring 
the honours, dignities, aod emoluments of the Duke permanently on his 
posterity. In 1707 Dr. Charlett, Master of University College (1692-1722), 
issued the first University Calendar, entitled ^'Merourius Oxoniensis, or the 
Oxford Intelligencer." It was unsuccessful. The Professorship of Poetry 
was founded in 1708, by Henry Birkhead, D.C.L., a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, of Trinity and All Souls' Colleges. It was first held by Joseph 
Trapp, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, D.D. by diploma, who wrote the 
epigram '' The King observing with judicious eyes,'* &o. , noticed in next reign. 
On May 29, 1710, the Earldom of Oxford was restored by being conferred on 
tiie Bight Hon. Robert Harley, Lord Treasurer, who formed the government 
known as the "Oxford Administration." The Earldom of Oxford was 
originally conferred on Aubrey de Yere by the Empress Maud in 1138, and 
held by the De Yere family for nearly six hundred years. The " Blue Boar" 
formed the cognisance of the family. In April, 1711, Harley originated the 
gigantic bubble known as the "South Sea Company," with the view of 
restoring public credit and discharging ten millions of the public debt, making 
arrangements with a company of merchants to take this debt upon themselves 
at six per cent, per annum, and in consideration thereof a monopoly was 
granted them to trade to the South Sea and a company was incorporated, 
<;alled by the flatterers of the ministers '* the Earl of Oxford's master-piece." 
From the commencement it was managed unwisely ; but when rampant dis^ 
honesty crept in, the concern collapsed, the bubble burst, and thousands of 
families who had invested their all in it were ruined. Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
fell from his high position of Lord Treasurer, July 27, 1714. In 1713 the 
Clarendon Printing Building in Broad Street, Oxford, was completed. The 
cost was defrayed equally from the University Chest and the profits gained by 
the sale of Lord Clarendon's *' EQstory of the Rebellion," a work presented by 
his son to the University. In 1714 Worcester College was founded on the 
site of Gloucester College (established 1283), subsequently named St. John 
Baptist Hall (purchased and named in 1560 by Sir Thomas White, founder of 
St. John's College). The trustees of Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart, (died 1702), of 
Bentley, in the parish of Tardebigg, Worcestershire, purchased the property. 
Sir Thomas left ;6'10,000 to the ^chbishop of Canterbury and others in trust 
'< for the erecting and building of an ornamental pile of building in Oxford for a 
College or Hall, with so many Fellowships and scholars' places as they may 
think fit," &c. The sum accumulated to £15,000 before the trustees carried 
out the desire of Sir Thomas. The new College was incorporated by royal 
charter July 14, 1714 (only sixteen days before the death of Queen Anne), 
by the style of *' The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Worcester College, 
in the City of Oxford." Queen Anne was the last English sovereign that 
touched for "King's Evil," in 1712— the great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel 
John, being the person touched, when two-and-a-half years old. The practice 
was introduced by Edward the Confessor, 1056. 

GEORGE I. (Duke of Luxemburg, Elector of Hanover, and great grandson 
of James II.) ascended the throne August 1, 1714, as provided in the Act of 
Sueoession, on the death of Queen Anne. He was proclaimed in Oxford, 

Henry Sherbnme, military engineer, killed in soldiers' mutiny, Oxford, June 12, 1646. 
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August 4. George L did not arrive in England until September 18, being 
crowned on October 20. Heame notes, under date October 21, that '^Tbe 
rejoicings in Oxford were very little. The illuminations and bonfires were 
very poor and mean.'* He also says that *' The first knight that King Geoi^e 
made was one Vanbnrgh, a silly fellow, who was architect of Woodstock." 
George T. reigned thirteen years, but never once visited Oxford. The Chancellor 
of the University at the King's accession was the Duke of Ormond CJames 
Butler), elected 1669. He held the post till 1715, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Arran (Charles Butler), 1715-59. King George, however, founded the 
Begins Professorship of Modem History, 1724 ; and the Lord Almoner's Chair 
of Arabic was prooably first held in 1720, although it cannot certainly 
be determined, the records having been destroyed in the fire at Christ Church, 
1720. Dr. John Radcliffe (University College), who left je40,000 for found- 
ing the Badclifie Library, and numerous other bequests for the Lifirmary, 
Observatory, &c., died November 1, 1714. In the first year of George's reign 
serious Jacobin riots took place in Oxford, great excesses taking place. Three 
Chapels were demolished, of which Heanie writes : — " May 29, 1715 :— Last 
night a good part of the Presbyterian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down. There was such a concourse of people. In the evening they pulled 
down a good part of the Quakers' and Anabaptists' Chapels. It caused much 
consternation at Court. This was a similar course to that pursued in London 
on the same day, when many Meeting-houses of the Nonconformists were 
demolished." Heame, under date of June 5th, further says, *'The King 
(George I.) being informed of the proceedings was very angry ; and, by his 
order. Lord Townsend, one of the Secretaries of State, hath sent rating letters 
to Dr. Charlett, pro-Vice-ChanceUor. The destructive riots were begun by 
the scholars, who cheered the townsmen on in their work of demolition, mob- 
bing those who protested. The Heads of the Colleges met, and drew up a pro- 
gramme of the damage done, which the State in a great measure allowed." On 
July 1, 1715, " Cornish Tom," formerly a soldier, attempted to fly from 
Carfax Church Tower, but fell and severely hurt himself. The Whigs formed 
a '' Constitution Club" in the City ; and the Grand Jury at the Ai^izes pre- 
sented the members of the Club as '' a set of factious men, who, shrouding 
themselves under the specious name of the ' Constitution Club,' were enemies 
to monarchy and all good government, and had been the authors of all the 
tumults and discord that had happened in the City or County of Oxford. " 
Disloyalty prevailed to such an extenfc in Oxford that a company of dragoons, 
commanded by General Pepper, was sent to the city to quell the disturbances : 
martial law being proclaimed. This procedure was successful — the citizens re- 
suming quietude. The origin of two weU-known epigrams at this period is thus 
given — At the suggestion of Lord Townsend, George I. purchased the library^ 
of Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Norwich, consisting of 30,000 volumes, and pre- 
sented it to the University of Cambridge, which produced the epigram of Dr. 
Trapp, first Professor of Poetry at Oxford (although wrongfully attributed &! 
times to Mr. Wharton, who succeeded Dr. Trapp), as follows ; — 

*' The King observing, -with jadicious eyes. 
The state of both his Universities, 
To one he sends a regiment ; for why ? 
That Uamed bedy wanted loyalty. 
To th' other books he gave, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. " 

Sir Thomas Browne, a Norwich physician and Cambridge graduate, wrote a- 
reply (extorting praise from Dr. Johnson) to this effect : — 

^ _ . _ 

Peace between Great Britain, France, and Spain, proclaimed at Oxford, Fbbmary 11, 1749. 
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(• The King to Oxford sent a troop of borae, 
JFor Tories own no ar^unent but force. 
With equal cnr*». to Cambridjje books he sent. 
For \Vhig3 allow uo force but arjrument;** 

On Monday, December 5, 1715, a severe frost took place in Oxford, ex- 
ceeding in intensity the '' great &ost*' noted by HoUinshed in 1564, which 
lasted from December 21, 1564, till January 6, 1565. That of 1715 lasted 
till February 10, 1716— ten weeks. There was much distress in the city and 
surrounding villages, many accidents taking place. The Thames was entirely 
frozen over. The succeeding winter was the reverse. Heame says that '' It 
was just like midsummer, and much beyond what 'tis generally at spring. 
Things sprung and blpssom'd most strangely, beans and pease, as well as other 
things. There was a pear tree in blossom at Christmas." In 1720 John- 
Hawkins, a noted highwayman, got access to the Bodleian Library and 
Picture Gallery, and seriously damaged several of the paintings. He escaped 
punishment, but was executed for other crimes in 1722. In 1721 a stranger 
was whipped at the cart's tail from Carfax Church to the East Gate for pro- 
posing the health of King James, the Pretender, in Brasenose Common 
Boom. In May, 1723, Johanna Meade, a native of Combe-by- Woodstock, 
was burnt by tho executioner at the public stake, Greenditch, Oxford, for 
poisoning her husband. On September 5, in the same year, there was a 
public smoking match on a scaffold in the Broad Street, a soldier gaining the 
victory by smoking three ounces of tobacco quite out. There was public 
bull-baiting at Headington Hill, April 24, 1727, causing severe disturbances. 
Cborge I. died June 10, 1727, at Osnaburg, Germany. 

GEORGE II. (son of George I.) ascended the throne June 11, 1727, and 
reigned thirty-three years. An address, congratulatory of the King's accession, 
was sent from the University, to which he replied, observing that "Sound 
principles of religious and civil duties, and enforced by true examples of piety 
and loyalty, in so eminent a seat of learning, cannot fail to diffuse the 
happiest influence on Church and State, and will always ensure to you my 
constant favour and protection." There is no record of the King visiting 
Oxford, although he approached very near to the city several times, when 
honouring Baron Schutz, of Shotover House ^four miles from Oxford) with 
his presence. His Queen (Caroline of Auspach) contributed a large sum of 
money, however, towards the new buildings of Queen's College in 1733. Her 
statue was placed under the cupola of the entrance to the foundation, where 
it still remains. On July 5, 1733, Handel, the great composer, paid his first 
visit to Oxford. Thos. Heame, the antiquary, speaks in his diary of '' Handel 
and his lowsy crew — a OTeat number of foreign fiddlers." The Prince of 
Orange visited the city February 27, 1734, when there were festivities and 
illuminations, and Hearne notes that ^' King George II. (as he is styled) and 
his wife Queen Carolina (as she is call'd), and other courtiers are very much 
displeased that the Prince of Orange met with such a fine handsome reception 
at Oxford." In April, 1735, there was a severe outbreak of small-pox in the 
city. The Itadcliffe Library was commenced May 17, 1737, and opened 
April 13, 1749. The following Professorships were founded in this reign : 
Experimental Philosophy, by Lord Crewe, 1749 ; and Vinerian English Law, 
by Charles Viner, Esq., 1758. Executions were very frequent in Oxford at 
this period — ^two of the most notorious during the reign of George II. are 
given—In 1736 Jonathan Bradford was executed at Oxford Castle. This 
event is well known as a remarkable case of circumstantial evidence. Brad- 
Alderman William Levins, five times Mayor of Oxford, died April 12, 1616, aged 100. 



IK JONATHAN BRADFORD^ MISS BLANDY EXECUTED. 



iford did not commit the murder, although diaoovered in the room, holding a 

lanthom in one hand, and a luiife in the other, over the murdered man's 

body. He stated that he went to commit the deed, but found it already 

done. This was disbelieved. He wsa tried at Oxford Assizes, then held in 

the Town Hall, found guilty, and executed, maintaining his innocence to the 

last. His declaration of innocence was, however, true ; for (eighteen months 

.after) the footman of the murdered man confessed the deed, when on a bed 

of sickness. He avowed that he committed the deed, took his master's 

property, and escaped back to his own room. The name of the murdered 

man was Hayes, and the deed was committed near Dorchester, at the junction 

*of the four ways, on the London road, where Bradford kept the Golden Ball 

Inn. The case formed the plot of a £eivourite melodrama, entitled '^ Jonathan 

Bradford, or the Murder at the Broadside Inn,'' and constituted a staple piece 

•at many London and provincial theatres for years. The Messrs. Chambers 

mention the crime in their '^ Useful and Entertaining Tracts,'* in cases of 

^ Oircumstantial Evidence,' but neither date nor locality are given. On 

Apnl 6, 1752, Miss Mary Blandy, daughter of the Town Clerk of Henley, 

Oxon, was executed at Greenditch, for poisoning her father. This was a 

most painful event, she being undoubtedly the dupe of Captain Cranstoun, a 

designing villain, a native of Scotland. Miss Blandy 's trisJ took place in iiie 

Divinity School (the Town Hall, in which both City and County Sessions and 

Assizes were held, being then rebuilt), and lasted thirteen hours. It was 

•^dearly proved that she administered the poison. On the night previous to 

her execution, she made a statement that she wa^not aware of the poisonous 

•qualities of the drug, for it had been supplied to her by Cranstoun. The 

Captain admitted this afterwards, when he was in France. On arriving afe 

the gallows. Miss Blandy reiterated her declaration, that '' she was innocent 

•of maliciously administering the poison, as she hoped for salvation in a future 

state." She mounted the ladder — the halter was placed around her neck, and 

drawing her handkerchief over her face, after a brief prayer she gave the 

isignal to the executioner, by holding out a small book nhe had in her hand« 

<and helping to throw herself ofif the ladder. Her body was removed to 

Henley, and interred in the Church at one o'clock the next morning, between 

vher father and mother. Cranstoun (a married man and father) died in 

Fumess, afflicted with a severe disorder, November 30, 1752. The fivsi 

Oxford Guide, entitled *' The Present State of the University of Oxford," 

•edited by Salmon, was published in 1743. In 1746 the first Oxford weekly 

newspaper since the reign of Charles II. was issued. It was entitled the 

"Oxford Flying Weekly Journal and Cirencester Gazette." There was a 

serious riot in Oxford in 1749, caused by some students drinking the " health 

of the Pretender." The "Oxford Journal" was established April 11, 1753^ 

In 1754 there was a great election contest in Oxford between the BhtAS and 

the Ydlowi ; and a woman, who was condemned to death for giving poison 

to her husband in a pudding, was reprieved through parliamentary interest 

^during the contest. George IL died October 25, 1760, several copies of 

verses being published in Oxford telling of the mournful eventj from one of 

"which two verses are extracted : — 



•* When good George the Second 

By Pluto was beckoned 
In peace to retire to his cell* 

The grief of the nation 

On this sad occasion 
Both Oxford and Cambridge must tell. 



*' Vice Chancellors, Doctors, 
Professors, and Proctors, 

With Lords to ennoble the train 
In Hebrew and Greek, 
As the muse bade them speak. 

Each sings a most sorrowful strain." 



£ev. Samuel Wesley entered Exeter College, Oxford, Sept. 28, leSi— B. A., June 19, 1688. 
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GEORGE IIL (bom 1738, son of Fredrick Louis, eldest son of George IL ) 
ascended the throne October 25, 1760, rei^iing till October 29, 1820. Owing 
to the King*8 mental incapacity in 1811, Frince George Augustus Frederick 
(bom August 12, 1762) was appointed Prince Regent. The University pre- 
pared a loyal address to the Aing on his accession, and Dr. Browne, Vice- 
Chancellor (Provost of Queen's College, 1758-67), and several distinguished 
members of the University and citizens, had the houour of presenting it to 
the King. George III. visited Oxford twice — September 17, 1785, and 
August 18, 1786. On the first occasion he was accompanied by Queen 
Charlotte, the Princes Ernest, Augustus, and Adolpbus, and the Princesses 
Royal, Augusta, and Elizabeth. The royal party visited the '^ lions" of Alma 
MaUvy and attended morning prayers at the Cathedral. At nightfall the 
principal buildings were ^* grandly illuminated. " The Mayor (John Treacher, 
Esq.) was knighted in honour of the visit. The Queen and Princesses accom- 
panied the King on his second visit, and an address was presented to him in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, overflowing with loyalty and thanksgiving for his 
escape from the attack of Margaret Nicholson, a maniac, who attempted to 
stab the King on August 2. The Corporation also addressed the King in the 
Council Chamber, when the Mayor (Nicholas Halse, Esq.) refused the honour 
of Knighthood, which was conferred on the senior Alderman (Richard 
Tawney, Esq.). On September 17, 1768, Christian VII., King of Denmark, 
visited Oxford, accompanied by several Danish noblemen and officers of state. 
In September, 1786, the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria and the Princess 
Beatrice of Modena (his consort), the Imperial Ambsssador, and a brilliant 
suite, made a brief sojourn in Oxford [and in almost every year of the reign of 
George III. there were royal and illustrious visitors to the city and Univer- 
sity. George III. was a frequent guest at Nuneham, being much attached to 
George Simon (Earl Harcourt) and his brother William, both of whom held 
the post of Master of Horse to the Queen. Blenheim Palace, Shirbura 
Castle, and Shotover House, each within easy distance of Oxford, were also 
often visited by the King. The Earl of Westmoreland (John Fane) was 
Chsncellor of the University from 1759-62 ; the Earl of Lichfield (George 
Henry Lee), 1762-71 ; Lord Frederick North (subsequently Earl Guildford), 
1772-92 ; the Duke of Portland (William Henry Cavendish Bentinck), 1792- 
1809 ; and Lord Grenville (William Wyndham Grenville), 1809-34. 

Isaac Darling, alias Dumas, the most notorious highwayman of the day, 
was executed at Oxford, March 21, 1761, aged 21, for robbing Mr. Robert 
Gammon of his watch and money, near Nettlebed. He displayed the most 
reckless indifference to life at his trial and execution, the thought of being 
anatomised being the only matter of concern with him. A large body of 
bargemen attended the execution and carried off his body in triumph to St. 
Thomas's Church, where, while some rung the bells, others opened the body 
and filled it with slack lime and then buried it. This man displayed the 
greatest coolness at the gallows, adjusting his neck for the rope and throwing 
ninoself off the ladder. He affected the character of Macheath, which he 
delighted to personate in all the delineations given of it in the '' Be^ars' 
Opera,*' and had been previously convicted at Salisbury for robbing Lord 
Percival, with whom he had had a desperate encounter. Darling had a 
remarkable existence, being sentenced to death at Chelmsford, in 1758, when 
only eighteen years of age, for robbing Captain Cockbum. He was reprieved 
on account of his youth, but transported for fourteen years, and afterwards 
pardoned on condition of serving as a private soldier in the Isdand of Antigua. 

JUv. John Weiley entered Chrisi Church, Oxford, October, 1720— B.A., April 27, 1724. 
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He escaped to England, again turned highwayman, was nearly captured, 
seeking safety by entering as midshipman on board the Hoyal George. He 
deserted, took to the road ooce more, and was captured for the third time for 
highway robbery, at Nettlebed, and executed, as related. In 1763 there were 
maiden assizes ; in 1764-6-6 there were seventeen capital convictions for 
various crimes. In 1764 a farm-labourer, named John King, a native of Noke, 
near Islip (six miles from Oxford), daily walked from his home to Oxford 
Market, being 128 years of age. He died in 1766. On November 4, 1764, a 
severe shock of earthquake was felt in Oxford, followed by a tempestuous and 
devastating hurricane. Serious riots happened in the city in 1766, caused by 
the high price of provisions. Six undergraduates of St. Bdmund Hall were 
expelled March 12, 1768, for entertaining news hostile to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church of England— virtually for being dissenters. In the 
same year a notorious scheme was attempted ?n the offer to dispose of the 
parliamentary representation of the city to the sitting members (Sir Thomas 
Stapletou and the Hon. Robert Lee) by the Mayor and Aldermen, for £7,506, 
to be applied to the discharge of the city debts. The offer was laid before the 
House of Commons by the membei:s, and those of the Corporation who signed 
the letter were ordered to appear at the bar of the House. Not being able to 
deny the implication, they were committed to Newgate, where they remained 
for five days. Acknowledging their misdemeanour, they were again brought 
before the House, reprimanded, and discharged, with a lecture from the 
Speaker, who gravely told them that their crime was one, the enormity of 
which could not be exceeded. The Corporation listened to this edifying 
harangue with due humility, and, rising from their knees, at its conclusion, 
disposed of the seats to the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Abingdon. The 
Duke of Marlborough presented the city, August 16, 1769, with the sum of 
£5,983 7s. 2d., to pay a long-standing obligation. The event was celebrated 
by the ringing of bells, and an entertainment to the freemen. The royal 
assent to the construction of the Oxford Canal was given in this year, which 
was opened from the city to Banbury, April 1, 1778, and completed throughout 
January 2, 1790. The Chancellor's Prizes (Earl of Lichfield) for the English 
Essay and English Poem were first given in 1768— (Latin Verse, 1809). On 
October 18, 1770, the opening of the Radcliffe Infirmary (founded 1769) was 
celebrated. It was built and furnished by the trustees under Dr. Radcliffe's 
will. The grounds, extending five acres, were given by Thomas Rowney, 
Esq., M.P. for the city. Bishop Lowth, in a sermon preached in the 
University Church, July 3, 1771, said, **The noble and respectable trustees 
of a most successful Professor of the medical art in the beginning of this 
century. Dr. John Radcliffe, very judiciously appropriated a part of that great 
wealth, which arose from his skill and the gratitude of his patients, to the 
relief of the sick poor, and to the improvement of the art itself, by the donation 
of a commodious and complete building, amply furnished with all necessaries 
and conveniences for a general Infirmary. It had been placed with the utmost 
propriety (with respect to the principal benefactor) in this seat of learning, the 
place of his education, the first scene of the succes^ul exercise of his profession, 
and the favourite object of his munificence." The Radcliffe Observatory, also 
owing its formation to a bequest of Dr. Radcliffe, was commenced in 1772, but 
not completed until 1795, owing to the death of the architect (Mr. H. Keene). 
The demolition of the four old City Gates commenced August 14, 1771 ; 
the Market was built, a scheme for the reconstruction of Magdalen Bridge 
organised, and numerous other improvements carried out in the same year. 

Bev. John Wesley ordained a Deacon of the Chnrch of England, Angost 19, 1725. 
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The centre arch of Magdalen Bridge gave way in 1772, but it was repaired, and 
fierved its purpose until 1779, when the present structure was completed. The 
Rev .Sir John Peshall, issued the "History of the University and City^" in 1773. 
In 1774 a very heavy flood (for which the district is noted) rendered approach 
to the city impossible — some inhabitants of St. Thomas and St. Ebbe having to 
reside on the second floors of their dwellings. St. Thomas's Church had four 
feet of water in its interior. On Monday, August 16, 1775, Jan^es Corbett. 21, 
was executed at Oxford for burglary and robbery, in the house uf John 
Hitchcock, of Beckley. The Saturday before his execution he made a full 
and circttnistanti>vl confession of no less than sixteen burglaries aod robberies, 
in which he had been engaged with divers persons ; but the part of the villainy 
of this yoimg fellow which had been most alarming was the murder and 
robbery of Farmer Holt, of Bierton, near Aylesbury, upwards of two years 
from that period, in company with two other persons, one named Hughes (who 
poisoned himself), and a man whom Corbett called his uncle, whom he turned 
evidence against, and for which his uncle was executed and hung in chains. 
Marat, the French demagogue, at thalC period a French teacher in Oxford, 
robbed the Bodleian Library February 5, 1776, of several valuable medals and 
coins, valued at £200. He escaped to Dublin, but was brought back by a writ 
of habeas corpus, September 1, and lodged in the Castle. He was tried under 
the alia^ of Petre le Maitre, hair-dresser, and sentenced to Ave years' hard 
labour on the Thames hulks. After his trial, in company with other 
prisoners, he made a desperate attempt to escape, by boring under the floor 
of the cell, but the plot was discovered. He underwent his sentence, and 
subsequently assumed the name of a German Count, swindling several trades- 
men in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Newcastle. He left England in 1787 for 
France, where he gained notoriety as the ** friend of the people,** became a 
dictator in the Keign of Terror, and was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, 
July, 1793. 

The western wing of Queen's College was destroyed by fire December 18, 
3 778 (see record of * * Fires in Oxford, " pp. 91 -94). In the early part of 1779 
Oxford Market was enlivened by the sale of a wife. She was ofiered by her 
husband, a navvy employed on the Canal. He tied a "penny slip" round 
the waist of his wife, the end of which he kept fast till he had pocketed three 
shillings in part payment for the fair bargain. He then put the cord into the 
hands of the new possessor of his old love, aud took French leave. The woman 
immediately called for her second wedding-ring, which being put on, she 
eagerly kissed her purchaser, with whom she walked off. On March 30, in 
the same year, the University of Oxford petitioned the House of Commons 
against the Bill for the relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and School- 
masters. The New Road Baptist Chapel and the Wesleyan Chapel, New- 
Inn-Hall Street, were built in the following year. John Wesley, speaidng of 
the latter, says that it was " a lightsome, cheerful place, and weU-filled with 
rich and poor scholars, as well as townsmen" (it stood nearly opposite the 
present Chapel). The Bampton Lectures were first preached in St. Mary-the- 
virgin Church, 1780, by the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, subject, "The Peculiar 
Doctrines of Christianity." The Lectures were founded by the Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Trinity College, a Canon of Salisbury Cathedral (died in 
1751). The bequest did not take effect until twenty-eight years liter the 
testator's death (1779), the' first Lecturer being then chosen. Value to the 
Lecturer, ^200. The Lectures must be delivered by graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge — not less than M.A. in degree, and they can be chosen but once. 

£ey. J. Wesley preached hifi first sermon in Southleigh Cliiircli, uear Witney, Oxon, Aug. 1725. 
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The Lectures, eight in number, are preached on suooessive Sunday mornings, 
'' between the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, and the end of 
the third week in Act Term ;*' and must be upon the following subjects : — 

1. To Conflnn and Establish the Christian Faith, and to Confute all Heretics and Schis- 
matics. 

9. The Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

8. The A uthority of the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, as to the Faith and Practice of 
the Primitive Church. 

4. The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

6. The Divinity of the Holy Ghost 

6. The Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended In the Apostles' and Nlcene 
Creeds. 

Thirty copies of the Lecture must be printed within two months after being 
preached, and presentations made of one copy each to the Chancellor of the 
University, Heads of Colleges, Mayor of Oxford, and Bodleian Library. 
Failure of the stipulations causes the loss of the benefaction. The Church is 
generally crowded upon these occasions, especially if the Lecturer be of note. 

The first Ilower Show (carnations) ^as held in the Town Hall, Oxford, August 
8, 1782 ; and on November 12, 1784, the first Balloon Ascent in the city 
took place from the Botanic Gardens, by Mr. Sadler. In February, 1786, 
Magdalen College Chapel was robbed by an organised gang of thieves, who 
were captured, and tried at the assizes. Ward, the ringleader, being executed 
for the crime in April. The honorary freedom of the city was presented in 
the same year to Sir Charles Nourse and Mr. William Jackson, the originator 
and proprietor of the " Oxfoi-d Journal,'* and in 1787 to General Elliott 
(Lord Heathfield), the gallant defender of Gibraltar. The most interesting 
event in 1789 was the falling of the " Founder's Oak" in Magdalen Water- 
walks. It stood at their entrance, and, by its dimensions and antiquity, had 
become an object of great curiosity. Its girth exceeded 21ft. ; height, 71ft. ; 
and cubic contents, 754ft. For above nine feet from the ground it was a 
mere shell, and had for a long time been kept from falling by two or three 
roots ''scarcely so large as a two-inch cable.** Its age was estimated at 
upwards of 600 years, and in the fifteenth century it was so notable an object, 
that WiUiam of Waynflete expressly ordered his College to be built " right 
to it.** It is curious that its fall was attributed to injuries received so far 
back as the reign of Charles II. , when the present Walks were laid out. A 
portion of its timber was applied by the College to the construction of a large 
and highly-ornamented chair, and numerous snuff-boxes still remain as me- 
mentoes of its existence. In 1790 the Town Hall was restored at the expense 
of the Marquis of Blandford. The month of January, 1792, left an almost 
ineffaceable record in the shape of a devastating tornado. In January, 1793, 
the efi&gy of Tom Paine, the author of the ** Rights of Man** was paraded 
about the streets, and at night burnt at Carfax, with the work in its lefthand, 
and a pair of stays under its right arm. 

In July, 1793, the Oxfordshire Militia escorted 1,000 French prisoners of war 
from Southampton to Salisbury, the regiment subsequently marching to the 
camp on Brighton Downs. After the encampment broke up, the Militia were 
removed to East Bletchington, near Newhaven, about nine miles from 
Brighton. Whilst there, a mutiny arose in consequence of the high price of 
provisions and the distress of the poor, a portion of the men brewing into 
Messrs. Catt's mill, and distributing the flour, emptying also the contents of a 
com vessel into the river. They cleared the butchers' stalls of their contents, 
selling the meat at fourpence a pound, and insisted on a farmer disposing of 

Rev. John Wesley elected a Fellow of lincoln College, Oxford, 1726. 
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his. wheat at £12 a load, and carried off his flour to the amonnt of £5,000, to* 
sell at a ''fair price" at Lewes Market. The mutineers were tried before a 
Court-martial ; two of their number, named Oooke and Parish, condemned to 
be shot, Sansom and Sykes to be hung, and the rest to be flogged. The 
shooting sentence was carried into effect at Goldstone Bottom, a spot two- 
miles to the west of Brighton, on June 13, 1795. There is a 'piint extant of 
the execution of Cooke and Parish, which represents the men kneeling 
on their cofi&ns, and is inscribed "The Awful Scene or Ceremony of Two 
Soldiers, belonging to the Oxfordshire Militia, which were shot on June 13, 
1795, in the Yale, while in Camp at Brighton." Thirteen regiments were^ 
present at the execution. The bodies of Cooke and Parish were buried in 
Hove Churchyard, at the western division of Brighton. Privates Sansom and 
Sykes were executed for the robbery on June 14, at Horsham, Sussex. 
The Militia for its conduct was degraded from being a royal regiment, and 
named in derision ''Big-loaf Oxfoi^." In 1798 the regiment assisted in 
quelling the Irish rebellion, and from that period till 1809 was stationed in 
different parts of the kingdom, engaging in coast-guard duty (watching for- 
smugglers) at Littlehampton, Sussex, in the latter year. Three privates 

S Curtis, Greenwood, and Bollas) were sentenced to receive 2,000 lashes each 
or insubordination in 1809. From Littlehampton the regiment marched to> 
the Tower of London for duty for twelve months, from whence it returned 
to Oxford. (See also page 96). 

In the winter of 1795 there was great distress in Oxford, caused by a ten 
weeks' frost, coals being £4 per ton. The Duke of York reviewed 20,000' 
volunteers on Port Meadow in 1798. In July, 1802, Lord Nelson, in 
company with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, visited Qxford. The freedom 
of the city, in a gold box, was presented to Nelson, who with Sir William^ 
Hamilton was created Honorary D.C.L. on July 21, Nelson's brother (the^ 
Rev, William Nelson, D.D.) and Dr. James Blackstone, Principal of New 
Inn Hall (Rector of Woodstock), introducing them. On March 25, 180$, 
Thomas Davis was executed at the Castle for forgery at Chipping Norton ^ 
and in the same year Lieut.-Col. Thomas Velley, of the Oxford Militia, was 
killed, through the horses of the Oxford and Bath coach taking fright. The 
•' University Calendar*' was first published in 1809. In 1810 Mr. Chalmers, 
issued the " History of Oxford University and Lives of Founders ; ' Brewer's 
*' Typographicsal and Historical Description of Oxfordshire" was issued in 
the same year ; and Cooke's " New Pocket Companion for Oxford" in 1812. 
On Tuesday, June 14, 1814, a galaxy of royalty honoured the city with visita- 
tion. The pairty included the Prince Regent, the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, Her Imperial H^;hness the Grand Duchess 
Catherine of Russia, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, Prince Metternich, Marshal 
Blucher, the Duke of York, Prince of Orange, the Duke of Wellington, Count 
lieyen (Russian Ambassador), several ministers of state, and many other 
distinguished personages. The Prince Regent enrolled his name as a member 
of Chnst Church. The whole of the collegiate buildings were inspected, and 
a grand illumination took place at night, the effect of which was spoilt by a 
sudden and heavy thunderstorm, dispersing the crowd in all directions. 
Banquets were held in the Radcliffe Library (200 present), at All Souls' 
College, and in Christ Church Hall (900 invitations being issued), and one 
continual round of festivities was carried out in the city. The Hon. Degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred on the Prince Regent, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, the Duke of Wellington, Marshal Blucher, and many 

Bev. Charles We&ley euteied Christ Church, Oxford, October, 1790 
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others. The Mayor (Joseph Lock, Esq.) and the Town Clerk (W. E. 
Taunton, Esq.) were knighted in honour of the auspicious visit. During 
their stay the visitors proceeded to the Clarendon Printing Office, where they 
inspected the procees of printing, and witnessed a sheet printed in their 
presence bearing the following passages in fourteen languages : — *' Thine, O 
Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty,'' and ^* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men." The Emperor of Russia resided at Merton College, the 
ELing of Prussia at Corpus Christi College, and the Prince Jtegent at 
Christ Church. Wade's '' Walks in Oxford^" illustrated, was published in 1817, 
■and is now very rare. The foundation-stone of the Oxford Gas Works was 
laid September 14, 1818 ; and on Monday, September 6, 1819, the city was 
first lighted with gas. The old Cheltenham coach was upset at Botley Turn- 
pike (near the present Great Western Railway Station), Friday, October 8, 
1819, and many seriously injured— Richard Reade^Esq., Kilkenny, Ireland, 
dying from his injuries on October 15. 

The Professorships founded in the University in the reign of George IlL 
included those of Clinical Medicine, 17^, by the Earl of Lichfield ; Anglo- 
Saxon, 1795, by Richard Rawlinson, Esq., D.C.L., St. John's College; 
Anatomy (now annexed to Physiology), Medicine (annexed to Regius Pro- 
fessorship), and Chemistry, 1803, by George Aldrioh, M.D., Merton College. 
The number of Undercraduates in 1810 was 2,900, and in 1820, 4,102. The 
population of Oxford (irrespective of students) in 1801 was 12,000, the first 
Oovemment census being taken in that year. 

GEORGE IV. ascended the throne January 10, 1820. Reigned ten years. 
He was appointed Prince Regent in 1811, in consequence of the mental incapa- 
city of his father (George III.). His Majesty was proclaimed in Oxford, 
February 2, 1820, with great ceremonial. The members of the Council 
assembled in the Town Hall at eleven o'clock, and an hour after commenced 
perambulation of the city in the following order : — 

The Mayor's two Sergeauts. 

Four Petty Constables. 

Four Head Constables, bearing silver stiiTes of office. 

Tnimpeters. 

Band. 

Standards of Colonre. 

City Marshal. 

The Bailiffs' two Sergeants. 

The Bailiffs in their robes, carrying wands of office. 

The Town Clerk on Horseback. 

The MAYOR, in his robes, on a Charger richly caparisoned. 

The Aldermen in their robes. 

The Assistants in their robes. 

The Chamberlains, Common Conncll Men, and the other Members of the Corporation, in their 

gowns, two by two. 
Petty Constables, Police Officers, &c., on the sides and in the rear. 

The proclamation was first read on Carfax, facing the east, it being the centre 
of the city ; after which the procession went down the High Street, when the 
proclamation was read opposite St Mary's Church, in the midst of thousands 
of spectators. A large platform was erected for the purpose within the wall 
enclosing the south front of the Church, on which were assembled the 
Yice-Chanoellor, the noblemen in their splendid damask robes of purple 
and gold, the Bishop of Oxford, the other Heads of Houses, the Doctors, 
Professors, and Proctors, all in full dress robes ; the Bachelors of Divinity 

Bey. George Whitefleld entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 1732— B. A., Oct 10, 1788. 
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and of Law ; the Masters of Arts of the several Colleges and Halls ; and the 
Bedels in their full dress, wearing their gold chains. The procession then 
proceeded to the sites on which the four gates of the city formerly stood, the 
proclamation being read at each spot. A similar order of proceeding has 
been the rule in Oxford at the proclamation of the sovereigns of England. 

The Chancellor of the University, during the reign of George IV., was 
Lord Grenville (elected 1809). The number of students in the University 
in 1820 was 1297. The Professorship of Logic was founded in 1825. The 
Professorships of Mineralogy and Geology were founded by George IV. when 
Prince Regent — the first in 1813 ; the second, 1818. Magdalen Hall was 
Dearly destroyed by fire, January 9, 1820, and new buildings erected for 
the students of the institution in Catherine Street in 1821-2. The cloisters 
of Magdalen College were also nearly rebuilt 1822-6. St. Martin's Church, 
Carfax (in which the Corporation worship) was rebuilt in the early part of 
this reign (1820-2). The most important improvement, however, was the 
re-erection of Folly or South Bridge in 1825-f , from designs by Mr. Perry, 
and executed by Mr. Macintosh at the cost of £10,000. It is supposed 
that a bridge existed at this crossing of the Thames in the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, during the reign of King Egbert. In 1075 Robert D'Oyly, who 
fortified and enlarged Oxford Castle, rebuilt the bridge, calling it ^'Magnus 
Pons," a term answering to the one afterwards bestowed — "Great Bridge," 
since called ^^ Grandpont." This name is still in use, the thoroughfare from 
the bridge to the south retaining it. In the reign of King Stephen, a 
Pharos (or Watch Tower), was erected on the bridge, in order that the sur- 
rounding country might be surveyed, during the incursions of hostile forces, 
&c. Fifty years after this period (1134-5), it was used as an Observatory 
by Friar Bacon. In the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., it is 
mentioned under the name of "Nova Porta and Turris supra Pontem 
Australem" (New Gate and the Tower on South Bridge), not that it was then 
newly built, but it was the name imposed on it, and by that name called 
through all the reigns till that of Queen Elizabeth. In 1565 it was let 
to Dr. White, for several years, conditionally that he should suffer the 
Archdeacon's Court of Berks to be kept there : and also that the citizens 
should have free ingress and regress in times of need or danger, for the 
defence of the city. In 1591 it was let to the citizens by the name of 
** Batchelor's Tower," so called by Mr. Windsore. The Tower having in 
course of time become much dilapidated, the city leased it to a citizen 
named Welcome, who repaired the lower part, and added to it a storey, 
which was called by the neighbours " Welcome's FoUy ; and thus the 
bridge, anciently known as Grandpont, acquired its new title of ** Folly 
Bridge,'' which has been ever since retained, having survived the demolition 
of the Tower. It was removed altogether on April 6, 1779. The following 
appropriate lines appeared in the '* St. James's Chronicle, or British Evening 
Post, "April 10:— 



" Roger, if with thy magic glasses 
Kenning, thou seest below what passes, 
As when on earth thou did'st descry 
With them the wonders of the sky ; 
Look down on your devoted walls. 



O, save them, ere thy study falls. 

Or to thy votaries quick impart 

The secret of thy magic art ; 

Teach us, ere learning's quite forsaken. 

To honour thee, and— save our Bacon ! " 



The bridge, having existed for a long period, was at last deemed unsafe ; «'md 
in 1815 it was decided that it shoi^d be rebuilt, for which purpose a special 

Act of Parliament was obtained to raise the necessary funds and to confer 
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Severe Tornado at Oxford, causing great damage, January, 1792, 
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the power of removal. Near this spot the two counties of Berks and Oxon 
join. In remote times both shires were governed by one High Sheriff. 
In close proximity to the bridge the Assize Courts and Gaol were placed, 
and also the ancient Church of Danesboume (dedicated in 1132). No 
vestige of either now remains. The monastery of the Dominicans (built 
in 12^4), was but a short distance from the bridge, and also the Franciscan 
monastery (built six years after, 1230). In the latter, Roger Bacon, the 
friar before mentioned, was buried in 1294. The view down the river from, 
this point is very fine, especially during the practice of the University boating 
orews. Banged along the opposite bank are the elegant barges of the varioas 
Colleges, which serve at once as club and reading rooms, and, during the 
boat-races, as stations for viewing and lustily cheering, 

*' Flausu fremituque viniia studiisque fayentmn/' 
as Christ Church or University, Corpus or Balliol, £xeter or Brasenose, sweep- 
victoriously past them. Conspicuous amongst them, and decorated with 
the flags of all the Colleges, is the University Barge — the grand stand of 
the races and the Gwria where matters aquatic are discussed, and where 
the annual challenge to contest the supremacy of the Putney waters is 
received or sent. Its interior, in addition to the portraits of the most 
distinguished oarsmen of the 'Varsity Eight, contains a trophy of the 
celebrated victory of 1843 (when Oxford defeated its rivals with seven oars), 
in the shape of a handsome chair, made of a section of the victorious boat, 
backed by the blades of the seven victorious oars. There are also two 
Sevres vases given by the Emperor Napoleon III., in 1867, as a prize for 
a four-oared race on the Seine, and gained for Oxford by a boat manned 
by four old Etonians. St. Clement's New Church was built in the reign 
of George lY. (1825-8), and in 1829 the last remains of Beaumont Palace 
were demolished, and Beaumont and St. John Streets laid out and built. 
Greorge IV. did not visit Oxford during his occupancy of the throne, but 
only when Prince Regent (as detailed in previous reign). 

WILLIAM rv., third son of George IIL, reigned seven years (1830-37). 
William never visited Oxford, but Queen Adelaide sojourned for three days 
in the city, October, 1835, at the Angel Hotel (now demolished), High Street, 
and held a Dra wing-Boom and Levee. The Duke of Wellington attended her 
Majesty. The Bodleian Library and the University buildings were inspected. 
The Corporation of the City presented the Queen with ad address in the 
Council Chamber. The Princess Victoria visited Oxford, November 8, 1832, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, receiving a congratulatory address from 
the Corporation in the Town Hall. The royal party were presented with an 
address from the University in the Sheldonian Theatre, and feted in Uni> 
versity College. The Right Hon. Robert Lowe (at that time a Commoner of 
the College) penned some macaronic verses in honour of the Princess' visit. 
The Earl of Abingdon entertained Victoria at Wytham Park, the Duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim Palace, and the late Archbishop Harcourt at 
Nuneham House. The number of undergraduates in 1830 was 1545. The 
^'Otmoor Riots," caused by the inclosure of commons' land, took place 
September, 1830. Several of the villagers were taken prisoners and brought 
to Oxford by the staff of the Oxford Militia and Yeomanry. Passing through 
St. Giles's Fair with their prisoners, a fracas was the result, known as the 
'^ Battle of Beaumont," the villagers being rescued. The New Buildings of 

Jubilee of Oxford Uziion Society, Conixnarkf t3tieet, October 12, 1878, 
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the University Press in Walton Street were opened in the same year. Great 
excitement was manifested in the University in 1831 by the procedure of 
the Rev. H. B. Bulteel, a Fellow and Tator of Exeter College, and curate of 
St. Ebbe*s Church. The rev. gentleman preached a remarkable sermon in 
St. Mary's Church, before the University authorities, on February 6, 1831, 
from the words, " Now we have received the Spirit which is of God" (1 Cor. 
ii. 12), advocating the highest Calvinistic doctrine. The discourse drew forth 
much discussion, watched with extreme interest by all sections of the Church. 
Dr. Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity, replied to Mr. Bulteel's discourse. 
Proceeding on a preaching tour without permission, Mr. Bulteel had his 
licence revoked by the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Bagot). When preaching in 
the garden of his private residence in Pembroke Street, Mr. Bulteel tore up 
the Bishop's missive. He seceded from the Church, erected a Chapel in 
littlegate Street (opened June 3, 1832), at a cost of £4,000, in which he 
preached for fifteen years. In 1832 additional buildings were added to Exeter 
College in Broad Street and the new west front finished. The Boden Pro- 
fessorship of Sanscrit had its chair firstly occupied in the same year. The 
Tractarian movement commenced in Oxford in 1833 ; New Inn Hall was 
rebuilt in the same year. The Duke of Wellington was elected Chancellor 
of the University iii 1834, which post he held till his death, 1852. The 
Bill introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Ward in 1835, enacting 
that Dissenters be admitted to the Universities^ passed its third reading on 
July 28, by a majority of 89. Thrown out by the Lords, August 1. The 
Municipal Act regulating boroughs was passed in 1835, when the old Corpor- 
ation of Oxford was superseded. In 1837 Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity 
College, published his valuable history of the University and City, entitled 
'* Memorials of Oxford," illustrated by steel and wood engravings. It is now 
very rare. In the same year the first Liberal newspaper was established, 
the " Oxford Chronicle" (see History of Oxford Newspapers, pp. 59-65). 

QUEEN (ALEXANDRINA) VICTORIA, of the United Kingdom of 
Ghreat Britain and Ireland (created Empress of India 1876 ; proclaimed 
January 1, 1877), ascended the throne June 20, 1837. Her Majesty is the 
only cluld of Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son of George III.)> and niece of 
William IV. Crowned June 28, 1831. Her accession was observed with 
great rejoicing in Oxford — an illumination of the Colleges and public buildings 
taking place. The Queen has visited *^ the classic city on the banks of the 
Isis" twice since her occupancy of the throne — first, June 15, 1841 ; second, 
December 12, 1860. On the first occasion she was accompanied by Prince 
Albert and many noblemen ; on the second, which was to visit H.B.H. the 
Prince of Wales, at that time in residence as an undergraduate, by Prince 
Albert, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh (Prince Alfred), the Princess Alice, 
and H.R.H. Prince Frederick William Louis, of Hesse Darmstadt. Her 
Majesty also visited Oxford, when Princess Victoria, November 8, 1832. The 
prosperity and welfare of the University have been thoroughly considered 
by the Queen, which has been evinced by the interest she has manifested in 
its progress. Prince Albert visited Oxford several times — March 19, 1840, 
being the first occasion, when the Duke of Wellington (Chancellor of the 
University) acbompaniea His R<jy&l Highness, and the hon.de^eeof D.C.L. 
was conferred on the Prince. The Queen remained on a visit to the late 

Archbishop of York at Nnneham during the Prince Consort's brief sojourn in 
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«( Comidi Tom," a loldler, attempted to fly from the tower of Caifta Ghnrcb, Jnne 1, 1715. 
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Oxford. The second visit was on June 15, 1841, accompanied hj the Queens 
when the Prince attended the Encomia, or Commemoration of Founders, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre. The Prince was entertained at a grand banquet in 
St. John's College by the President (Dr. Wynter), Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Queen held a Levee at Nuneham House in the evening. On June 28, 1847, 
Prince Albert visited Oxford for the third time, during the period that the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science was holding its Conference 
in the city for the second time (the iirst taking place in 1832). The Prince 
was entertained at Exeter College ; and during his sojourn attended the 
exhibition of the Oxford Horticultural Society in Trinity College Gardens. 
The prefix of '* Biyal" was added to the name of the Society, as a souvenir 
of the Prince's visit. Prince Albert had an interview with the Duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim .Park on this occasion. In June, 1856, the fourth 
yisit took place, the Prince attending Commemoration, and witnessing the 
•onferment of degrees. The Prince Kegent of Baden and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia were among those who received the degree of D.C.L. The 
fifth visit of Prince Albert to Oiford was in January, 1857* when he was 
accompanied by the Princess Boyal, H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, &c., to inspect the collegiate and city buildings ; 
and the last visit was about twelvemonths previous to his decease, December 
12, 1860. On December 14, 1861, the knelling of " Great Tom" announced 
the death of the Prince. The knell cf ^' Tom" is only heard when a death 
occurs in the royal family. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
admitted an undergraduate of Christ Church on October 18, 1859, occupying 
Frewin Hall, Cornmarket Street, an ancient academical building. The 
entrance of the Prince into Oxford was in perfect accordance with the quiet 
and unostentatious spirit of the times, and although there was, as became 
the event, a little more ceremony, more of the outward show of respect from 
the masters to the scholar, than marks an ordinary matriculation, there was 
no enthusiasm, a tranquil dignity being the prevailing characteristic. On 
November 1, the Prince took his seat as an undergraduate in Christ Church 
Hall, at the noblemen's table, all the members of the society being attired in 
their full>dress gowns. At the Commemoration in 1860, His Royal Highness 
being then in statu pupUlari, was present at the EncoRnia, In the Long 
Vacation he made his famous tour through the United States and the British 
possessions of North America, and returned to Oxford for a few weeks at the 
beginning of the October term, and early in 1861 proceeded to Cambridge. 
The late Mr. George Valentine Cox, in his chatty volume, entitled *• Recollec- 
tions of Oxford," says of the Prince — "During the five or six terms of his 
residence, the young Prince gained golden opinions by his easy unafiected 
bearing ; and took with him, at his departure, the loyal good wishes of all 
Oxford, University and City. " In June, 1863, the Prince, accompanied by 
the Princess Alexandra, visited Oxford during Commemoration, and received 
the degree of D.C.L. The Prince also paid another visit to Oxford in 1868, 
accompanied by H.R.H. the Crown Prince Christian, of Denmark, who 
matriculated at Christ Church, October 20, 1863. The Rev. G. W. Kitchin 
was appointed tutor to the Danish Prince. The stay of the Crown Prince in 
Oxford was only limited, the unexpected death of the King of Denmark, 
resulting in the accession of the Prince's father to the throne; and the subse- 
quent war with Prussia, recalling the Prince to his native country, preventing 
him continuing his studies in the University. An illuminated window in 

Mr. Ward's Bill for admitting Dissenters to Unlyersities passed by the Commons, July 28, 1885. 
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Christ Church Hall, presented by the Yen. Archdeacon Clerke, commemorates 
the connection of H.RH. the Prince of Wales and H.B..H. Prince Christian 
with Oxford. Prince Hassan, second son of the Khedive of Egypt, matrix 
culated at Christ Church, October, 1869. The Prince, by h£ affability, 
became quite a favourite in Oxford and vicinity. The degree of Hon. 
D.C.L. was conferred on him at the Commemoration, June, 1872. H.II.H. 
Prince Leopold, fourth son of the Queen, matriculated at Christ Church, 
November 27, 1872. The Prince, accompanied by his private tutor (IVJr. 
Collins), was received by the Vice-Chancellor, Dean Liddell, at the Deanery, 
"the bonny Christ Church bells'* ringing out a merry peal to commemorate 
the event. Prince Leopold wore a. nobleman's black sUk gown, and a black 
velvet cap with black tassel, instead of the gold " tuft" worn by his illustrious 
brother and Prince Hassan when at College, and until recently by members 
of the peerage. The private residence of the Prince during his sojourns in 
Oxford (1872-6) was Wykeham House, Banbury Road. On May 6, 1 873, the 
Prince laid the foundation-stone of St. John the Evangelist National Hospital 
for Incurables, Cowley Road. H.R.H. Prince Leopold specially came to 
Oxford, June 30, 1876, to act as pall-bearer at the funeral of Miss Edith 
Liddell, third daughter of the Dean of Christ Church. Her Majesty and 
their R.HH. the Prince and Princess of Wales sent letters of condolence to the 
Dean. H. R.H. the Duke of Connaught visited Oxford, June, 1876. H.R.H. 
Field Marshal the Duke of Cambridge paid a short visit to Oxford, October 
23, 1876, to inspect the new Military College at Temple Cowley. Her Majesty 
has passed through Oxford several times, via Great Western Railway, on her 
way to and from Balmoral Palace, Scotland. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte (second son of Lucien, brother of Napoleon 
I.), an eminent philologist, visited Oxford in 1854, and again in 1875. The 
Chinese Embassy to England (five in number), with interpreters, visited 
Oxford, June 7, 1867. Their peculiar autographs, written by themselves, 
can be seen in the Public Library, Town Hall. The Most Rev. Alexander 
Lycurgus, Archbishop of Syrus, Tenos, and Menos (Greek- Catholic Church), 
accompanied by the Archimandrites (Constantino and Eugenius Dipastus), 
and suite, visited Oxford, June, 1870. The Archbishop had the degree of 
D. D. conferred on him on June 19 ; and the Archimandrites were created 
M.A.s. The Archbishop of Philippopolis was the only Greek churchman, 
previously <o Lycurgus, who had the degree of D.D. conferred, 1701. The 
state-apartments at Magdalen College were placed at the disposal of Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus during his visit, and the undergraduates of the foundation 
presented him with a framed engraving of the magnificent altar-piece in the 
College Chapel. In addition to viewing the treasures of Magdalen College, 
the visitors inspected the splendour of Christ C^hurch, the magnificent Rad- 
clifife and the Bodleian Libraries (wherein the Archbishop inscribed his name 
and title in peculiarly cabalistic characters), St. John's College (with its store 
of ancient erudition), and many other edifices, with their gorgeous array of 
pictures, medals, and illuminated missals, brought forth from mysterious 
cabinets to delight the scholar and the archse )logist. The Clarendon Press 
was also visited, and the Greek and other foreign types displayed. P^re 
Hyacinthe, the eminent French theologian, visited Oxford, October, 1870, 
being entertained by Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol College. The 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil (Dom Pedro de Alcantara and Theresa 
Christina Maria) visited Oxford, July 22, 1871, residing at the Clarendon 
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Hotel. Prioce Bhanuwongse Sootchai, of Siam, matriculated at Balliol 
College, October, 187L 

H.R.H. the' i?rince of Wales was installed Worshipful Master of the 
"Apollo" (University) Lodge of Masons in 1873 ; and in April, 1874, 
intimated to the Lodge the desire of H.K.H. Prince Leopold to become 
a member on his proposition, seconded by Brother F. P. Morrell, Master. 
Prince Leopold was elected and initiated May 1, 1874. From that period 
Prince Leopold evinced great interest in the craft, and beuame an adept in 
working the ceremonies. He was invested with the office of Senior Warden, 
April 17, 1875, and was frequent in his attendance at the meetings, and unre- 
mitting in the discharge of his duties. As Worshipful Master, he succeeded 
Brother Rev. H. A. Pickard, M.A., Christ Church, Past Provincial Senior 
Grand Warden of Oxfordshire, who also presided over the Lodge in 1856 and 
1857. His Royal Highness was appointed Provincial Grand Steward of 
Oxfordshire, 1875 ; and installed Worshipful Master of the Lodge, February 
22, 1876. The ** Apollo" Lodge was founded in 1819, by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's permission, the warrant of constitution being received from H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Sussex, at that period Grand Master of England. Free- 
masonry made but little progress in the University for many year», although a 
Lodge, known as the ** Alfred," was started in 1769, which ceased to work in 
1783, nothing further being done in the cause of Masonry, so far as the 
University was concerned, until the establishment of the ** Apollo." In 
those days the craft was somewhat mistrusted by the authorities, the following 
occurring among the old by-laws of the Lodge: — "On account of keeping 
the good-will of the Vice-Chanc-Uor and Proctors, the Members of the 
Lodges shall proceed to the meeting in academics. " This regulation is not 
observed at the present time. Until 1829 the meetings were held at the Star 
Hotel (now the Clarendon), but in that year the Lodge was moved to the 
Angel Hotel, a few meetings being subsequently held in the Maidenhead 
Hotel. In 1833 the Masonic Hall in Alfred Street was erected, and used by 
the **Apollo" until 1865, when the very handsome Hall, erected specially 
for the Lodge, adjoining the Clarendon Hotel, was opened. In 1869 the 
"Apollo" held its jubilee, and in the same year a Royal Arch Chapter was 
consecrated. In 1853 a bylaw was proposed, "That henceforth no one 
shall be proposed for this Lodge except he be or has been a member of this 
University," and although it was not confirmed by the Provincial Grand 
Master, the restriction has been practically maintained. The ** Apollo'* may 
be credited with having initiated more distinguished persons than any other 
Lodge in the kingdom, and shows a long list of members who have held 
ofiice in Grand Lodge, together with a notable array of noblemen and states- 
men (Oxford students), including some who occupy or have occupied the 
highest offices in the state, not a few eminent churchmen, and others who 
have taken important positions in the world of science, art, or literature. 
Included in its ranks are the present Grand Master of England (H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales), the Pro-Grand Master (the Earl of Carnarvon), the Deputy- 
Grand Master (Lord Skelmersdale), the Grand Master of Ireland (Duke of 
Abercom); and the Deputy-Grand Master of Scotland (Earl Mar and Kellie). 

The Masonic craft has embraced among zealous brethren of its " mystic 
tie" many of the crowned heads of Europe, as well as a number of the nobility. 
In 926 King Athelstan (who founded a Mint in Oxford in 925) granted a 
charter to the order, and Prince Edwin formed a Grand Lodge at York in the 
game year. Edward III. (bom at Oxford, 1312,) revised the constitution of 

Aev. Canon Jenkins, the *< Miners' Friend" (Jesus Coll.), Vicar of Aberdare, died I^ot. 9, 1876. 



" Great Rings, Dukes, and Lords, 
Have laid by their swords, 
Our mystery to put a good grace on ; 
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tiie craft in 1358. In the same reign William of Wykeham, founder of New 

College, was elected " magister operum" of the order. Henry VI. (educated 

at Oxford) was initiated into the mysteries of the craft in 1450 ; William IIL 

1690 Cvisited Oxford, 1696) ; Frederick, Prince of Wales, 1737 ; Frederick 

the Great, of Prussia (when Crown PriL'ce), 1738 ; George IV. (Prince of 

Wales) and William IV. (Duke of Clarence), 1787 ; the present Prince of 

Wales, 1869; and Prince Leopold, 1874. Prince William of Gloucester, the 

Duke of Cumberland (King of Hanover), the Duke of Sussex, &c., were also 

members of the order. The Duke of Sussex was elected Grand Master, 

December 27, 1813. The list of royal members of the craft might be largely 

extended, but it is sufficient to give warrant to the words of the ballad, the 

** Entered Apprentice's Song," written nearly two centuries since by Brother 

Matthew Birkhead, from which a verse is extracted : — 

And ne'er been ashamed 
To bear themselves named 
With a Free and Accepted Mason." 

The first Master-Mason whose works are extant in England, and his name 
authenticated, was William of Sens in 1179. He was assisted by William 
the Englishman (his successor) in the restoration of Canterbury Cathedral. 

A brief list of students' names, collated from the '^ University Calendar," 
1876, will be found remarkable, from the various nationalities represented — 
Tomotsne Iwakura, Moki-Aki Hachisuka, Michael Cababe, and Charles 
Carmichael Lacaita, B.A., Balliol CoUege ; Byramjee Dhunjeebhoy Rut- 
tun jee, Queen's College; Manpbiil Pandit Surajbal, B.A., Oriel College; 
Frederick Bulmer de Sales la Terri^re, Magdalen College ; Francis Kohler 
Povah, B.A., and John Michael Zarifi, Christ Church; Arturo Jimenez, 
Fritz Harry Mentha, and John Moore Sinyonki, Hertford College ; 
Emanuel Michael Kodocanachi, Trinity College ; Guillermo Joaquin de 
Osma, B.A., Henry Francis Auldjo, M.A., and Nicholas Lower Paliologus, 
Pembroke College ; Edward Adolf Sonnenschein, and Arthur Hermann 
"Vecqueray, University College ; George Spencer de Sausmarez, Corpus 
Christi College ; Arthur Campbell Lochde, Keble CoUege ; John Thomas 
Blaz^ (Ceylon), Merton College ; Rev. Wladyslaw Somerville Lach-Szyrma, 
M. A., Brasenose College ; Marmaduke Gasparde Gideon de Bouyer, Arthur 
Charles Echalaz, and Frederic Krauss, unattached students. In addition 
there are many foreign students bearing essentially English surnames. In 
1875-6 there were students from China, Japan, Ashantee, Sierra Leone, &c. 

Among the distinguished personages on whom the University has conferred 
ilie Hon. D.C.L. degree during her Majesty's reign may be mentioned (in 
addition to those of royal blood) : — The Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone 
{M. P. for the University, 1847-65) and Henry Austin Layard (eastern tra- 
veller), 1848. The Hon. George Bancroft (United States Minister), 1849. 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay and the Duke of Serradifalco, 1852. 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte and Bishop Colenso,* Natal, 1854. Le 
Comte de Montalembert and Alfred Tennyson (poet-laurette), 1855. 

* Bishop Colenso viaited Oxford, November 1874, intending to preach in St. Martin's (Carfax) 
'Ohnrch, Sunday, November 19, but was inhibited by the Bishop of Oxford (J. F. Mackamess, 

Xbceter College). The sermon was. however^ read by the Rector of the Chnrch (Bev. Cartaret J. 

H. Fletcher). The Bishop preached in Balliol College Chapel in the afternoon, by desire of Dr. 

Jowett, Master, the Chapel not being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Oxford. The event 
•caused quite a commotion in the city. Bishop Colenso was also inhibited from preaching in the 

diocese of Oxford by Bishop Wilberforce (Oriel College), 1863. 

Mr. F. Yyner, Christ Church, murdered by Greek Brigands at Delissi, 1870. 
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Musorus Bey (Turkish Miniater) and Count Von Bemstorff (Prussian 
Minister), 1856. Dr. Livingstone (the eminent African traveller) ; Maior- 
General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) ; and Major-General Sir W. Fen- 
wick Williams (Kara), 1867. [Dr. Livingstone lectured in the Sheldonian 
Theati-e, November 17, 1857.] Judge Hali burton (**Sam Slick"^, United 
States, 1858. Sir Antonio Panizzi (F^ncipal Librarian of British Museum), 
1859. The Hon. Auguste de la Bive (Swiss Minister), Lord Brougham, and 
Sir Leopold M'Clintock (Arctic Explorer), 1860. The Hon. Francis Ignatius 
de Carvatho (Brazilian Minister) and Lieut. -General Sir James Outram (who 
commanded in the Indian Mutiny, 1857-60), 1862. The Hon. M. Troben de 
Bille (Danish Minister), 1863. Sir Rowland Hill (founder of the Penny 
Post) and Sir Arthur Helps (author of *' Friends in Council"). 1864. Lord 
Lyons, R.N., and Lobegott Fr. Constantin Tischendorf (Biblical Scholar)^ 
1866. Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere and Mr. Geoi^e Peabody (the 
millionaire and philanthropist), 1867. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(American poet), 1869. Alexander Lycumis (Greek Archbishop of Syrus^ 
D.D.) ; Sir Edwin Landseer (artist), and nfty others, 1870 — ^at the installa- 
tion of the Marquis of Salisbury as Chancellor of the University. M. 
Hippolyte Taine (French essayist) and Dr. Joseph John Ignatius von Dol- 
linger (Univeraity of Munich, excommunicated from the Romish Church), 
1871. There was a division on the granting of this degree — 65 voting for and 
16 against — giving a majority of 49. James Russell Lowell (American 
humourist), 1873. Major-G^eral Sir Garnet Wolseley (commander of 
British army in Ashantee War, 1873), 1874. Lieutenant Cameron (African 
traveller), 1876 [lectured in the Sheldonian Theatre on '^Africa," October 31, 
1876] ; and, at a special Convocation, Sir Salar Jung, G. C.S.I. (Prime Minister 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, India). Sir Salar remained firm to the British 
Government during the disastrous Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 ; and although he was 
threatened with assassination at least a dozen times, he so much improved 
Hyderabad during his period of office, that the resident English official (Col. 
Davidson) said '' the Hyderabad of 1 830 no more resembled the Hyderabad of 
1860 than the England of Victoria resembled the England of the Stuarts." 

Among the incidents of the E^Mtx/ma may be mentioned the ''Everitt 
Riot," which took place in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 28, 1843. Mr. 
Eyeritt was American ambassador, and at one period of his life a Unitarian 
minister. It was proposed to confer the D.C.L. degree on him, but the- 
nndeigraduates resented this, on account of his former Socinian principles.. 
So great was the uproar in the Theatre when the ambassador came forward, 
and which lasted during the time of conferring the degree, that the Vice- 
Chaacellor (Dr. Wynter, St. John's College) peremptorily closed the proceed- 
ings, and ended the Enctenia . In 1874 the undergraduates were so tumultuous 
at the Commemoration, that the Yice-Chancellor and Heads of the University 
decided to hold the festival of 1875 in the Divinity School, a limited number 
only being invited to witness the proceedings. This was the second time that 
the Encania had taken place in the Divinity School since the foundation of 
Commemoration, 1669, at the opening of the Sheldonian Theatre. The year 
1801 was noted as a '^ Quiet Commemoration," similar to that of 1875. In 
1876 it was again held in the Sheldonian Theatre. 

Two Chancellors of the University have been elected during the reign of 
Queen Victoria— Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
(Christ Church), elected 1852. The eloquence of Lord Derby gained him the 

Mr. T. H. O. Wyndliam, Fellow and Tutor of Merton, shot himself in College, Nov. 11, 1870. 
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title of the '* Rupert of Debate," bestowed by Mr. Disraeli, Prime Minister 
(created Lord Beaconsfield, of Hughenden, Bucks, July, 1876). Lord Derby 
was first returned to Parliament m 1820, for Stockbridge ; and successively 
represented Preston, Windsor, and LaDcasbire. At one period a decided 
Liberal, he succeeded to the lead of the Gonsenrative party in 1845. His 
translation of Homer is considered one of the best. Lord Derby was bom 
1799, and died October 23, 1869. Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil 
(third Marquis of Salisbury) was elected to the Chancellorship, June 23, 
1870. He was bom in 1830, and succeeded his father in 1868 ; his elder 
brother, an accomplished nobleman, who, in spite of physical infirmity, did 
some good literary work in his day, having prematurely died. The present 
Marquis was educated at Eton and Christ Church, where he took his B.A. 
degree, 1850, and proceeded M. A., 1853. In the same year he entered the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Stamford—a borough in which the family 
influence was always strong. He was elected Fellow of All Souls' College, 
1852. In 1866 he was f^ecretary for India; and in 1874 be was elected 
Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. He is likewise a magistrate 
for Hertfordshire. On the formation of the Conservative administration 
(1874) the Marquis of Salisbury resumed office as Secretary of State for India. 
In November, 1876, he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to represent 
England in the Conference on the Eastern Question. 

Two Colleges have been added to the University during the period the 
Queen has occupied the throne— Keble and Hertford. KMt UoUege was 
founded as a memorial to the late Rev. John Keble, Vicar of Hursley, near 
Winchester, author of the ** Christian Year, "formerly Tutor of Oriel College, 
and Professor of Poetry in the University . The royal charter of incorpor- 
ation of the College was dated June 6, 1870 ; and by a decree of Convocation, 
dated April 18, 1871, the foundation was admitted to the privileges of the 
University. Hertford College is the revival of a name formerly attached to 
the foundation. It was established in 1282 by Elias de Hertford, as Hert- 
ford, Hert, or Hart Hall- each title being applied at various times. After 
the lapse of between four and five hundred years (1740) a charter of incor- 
poration was obtained by Dr. Kichard Newton, by which the Hall merged 
into Hertford College, a position maintained until 1805, when the institution 
was dissolved from want of income. The property was divided into two 
portions — one transferred to the University — the Hertford Scholarship being 
endowed therefrom — and the other, by Act of Parliament in 1816, to 
Magdalen Hall. When the disastrous fire, on January 9, 1820, destroyed 
the greater part of the Hall, which adjoined Magdalen College, although a 
distinct foundation, buildings were erected on the site of Hertford College for 
the society, and occupied in 1822, to which the name of Magdalen Hall was 
attached until 1874 ; butin the latter year an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
by which the name of Magdalen Hall was removed, and that of Hertford 
College substituted, investing the foundation with ^'all such rights and 
privileges as are possessed or enjoyed or can be exercised by other Colleges 
in the University of Oxford." The new foundation was liberally endowed by 
Mr. Baring. It is intended to rebuild the College in a more desirable locality. 

A Commission was appointed August 31, 1850, to enquire into the ^' state, 
studies, discipline, and revenues" of the University, which reported its 
investigation April 27, 1852 ; and the privileges of the University wer& 
extended by an Act of Parliament, dated August 7, 1854, known as the 

' John and Thomas Lyttleton, Magdalen College, drowned in the Gherwell, Oxford, May 4, 1736. 
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** Oxford University Act," which practically conferred an entire new consti- 
tution. It was intutled : — 

'* An Act to make further provUion for the good govemment and extension of the XJnlTer- 
Aij of Oxford, of the Collegea therein, and of the College of Saint Maiy Winchester. — 
Whereas it is expedient, f«r the adyancement of religion and learning, to enlance the powerB of 
m<iklug aud altering statutes and regulations now possessed by the University of Oxford and th« 
Colleges thereof, and to make and enable to be made further provision for the government and 
for the extension of the said Univer&ity . and for the abrogation of oaths now taken therein, and 
otherwise for maintaining and improving the discipline and studies and the good govemment of 
the said University of Oxford and the Colleges thereof : be it enacted by the Queen's most Ex- 
•oellent Malesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords s iritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of the same." 

Then follow the provisions, which ordered the formation of the Hebdom- 
adal Council instead of the Hehdomadal Board, which had enacted govern- 
lug conditioDs for the University since the time of Archbishop Laud*s schema 
in J 635. The foundation of Private Halls was also decreed by the Act of 
1854. The Oxford Poor-Rate Act, 1854, made provision for the powers of 
both University and City, with reference to election of Guardians, University 
rating, &c. Other Acts of Parliament (June 23, 1856, and August 10, 1857) 
conferred additional privileges. New Statutes for Examinations were passed 
in 1850 and 1862. The extension of the University was proposed at a meeting 
held November ,16, 1865. On June 5, 1867, W. Ewart, Esq., M.P. (the 
instigator of Public Libraries), proposed the second reading of the " Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities Bill" in the House of Commons, the object of 
which was to restore the ancient University system, and to open the Univer- 
sities to students, without subjecting them to any tests— in fact, to restore 
the system practised in Scotland and Germany, and which was also the 
former system at the Universities of Boulogne and Paris, as well as in those of 
England. The scheme failed, but opened the way for reforms, the effect of 
which was soon felt. Mr. Ewart remarked that, " If they looked back to the 
history of these Universities, they would find that, at first, the Universities 
were everything and the Colleges nothing. The Colleges were originally only 
hospitiae or convictorise, similar to the Inns of Court. ' These hospitise,* said 
Huber, * existed before the Conquest, and gradually overshadowed the Uni- 
versities, as the parasitical plants undermined the walls they appeared to 
support. The students were not very civilised : their favourite pursuit 
appearing to be poaching.*" The admission of Unattached Students took 
place in 1868. Previously to that period no person could be a member of the 
University without being received in, and having his name entered on the 
books of, one of the Colleges or Halls. The Unattached Students must keep 
their statutable residence* in houses or lodgings in the city ; and have the 

Privilege of attending the lectures of Professors, of competing for University 
*rizes, of attaining distinction in the Public Examinations, of being admitted 
Ik) degrees, and to all consequent advantages, enjoyed by other students. The 
Vice-Chancellor and four Members of Convocation, two of whom are styled 
Censors, form a delegacy, holding office for four years, to oversee the conduct 
and studies of those who are unattached. The system has been entirely 
successful. The University Tests (established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth) 
were abolished by Act of Parliament, June 16, 1871. A Royal Coriimission 
was appointed January 6, 1872, to enquire into the value of the University 
property and its expenditure. The report of the Commission was published 
in 1874. The Marquis of Salisbury introduced his two Universities' Bills into 
Parliament, 1876. The Bishop of Oxford's (Wilberforce) District Churches Act, 

Three Misses Chamberlain drowned at Oxford, during Commemoratidn, June 28, 1854 
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constituting additional vicarages and ecclesiastical districts, was passed in 
1868. Five such districts have been formed in Oxford. 

Several Professorships in the University have been founded and remodelled 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. The Professorship of Logic was revived 
in 1839. The Logic PrsBlectorship was originally imbursed by certain 
43tudents' fees, but at present the income is derived from the University chest. 
The Regius Professorships of Pastoral Theology and Ecclesiastical History 
were instituted by Act of Parliament in 1840, the endowment being from two 
Canonries of Christ Church (vacant in 1849 and 1858). The Dean of West- 
mioster (Rev. John Ireland), founded the Professorship of Exegesis of Holy 
Scripture, first held in 184i. The Corpus Professorship of Latin Literature 
was founded in 1854, in accordance with the desire of the founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Bishop Fox (expressed in the Charter). In 1857 the Prae- 
centorship, or Coryphaeus of Music, was enacted by statute. The holder of 
the office assists the Choragus, and shares in students* fees. In 1854 an 
ordinance of the University Commission decreed the suppression of five Fellow- 
ships at All Souls' College, in order to establish the Chichel^ Professorships 
of International Law and Diplomacy and of Modem History. The first was 
filled in 1859, and the second in 1862. The Waynflete Professorships of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy and of Chemistry were also founded by 
•an ordinance of the 1854 Commission, in lieu of three Prselectorships attached 
to Magdalen College by its ancient statutes. The first appointment was in 
1859, and the second in 1865. The Linacre Professorship of Physiology was 
also founded in accordance with the desire of 1854 Commission (^relating to 
Merton College). First appointment, 1860. The Rev. Frederick William 
Hope, M.A. (Christ Church), Hon. D.C.L., foimded the Hope Professorship 
of Zoology, 1861. In 1868 the University founded the Chair of Comparative 
Philology and the Readership of Ancient History (the latter endowed by 
stipend from Brasenose College, under an ordinance of 1854 Commission). 
The Corpus Professorship of Jurisprudence was founded by the President and 
Fellows of Corpus Christi College, 1869. The Slade Professorship of Fine 
Art was also founded in the latter year, under the will of Felix Slade, Esq. 
The Rev. James Ford, Vicar of Navestock, left a bequest to establish a Ford 
Professorship of English History but the fund has not accumulated suffi- 
ciently to appoint a holder. The Professorship of Chinese was founded in 
1875, the first Professor being Dr. James Legge, D.D. and LL.D., formerly 
of the London Missionary Society, and author of the " She-King ; or. The 
Book of Chinese Poetry. " In addition, there are the Grinfield Lecturer on 
the LXX. Version of the Hebrew Scriptures, founded 1859, by the Rev. E. 
Grinfield, M.A., Lincoln College; the Teacher of Hindustani, appointed by 
the University, 1859 ; the Teacher of Indian Law and History, also established 
by the University, 1861 ; and the Teachers of Modem European Languages 
(German, French, Italian, and Spanish). The Hindustani and Indian Law 
Teachers are paid from the University chest, and those of Modern European 
Jjanguages &om funds in connection with the Taylor Institution. 

FIRES IN OXFORD. 

There have been several disastrous and fatal fires in Oxford, during her 
Majesty's reign. The Post Office (when situate at the corner of Alfred Street, 
High Street) was destroyed by fire, March 12, 1842. On February 27, 1844, 
a. destructive fire happened in St. Ebbe Street, two lives being lost— Rabbi 
Aaron Jacobs and Rebecca his daughter. Jacobs was a Polish Jew, and 

Henry Dort and Daniel Easton drowned at Oxford, during Commemoration, June 28, 1864. 
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twice resided in the city. AccumulatiDg money, he returned to Poland to 
settle ; but losing his property when his native country was crushed by 
Russia, he returned to Oxford, and perished in the conflagration of his 
dwelling. On June 9, 1844, the candle-factory of Mr. T. Tubb (between 
New Inn Hall Street and George Street) was entirely destroyed by fire. 
Three dwelling-houses in Broad Street were burnt, September 4, 1857, the 
inmates being seriously imperilled. The extensive business premises of 
Messrs. Grimbly, Hui;he», and Dewe, provision merchants, the ** Turk's 
Head*' Inn, and Mr. Verey's, tailor, Commarket Street, were entirely con- 
sumed by fire, September 23, 1863, two lives lost, caused by the falling of a 
chimney stack. The premises of Messrs. Grimbly & Co were previously 
consumed by fire in October, 1858, the damage very extensive— the 
" Turk's Head" being also greatly injured. The ** Saddlers' Arms" public- 
house, Turl Street, was gutted by fire, January 5, 1865. On June 29, 1870, 
a serious fire occurred in St. Aldate Street — ^the premises of Mr. Chaundy 
and Oollis being destroyed «two women losing their lives. The under- 
graduates' rooms over the gateway of Pembroke College were seriously 
endangered by fire, December 19, 1871. On December 16, 1874, the coach 
factory of Messrs. Collins and the premises of Mr. Koddis, upholsterer, and 
Mr. Hewett, grocer, Magdalen Street, were completely burnt to the ground, 
damage estimated at £25,000. A number uf fires of minor import have 
destroyed valuable property. The Oxford Volunteer Fire Brit^ade was 
established in 1870, chiefly by the efibrts of Joseph Bound, Esq. (Mayor in 
1874-5). The engine-house was specially erected in New Inn Hall Street, 
near the Wesleyan Chapel. The Brigade has rendered valuable assistance 
both in the city and vicinity. 

To make the record of fires as complete as possible, an account of the con- 
flagrations in the city during preceding reigns is added. Oxford was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 979. The Danes, under Sweyen, "the Tyrant," fired 
the city in 1002 and 1009. In 1015 two Danish noblemen^ Sigeferth and 
Morkere (brothers), visited Eadric, Duke of Mercia, at Oxford, during a 
diplomatic mission to England. It is supposed that King ^thelred IL 
desired Eadric to cause their assassination whilst at Oxford — that being their 
fate. The followers of Sigeferth and Morkere took refuge in St. Fridestidde's 
Church (now Christ Church), which Eadric ordered to be firod, and the Danes 
were burnt to death. In the reign of Henry II. (1190) an accidental fire 
committed great ravage in the city and the numerous Halls abounding at that 
period. This conflagration eventually benefitted Oxford, for the buildings 
destroyed were principally constructed of wood, and thatched. After the fire 
the buildings were erected of stone and covered with tiles, &c. The disas- 
trous fire of 1644 — the " Great Fire of Oxford" — is thus desoribod by Anthony 
Wood — '' On Sunday the 8 of Octob. hapned a dreadfull fire in Oxon. such a 
one Cfor the shortness of the time wherein it burned) that all ages before could 
hardly paralel. It began about two of the clock in the afternoon in a little 
poore house, on the south side of Thames Street (near George Street) leading 
from the North G<ite to High Bridg, occasion'd by a foot-soldier's roasting a 
pigg> which he had stolen. The wind being verie high, and in the north, 
blew the flames southward very quick and strongly, and burnt all the houses 
and stables (except S. Marie's Coll.) standing between the baok-part of those 
houses that extend from the North Gate to S. Martin's Church ou the east, 
and those houses in the North Baylie, called New Inn Lane, on the west, 

Mr. CuRie, Commoner, Balliol College, drowned in Sandford Pool, Febmaiy 6, 1840. 
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ihen all the old hoases in the Bocherew (with the Bocherew itself) which stood 
between S. Martin's Church and the Church of S. Peter-in- the-Baylie ; among 
which were two which belonged to A. Wood's mother, besides the stables and 
back-houses belonging to the Flowr de Luce, which were totally coDsumed, to 
her great loss, and so consequently to the loss of her sons, as they afterwards 
evidently found it." Wood does not mention the number of dwellings burnt, 
but there must have been very many, considering that the space over which 
the conflagration raged covered the area of the upper part of George Street, 
the right-hand sides of Commarket and Queen Streets (from George Street), 
and New Inn Hall Street. Those thoroughfares were named at the time of 
the fire — Thames Street, North Gate Street, Butcher Row, and North Baylie 
Street — the latter being also called " Seven Deadly Sins" Lane. Three serious 
fires have occurred at Christ Church. The first on November 19, 1669, when 
a large amount of property standing on the site of the present New Buildings 
{facing the meadow) was destroyed. Some portions of the buildings were 
blown up with gunpowder to prevent the destruction of the Cathedral and the 
old Library, both of which were in peril. Bishop Fell had the buildings re- 
erected at his expense in 1670-2. The second fire happened on Candlemas- 
Eve, 1720, in the Hall, greatly damaging the roof, which was restored at the 
expense of Dr. John Hammond, a Canon of the foundation. The third fi]% 
took place March 3, 1809, in the rooms of the south-eastern portion of Tom 
Quadrangle. The damage was estimated at £12,000. On May 17. 1870, some 
mischievous undergraduates committed an act of vandalism that called forth 
severe comments from the press. A pane of glass was taken from the Library 
window (Peokwater Quadrangle), the window unfastened, the building entered 
and several of the art-treasures passed out. A fire was kindled in the centre 
of the Quadrangle, and the valuables consumed. These included a supposed 
statue of Venus (found in an excavation made near the town of Pella, Mace- 
donia, 1805, and presented to Christ Church by A. K. Mackenzie, Esq., a 
student of the foundation), the bust of Dean Gaisford, three busts of bene- 
factors, &c^ For this disgraceful proceeding three students were expelled, 
one " rusticated" (sent from the University in disgrace) for eighteen months, 
and two others "gated" (kept within the College from two o'clock in the 
afternoon till seven in the evening during a prescribed time). A conflagration 
occurred on November 27, 1678, which Wood thus records — ** At one in the 
morning a fire broke out at Burroughs, an ironmonger, in Allhallows parish 
(High Street), and burning part of the next house (Souche, a milliner), burnt 
bis wife. It broke out in a back lower room of Souche's house, and he and 
bis wife, laying over that room, were waked and choaked with the smoke. 
He ran down to quench the fire, and she fell into a swoon, and there laid, 
.and the fire burnt her. It took hold of Burroughs' house, and the dragoojj^s 
being very vigilant to quench it, had five pounds given to them as a reward 
hj tha University. It was vainly reported that the Papists had a hand in it. " 
The back-premises of the " Three Goats" Inn, Northgate Street (Commarket), 
•were destroyed by fire, May 1, 1679. Two houses in Swan* Court, George 
Street, were burnt, September 6, 1682. The Bodleian Library was placed in 
great peril by the fire that took place in Exeter College Library, December 
10, 1709. The Library was greatly damaged. The Demies' Room, Magdalen 
College, .caught fire, August 5, 1719. Queen's College was the scene of a 
serious fire, December 18, 1778, when the western wing was destroyed. 
Its restoration cost £6,286 6s. 4d., raised by subscription. Queen Charlotte 

Hn. Hathaway (wife ol Aector of St Ebbe's) drowoed near Iffley; Oxford, Sept. 2, 1872. 
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oontributing £1,000. Magdalen Hall was nearly destroyed by fire, January 9, 
1820 (the building at that period adjoining Magdalen College). The portion 
oonnuroed was the addition built at the expense of Dr. Wilkinson, in 1614-20. 
The remains of the Hall were razed after the fire, and the foundation removed 
to new buildings in Catherine Street, adjoining All Souls' College. Magdalen 
Hall was merged in Hertford College in 1874, under an Act of Parliament. 

In connection with the fires in the city it will not be out of place to mention 
the martyrdoms and '^ book-fires" that have been carried out in Oxford, in 
accordance with the sentence of University and other tribunals. In the reign 
of King John it is traditionally related that three Jews were burnt at a 
stake on Jews' Mount (whence the name), at the top of New Road, for refus- 
ing to pay tribute to the King. Bishops Ridley and Latimer perished at the 
stsJce in Broad Street, October 16, 1555, and Archbishop Crammer on March 
21, 1556, on the same spot. On August 31, 1681, Stephen Colledge, the 
'' Protestant Joiner," was executed at Oxford Castle for alleged sedition. He 
was sentenced to be hung, quartered, disembowelled, and his entrails 
''burnt." In May, 1723, Johanna Meade was strangled and '* burnt," at 
Greenditch, without the North Gate, for poisoning her husband at Combe, 
near Woodstock. In 1527 there was a public bible-fire at Carfax, when 
Iwenty-seven students, condemned for reading Tyndale's New Testament, 
had to cast ^eir testaments into a fire. On August 27, 1660, John Milton's 
*' Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio" and " Iconoclastes" were burnt at Oxford 
by an appointed official In 1683 the '^ Leviathan," written by Thomas 
Hobbes, the freethinker, was burnt in the Schools Quadrangle. On Saturday, 
April 20, 1693, sentence . was pronounced on Anthony Wood, in the Apody- 
terium, for writing '^Athense Oxoniensis." A fine was imposed, and a copy 
of the book ordered to be burnt, which was done on May 1. Wood says, 
'' Monday, about 10 of the dock in the morning, Skinner, the apparitor, 
made a fire of two faggots in the Theatre-yard, and burnt the 2nd volume of 
^Athen. Oxon.'" The publication of Dr. John AyHflTe's "Ancient and 
Present State of the University of Oxford," 1714, gave much dissatisfaction. 
Ayliffe was a Fellow of New College. On October 7, 1714, Dr. Gardener, 
Warden of All Souls' College, and Vice-Chancellor at that period, publicly 
condemned the history as being unworthy of credence. On February 4, 1715, 
Dr. Aylifie was expelled the University, and copies of his work ordered to be 
burnt, which was carried into efiect. 



The first cricket match between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
was played June 4, 1837 — ^unfinished. On July 17, 1839, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society was founded at Oxford (a local society existing from 1811). 
The first show of the now popular and powerful organisation took place in 
Holywell Meadow. At its formation it was designated the *' English Agri- 
cultural Society." The inaugural dinner was held July 19, 1839,- in the 
Quadrangle of Queen's College, above 2,500 persons partaking. The first 
secretary of the the society was Mr. William Shaw, B.A. (Wadham College), 
who subsequently became editor and part-proprietor of the ''Mark Lane 
Express." Mr. Shaw died in Australia, May 3, 1853, in abject destitution, 
losing his fortune through his exertions to get Smithfield Market removed to- 
Islington, which has since been accomplished. The second show of the Koyal 
Society at Oxford took place July 11-22, 1870, on the Woodstock Road^ 

sidings being made from the Great Western and North- Western Railways 

* I ^ I I I I 

Kr. John Walter, Jul (<' Times*), Christ Church, drowned at Bearwood, OhristmaB-lfiFe^ 1870. 
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into the show-ground. A space of nearly thirty acres was occupied. The 
number visiting the exhibition was 80,867, and the sum taken at the doors 
amounted to £5,385 13s., exclusive of season tickets. The Koyal Horticul- 
tural of England held its show at Oxford in the same year, in the Radcliffe 
Observatory Grounds, but a loss of £500 resulted. Railway communication 
was opened with Oxford od June 12, 1844, by a branch from the main-lino 
of the Great Western Elailway at Didcot to Hincksey, near. Folly Bridge. 
Originally the promoters of the Great Western Kailway desired to bring the 
main-line through Abingdon and Oxford ; but, from the opposition ex- 
perienced, the idea was abandoned, and a more westerly route followed. The 
Company purchased ground at Oripley, near Oxford, 1864, intending to erect 
their manufacturing locomotive and carriage works there, but opposition was 
again experienced from the University, which led to that project being also 
abandoned. The continuation of the Great Western line to Banbury, 
Birmingham, &c. , from Oxford was opened September 2, 1852. On May 16, 
1851, the extension-line from Bletchley of the London and North- Western 
Bailway was completed and opened to Stratfield Brake (three miles from the 
city) and continued to Oxford in the same year. [Other events in connection 
with the local railway history will be found on pp. 8 and 9.] On May 21, 
1843, Dr. Pusey ,^ Begins Professor of Hebrew, and a prominent leader in the 
Tractarian or Anglican-Catholic movement (originated at Oxford in 1833), 
preached a sermon in the Cathedral on '^Transubstantiation." The Vice- 
chancellor (Dr. Philip Wynter, President of St. John's College) demanded a 
copy for examination by a Board of Heresy. The decision was averse to Dr. 
Pusey, who was suspended from preaching for two years. He resumed position 
in 1845, preaching on February 1, in the Cathedral, from John xx. 21-23 : 
^' Lord, what shaU this man do ?" &c., a sequel to his former sermon, but 
there was no retraction or qualification of the opinions previously advanced. 
A remarkable procedure occurred in Oxford, February 13, 1845, Convocation 
condemning a work written by the Rev. George Ward, M.A., Balliol College, 
entitled '^ The Ideal of the Christian Church Considered in Comparision with 
Existing Practices." It was alleged that the views promulgated by Mr. 
Ward in that work were utterly inconsistent with the articles of religion and 
the declarations made by him as a member of the University. The Vice- 
chancellor (Dr. Wynter) moved the motion of condemnation, which was 
carried by a majority of 391 — ^777 voting for, and 386 against. A second 
motion deprived Mr. Ward of his degree — 569 voting for the deprivation, 
and 511 against. This event, so unusual, caused great commotion. In 1846 
the first outrigged eight- oar Boat Race took place between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities— Cambridge being victor. In 1847 Bishop Renn 
Dickson Hampden (Corpus Christi College) was appointed to the See of 
Hereford, when a renewal of the opposition shown in 1836 towards the 
Bishop again took place, although less bitter. Thirteen Bishops, among 
whom was Samuel Wilberforce of Oxford, protested against the appointment 
of Lord John Russell, at that period Premier, who replied that many of 
Hampden's opponents in 1836 had *' since joined the Church of Rome" ; and 
stating that he ''could not sacrifice the reputation of Dr. Hampden, the 
rights of the Crown, and (what he believed to be) the true interests of the 
Church, to a feeling founded on misapprehension, and fomented by prejudice." 
Fifteen Heads of Houses in Oxford, among whom were some who had opposed 

* Canon Piuey'a Photograph (the only one taken) may be had of the Onide publiahen. 
O. W. H. Dasent, Chxlit Church« drowned In Sandf ozd Pool, near Oztozd, April 80, 1872. 
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the Bishop formerly, forwarded an address to him, wherein they gave him 
their sympathy, and stated that they were satisfied that his belief was sound. 
The opposition to Bishop Hampden in 1836 was on account of his election to 
the chair of Divinity, it being alleged that he held heretical doctrines. Those 
who were opposed to his election were termed the ''Oxford Malignants." 
Dr. Hampden thoroughly saw through the meaning of the issue of '* Tracts 
for the Times/' remarking that the writers had, '* without knowing it, passed 
the Rubicon — they were already Romanists." Bishop Hampden, who was a 
direct descendant of John Hampden, the patriot, died April 23, 1868. The 
Oxford Public Library was founded October 6, 1852, a special public meeting 
being convened for the purpose : 703 voted in favour of the establishment, 62 
against. The Oxford Militia was also reorganised at Woodstock in the same 
month, after a suspension of twenty-one years (1831-52). Strength, 481 men. 
In September, 1853, the regiment was raised to its full complement (773 men) 
at Oxford ; and in 1854 volunteered for foreign duty during the Crimean 
War, being stationed at Corfu. There was a severe visitation of cholera 
experienced in the city in 1854, from which 129 deaths ensued : 115 being 
from true cholera, and 14 from choleraic diarrhcea. Altogether there were 
317 cases (194 true cholera, 123 choleraic diarrhoea). In 1832 Oxford was also 
-visited by cholera, 95 deaths taking place out of 184 cases ; and again in 1849 
when 75 deaths occurred from 144 cases. Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College, died December 12, 1804, in his one hundredth year. He held the 
Presidentship of the College from 1791-1854 (sixty-three years), the longest 
period that one man ever held such a position. During that time he admitted 
to the College 183 Fellows, 236 Demies (students), and 162 choristers. Dr. 
Routh married September, 1820, aged sixty-six. On June 4, 1856, there 
were great rejoicings at the proclamation of peace between England and 
Russia. The University and City Rifle Corps were founded in 1 860 ; and in 
-July, 1863, a grand Volunteer Rifle Review was held on Port Meadow, 
eeveral thousand volunteers being present. On July 1-3, 1863, the National 
Archery Society held its annual meeting in the city ; and 1871 a National 
Croquet Tournament took place in Merton Meadow, Holywell. On March 15, 
1869, a shock of earthquake was felt in Oxford, and experienced in other parts 
of England. The amalgamation of the separate forces of University and City 
Police took place January 1, 1870. The forces had existed as distinct bodies, 
'with peculiar powers, allowed only to Oxford and Cambridge, from a very 
«arly period. The police station was also removed from Carfax to Kemp 
Hall, an ancient academical building, in the High Street. Disastrous floods 
have caused great damage in the city and vicinity almost yearly — ^the heaviest 
visitations of floods being in the years 1846, 1862, and 1876 (see details of 
Floods pp. 9 and 10). Several societies for the advancement of science, art, 
physic, law, &c., have held meetinf^s at Oxford during the reign of the Queen ; 
and the population has advanced from 20,000 to 40,000. Seven new Churches 
and St. Luke's Infirmary Chapel (Episcopalian), St. Aloysius' Church (Roman- 
Catholic), Martyrs' Memorial, University Galleries, Taylor Building, Parks 
Museum, Clarendon Laboratory, New Observatory, Keble College, Corn 
Exchange, New Examination Schools, Randolph Hotel, &c., have been 
erected. The Cathedral has been restored, and additions made to all the 
•collegiate buildings. The city has also been drained upon modem scientific 
principles, and an outfall constructed at Iffley. The cos^ exceeded £100,000. 
Other local events and improvements will be noted during visitation. 

3fr. S. H. B. Saunders, Exhibitioner, Keble Coll., drowned in Cberwell, Oxford, Kov. 27, 1876. 
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FOUNDATION, CONSTITUTION, AND GOVERNMENT 

OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Foundation op the University. — ^Dates of Foundation and Founders of Col- 
leges and Halls — Extinct Colleges and Halls — First Charter — Loyalty of the 
University — Greek Stndents — ^Arms of the University — ^University life in Sixteenth 
Century. 

Constitution of the University. — Acts of Parliament — Colleges and Halls — 
Terms — Cost of £ducation-:-Finance of the University — University Institutions. 

Government of the University. — Officers — Chancellors — Public Benefactors 
— ^Bidding Prayer — ^University Sermons and Preachers — ^University Patronage — 
Professorial Body — ^University Examiners — Degrees and Examinations— Incorpo- 
ration — Delegates and Curators — Academical Dresses — University Fees and Dues 
— University Scholarships and Prizes. 

FOUNDATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Considerable information connected with the history of the University in 

the successive reigns from Henry III. has been given in the preceding pages 

(p. 19, ti seg.). Summarised accounts of the foundation, constitution, and 

government of the University, &c., are, however, added. 

The lines of Robert Montgomery (Lincoln College), in his poem of ^'Oxford," 

"A University was reared 
Ere yet the music of Messiah's name 
Bad thriUed the world/ 

convey the impression that the foundation of the University is of remote 
antiquity. Such, however, is not the case, although the traditions of past 
generations, and false statements in the present, have veiled to an extent its 
earlier history. By the researches of historians and antiquarians of the nine- 
teenth century, many of the ti&radU)us accounts (to which credence had been 
given) have been cast on one side, as utterly unworthy of belief. Among 
these may be classed the legend of the foundation of the University in a.m. 
2855, by the Greek philosophers who accompanied the Trojan Bratus to 
[Britain, settling at Greeklade (now Cricklade), Wilts, and subsequently re- 
moving to Oxford ; the myth of ancient chroniclers, that * * In genealogical 
tables Oxford stands in that sera of time when David was King of Judea, 
thirty-eight years before the erection of Solomon's Temple, and 298 years 
antecedent to the bailding of Home !" and the alleged establishment of a 
University by Arviragus, an ancient British sovereign cotemporary with 
the Boman Emperor Domitian. Equally absurd also the tradition that the 
Pherylt of the Druids had a seminary in Oxford in the reign of King Arthur. 
Dr. John Aylifle (New College), in his "Ancient and Present State of the 
University of Oxford," published 1714, gave credit to the Bishop of Auxerre 
(France) for improving and systematising the ancient schools of learning in 
Oxford, A.D. 440. So unreliable was Dr. Ayliffe's work, that Dr. Bernard 
Gardiner, Warden of All Souls' College (1702-26) and Vice-Chancellor, pub- 
licly condemned the history, October 7, 1714, ordering copies of it to be 
burnt, and on February 4, 1715, Dr. Ayliffe was expelled the University. 
The tradition, handed down by Asser and Camden as fact, that the Univer- 
sity was founded by Alfred the Great in 872, by the institution of University 
College, is likewise mythical. The foundation of the University may be said 
to date from the eleventh century, when there were numerous hostels, called 
halls, in which students pursued their studies. The first collegiate foundation 
was that of St. George's College, established within the Castle walls by the 



Supposed British Village (2,000 years old) discoyeredin High Street, Oxford, Not., 1876. 
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Becond Robert d'Oyly, about 1149, sabsequently attached to Osney Abbey* 
St. Neot's Ha]l (now suppressed) is the most ancient recorded of the minor 
collegiate institutions — its situation being on the north side of St. Peter-in- 
the-East Church. Ganutos is mentioned as beins; the first Chancellor of the 
University in its early days, although there is but a brief record of his holding 
such a position ; the University, however, possesses the official seal of a 
Chancellor in the year 1200, inscribed '' Universitatis Oxonians, Sigill, 
Cancellarii. " This was at the commencement of the reign of King John, 
from which period there is an accredited list of Chancellors, who are described 
as Masters or Rectors of the Schools, deriving their authority from the . 
Bishops of Lincoln, in whose diocese Oxford was then situated. The list is 
given from 1552 under the head of Chancellors (p. 109). Dr. Ingram, in his 
** Memorials of Oxford," says that the total number of Masters and Scholars 
in 1209 was 3,000. The celebrity of the University at that period was equalled 
only by Paris. The history of the University, as at present constituted, dates 
from the reign of Henry III. (see p. 19), three of the existing Colleges having 
been founded during Henry's occupancy of the throne. The first charter is 
alleged to have been granted to the University in Henry's reign, but 
that was not the case. Anthony Wood, ** citizen of Oxford," and the quaint 
chronicler of " the English Athens," quoting from a manuscript, the ** History 
of Pershore," in '* Annals," vol. i., p. 262, states that in the year 1261 (46 
Henry III.) ** Oxford was made a public University, and privileged with, and 
in, that name," adding, on p. 298, that " it had charters before the time of 
Henry III.," but, being apparently in doubt. Wood naively notes that ** none 
of them had come to his sight." The bequest of Archdeacon William of Dur- 
ham in 1249, to endow a collegiate institution (University College) in Oxford 
(by which bequest ground was purchased in 1253, 1255, and 1263) ; the pur- 
chase of a site for Merton College by Walter de Merton from Master Jacob, 
a French Jew, in 1267 ; and the legacy and instructions left by the head of a 
noble Norman family, John Baliol (or Balliol), of Barnard Castle, Durham, 
who died in 1269, to establish an institution of learning in Oxford, bearing 
the family name, without doubt formed the nuclei of the now important 
wealthy, and renowned University of Oxford, and incited other men of note 
and position to follow the example, as shewn in the number of academic 
institutions added century after century. Merton College was the first of the 
existing Colleges erected in Oxford, having been commenced in 1274 (removed 
from Maldon, near Merton, Surrey, where it was founded 1264, but not for a 
house of study, only as a domicile for the sustenance and support of twenty 
scholars dwelling in the schools of Oxford, or * 'wheresoever else learning should 
happen to flourish"^ ; University College formed the second erection, 1280 (not 
upon its present site, however, but in School Street, near the Bodleian 
Library — removed into the High Street in 1343) ; and Balliol College com- 
pleted the triplicate of academic buildings in the thirteenth century, its 
erection commenced 1284, the site and building of Mary Hall, the property 
of John de Ewe, an opulent citizen, being purchased for the purpose. His- 
torians differ as to the date of the foundation of Balliol College, varying be- 
tween 1263-9. The question may probably be solved by surmising that John 
Baliol might have intimated his desire of founding the College in 1263, the 
disquieted period— the barons' war — preventing it being effected until 1269. 
Baliol died almost suddenly at Newry Abbey, near Dumfries, 1269, dele- 
gating his consort, Devorgilda (erroneously given by many as Deyorgilla 
or Devorguilda) with the task of seeing his scheme fiilfilled, for which his 

Sir F. Madden'8 Curious Bequest of Sealed Documents to the TTnlversity, March, 1878. 
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plans were somewhat matured. Devorgilda faithfully carried the injunctions 
out, and has been given the position of co-foundress. She was the daughter 
of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and devotedly attached to John Baliol. At his 
cLeath she had his heart embalmed, and encased in a casket of silver and 
ivoiy, always carrying it about with her. She died in 1289, the heart-casket 
finding temporary rest in the Abbey of Sweetheart, Dulce cor. Subsequently 
it was removed to Brabourae Church, Kent, a heart-shrine being specially 
constructed to receive the family relic by Sir William Scott (Knight-Marshal 
and Lord Chief Justice of England), circa 1420-30. Brabourne was the seat 
of the banished Baliols after their retirement. The family-pedigree has been 
traced through more than twenty generations down to the present time, from 
its Norman parentage and the Kings of Scotland of the race of Malcolm 
Oanmore. John de Baliol, son of the founder of Balliol College, was King of 
Scotland from 1292-6. 

The Colleges (twenty-onej) and Halls (four) constituting the University of 
Oxford (with date of foundation, names of founders, birth-places, &c.) are 
as follows : — 



Name of Founder. Date, 

1. TTniversity College, by William, Arch- 

deacon of Durham (born at Lane- 
ham, Notts) 1249 

2. Merton College, by Walter de Merton 

(born at Merton, Surrey), Bishop of 
Bochester & Lord High Chancellor 1267 

S. Balliol College, by John Baliol (of 
Barnard Castle, Durham), father of 
Baliol, King of Scotland- - -1269 

4, Exeter College, as Stapledon Hall, by 
William de Stapledon (of Amery, 
near Bideford, Devon), Bishop of 

Exeter 1314 

(Named Exeter College by Edmuud 
Stafford, second founder, Bishop of 
Exeter, 1404.) 

£. Oriel College, by Adam de Brome, 
Almoner to Edward II., Chancellor 
of Durham, and Kector of St. Mary- 
the-Virgin, Oxford - - - - 1324 
(The repute of founding this College 
is also giyen to Edward IL) 

«. Queen's College, by Robert de Egles- 
feld (of Allerby, near Maryport, 
Cumberland), Chaplain to Queen 
Philippa, consort of Edward III. - 1340 

7. New College, by William of Wyke- 

ham (of Wykeham, Hampshire), 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
High Chancellor - - - . 1379 

8. lincoln College, by Richard Flemyng 

(of Crofton, Yorkshire, and Uni- 
versity College), Bishop of Lincoln 1427 
(Second foundation by Dr. Rother- 
ham. Bishop of Lincoln, 1479.) 

9. All Souls' College, by Henry Chichele 

(of Higham Ferrers, Northampton- 
shire, and New College), Bishop 
of St. David's, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury I437 



Name of Founder. Date. 

10. St. Mary Magdalen College, by Wil- 

liam Patten (of Waynllete. Lincoln- 
shire), Provost of Eton, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor 1457 

(Patteu also founded Magdalen Hall, 
1448, consumed by fire. 1820.) 

11. Brasei^ose College, as the King's Hall 

and College of Brasenose, by Dr. 
William Smyth (of Peelhouse, Pres- 
cot, Lancashh'e). Chancellor of the 
University and Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir Richard Sutton, Knight (of 
Prestbury, Cheshire) - . . 1609 

12. Corpus Christi College, by Richard 

Fox (of Ropesley, near Grantham, 
Lincolnshire), Bishop of Winches- 
ter and Lord Privy-Seal to Henry 
VII. and VIII. 1516 

13. Christ Church, as Cardinal's College, 

by Cardinal Wolsey (of Ipswich, 
Suffolk, Bursar of Magdalen Col- 
lege) 1625 

(Refounded as Henry the Eighth's 
College, 1532; and under present 
name, 1546.) 

14. Trinity College, by Sir Thomas Pope 

(Deddington, Oxfordshire), Warden 
of the Royal Mint, &c. - - • 1654 
(Founded as Durham Coliege. by the 
Prior and Monks of Durham, 1286.) 

15. St. John's College, by Sir Thomas 

White, Knight (of Rickmansworth, 
Herts), Merchant Tailor and Alder- 
man of London ----- 1556 
(Founded as St. Bernani's College, by 
Archbishop Chichele, 1437. See 
AH Souls' College.) 

16. Jesus College, by Dr. Hugh Price (of 

Brccknock«SouthWales, and Oxford 
University), Treasurer of St, David's 
and Prebendary of Rochester - - 1571 
(The repute of founding this College 
is also given to Queen Elizabeth. ) 



Grand Volunteer Review on Port Meadow, Oxford, June 24, 1868. 
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EXTINCT COLLEGES AND HALLS. 



FovmAtT. 



Date. 



17. Wadham College, by NicholM Wad- 

ham (of Edge, near Branscombe, 
Somersetshire, and Coipus Christi 
College), and Dorothy, his wito (of 
Merifleld, Somerset)- - - -1610 

18. Pembroke College, by Thomas Tes- 

dale, Esq. (of Glympton, Oxon), and 
Bichard Wightwick, B.D., Bector 
of East nsley, Berkshire - - • 1024 
(Founded as Broadgates Hall, 1420, 
and as Segrim Hall in the elerenth 
century.) 

19. Worcester College, by Sir Thomaa 

Cookes (of Bentley, Worcester- 
shire) 1698 

The bequest did not take effect until 
1714, although the charter was 
granted 1698. 

(Founded as Gloucester Hall, by John 
de Giffartl, Baron of Brimsfteld, 
1283 : as St. John Baptist Hall, l^ 
Sir Thomas White, founder of St. 
John's College, 1560. There was 
also an attempt made in 1689 to 
establish it as a College for Greek 
Students, which failed.} 

20. Hertford College,* by royal charter, 

on petition of Dr. Newton - - 1740 
(Founded as Hertford HaU, by Elias 
de Hertford, 1282; re-erected as 
Magdalen Hall, 1822— the preyious 
Hall (founded 1448) adjoining Mag- 
dalen College having been burnt 
down, 1820 ; restored as Hertford 
College, by Act of Parliament, 1874.) 



21. 



Founder. 
College, founded 



Date, 

Keble College, founded by royal 
charter, as a memorial to the Bey. 
John Keble (of Falrford.Gloucester- 
shire, and Corpus Christi College), 
Vicar of Hursley, Hampshire, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, author of the 
"Christian Year," some of the 
" Tracts for the Times," &c. • - 1868 

22. St. Edmund Hall, by Edmund de Rich 

(of Abingdon, Berks), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, canonised by Inno- 
cent V. 1226 

(ThoB. Heame, antiquary, gives the 
date of the foundation, 1233. and 
stated its name as being derived 
from Balph Edmund, an Oxford 
burgher.) 

23. St. Alban Hall, bv Robert de St. Alban, 

burgher of Oxford - - - - 1230 
(Merton College owns the property.) 

24. St. Mary Hall, by Oriel CoUege - - 1338 
(The Hall was given to the Rector of 

St. Mary-the-Virgin Church, by 
Henry Kelpe, a burgher of Oxford, 
to serve as a manse for the Church. 
1239 ; Edward XL gave the Church 
and manse to Oriel College, 1325.) 

25. New Inn Hall, founded as Trillecic'B 

Inn, by John Trilleck, Bishop of 
Hereford, circa - - . - 1350 
(Purchased by William of Wykeham, 
founder of New College, 1369, 
and conveyed by him to New Col- 
lege, 1400 ; re-built 1460 and 1833.) 



Several other Colleges and Halls were known to exist in Oxford at various 
dates, but are now extinct. Among these may be mentioned St. George's 
Colle<te, founded for the secular canons within the Castle walls, by Robert 
D'Oily, circa 1149. Gloucester Qollege or Hall, founded, on the 
site of Worcester College, 3283, by John de Giffard, Baron of Brims- 
field. Durham College, on the site of Trinity College, by the Prior of Dur- 
ham, 1286. An academic institution, by Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
supposed to have been named after him, 1306. Canterbury College, at 
eastern end of Christ Church, by Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1363. London College, by Richard Clifford, Bishop of London, circa 1412. 
St. Mary's College, opposite New Inn Hall, by Thomas and Elizabeth 
Holden, 1435 (an old gateway is still standing). St. Bernard's College, on 
site of St. John's College, by Archbishop Chichele, 1437. Sir Peter Besils, 
of Besilsleigh, Berks, who died in 1424, left all his land, tenements, &c., in 
Oxford, to establish a College, which was not carried into effect. Halls for 
tuition were very numerous (Wood mentions as many as 200), and consisted 
of claustral (within religious houses) and secular (without). The names of a 
few are given -.—White Hall, Inge Hall, Magdalen Hall, Lyon Hall, St. Mary 
HaU, Drowda Hall, Amsterdam Hall, St. Edmund Hall, St. Neot's Hall, St. 
Alban Hall, Kempe Hall, &c., in and adjacent to High Street ; Cuthbert Hall, 
Salesury Hall, Tyngwicke Hall, Bulkeley Hall, Hert Hall, &c., near Bod- 

* steel enffravings of the Entrance to old Hertford College, and Photographs of the Colleges and 
Halls ^exteriors ard interiors, (Chapels, HaUs, Libraries, &c.), from various points, may be 
obtained of the Publishers of this Guide. 
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leian Library; Hamburg Hall, Mary Hall, Baliol Hall, Kettel Hall, &c., 
Broad Street ; Segrim Hall, Peckwater Hall, Broadgates Hall, Water Hall, 
Knapp Hall, Beef Hall, Leden Hall, &c., in or adjacent to St. Aldate's 
Street ; Merton Hall, Manger (or Malgar) Hall, Perry Hall, Somner's Hall, 
Marshaira Hall, Coventry Hall, &c., Commarket Street ; Black Hall, Middle- 
ton Hall, Greek Hall, &c., St. Giles'; White Hall, Castle Street, and many 
others, whose names are not known. 

A Charter was granted to the University in 1355 (28 Edward III.)> 
and confirmed the following year. Succeeding sovereigns added to the pri- 
vileges and advantages of the University by additional charters, among the 
principal of which may be mentioned those of Edward IV., 1468 ; 
Henry VIII., 1510 and 1523 ; Elizabeth, 1571 ; and Charles I. who in- 
creased the powers in 1631 and 1635, whilst residing at Woodstock Palace. 
The University proved its loyalty to Charles I,, by presenting a great por- 
tion of the plate of the various Colleges to him, on his first pressing exigency 
for funds, to be coined into money, which was melted down at the New 
Inn Hall Mint. A paper amongst Bishop Tanner's MSS. mentions the follow- 
ing list of plate presented : — 



lb. 
The Cathedral Church of Christ 172 
Jesus College - - - -86 

Oriel 82 

Queen's 193 

Lincoln ----- 47 

University 61 

Brasenose 131 



oz. 


dwt. 


8 


li 


11 


6 





14 


3 


1 


2 


ft 





5 


2 


15 



lb. 

Magdalen 296 

AU Souls' 253 

BaUiol 41 

Meri;on- - - - - - 79 

Trinity 174 

Exeter 246 

Wadham 123 



oz. 
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The names of New College, Corpus Christi, St. John's, and Pembroke are not 
mentioned among those given, although each contributed, but the exact 
quantity is not known. St. John's, instead of plate, gave £800 the first 
time, and the plate on a second demand being made. The money coined 
from the plate bore the title of " Exurgat money," from the motto on the 
coins, "Exurgat Deus dissipentur inimici" (''Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered "). Among the plate given by Magdalen College was 
the cup presented by John Hampden, on matriculation, 1610. An Oxford 
crown, coined in New Inn Hall Mint by Thomas Rawlins, Chief Engraver of 
the Mint during the Civil War, is preserved in the Mint Museum, London. 
A medal was also struck in the Oxford Mint to commemorate the meeting of 
Queen 'Henrietta and Charles I. at Eineton, July 13, 1643, who were pro- 
ceeding next day to Woodstock Castle. 

The introduction of Greek students into Oxford was attempted in 1689, 
Gloucester Hall (Worcester College) being taken for the purpose of founding 
a Greek College. Strict rules, twenty in number, were drawn up for its 
government : the first stating "That there be a College in the University of 
Oxford for the education of twenty youths of the Greek communion in five 
years* residence," and the seventh, "That they all be alike habited in the 
gravest sort of habit worn in their own country ; and that they wear no other, 
either in tbe University or anywhere else." They were not to go out of the 
College without special leave, or without a companion, and to have no vaca- 
tions. Accordingly, in October, 1689, five youths were brought from 
Smyrna, and placed as students in Gloucester Hall, Dr. B. Woodroffe, 
Canon of Christ Church, being appointed Master of the College. After a 
brief trial the attempt failed, the youths being sorely vexed by agents of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who tempted them to leave the Church of their 

Fint MkLdle-CUuw Ezaminttion held ia Oxford. June 17» 1808. 
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fathers. They were taken to France, and thence to Holland, being kept at 
Louvain for five months by order of the Pope. After this they were sent to- 
Paris, and then to Leghorn, from whence two escaped and returned to Eng- 
land. They took refage with a Mr. E. Stephens, who, when opportunity 
offered, sent them to Smyrna with their faith unscathed. The close of the 
design was noted in a letter from the Registrar of the Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople ko Mr. Stephens, dated March 2, 1705 : ' ^ Henceforth the Church. 
{y,t, the Greek Church) forbids any to go and study in Oxford, be they never 
so willing.*' In 1616, Metrophanes Critopulus, a Greek youth, was sent by 
the Patriarch Cyril Lucar, of Constantinople, to Oxford, for education. He 
was consigned to the care of the Archbishop of Canterbury — Dr. George 
Abbot — and entered at Balliol College, whera he studied for seven years. 
Keturhing to Constantinople, he rose to high position in the Greek Church, 
becoming Patriarch of Alexandra. The only other Greek of eminence edu- 
cated in the University was the Bishop of Smyrna, also at Balliol College, 
during the time of Archbishop Laud. Tn 1701, the degree (honorary) of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Archbishop of Philippopolis, and in 
1870 Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of Syros, Tenos, and Melos, was in- 
vested with the same honour in the Sheldonian Theatre . In 1641 Nathaniel 
Canopius, a Cretan, introduced coffee into England, making it a common 
beverage at Balliol College. Several attempts have been made since the 
Eeformation to establish a Roman Catholic Cathedral, but without success. 
Ground was specially purchased in 1864, but the Pope (Pius IX.) would not 
give his sanction to the scheme. In later days the University has brilliantly 
sustained its reputation — has had its silent revolutions in opinion, and 
''grown with the growth, strengthened with the strength, decayed with the 
decay, and risen with the rise of the nation, from the earliest moment of its 
history down to the last. " 

The Arms of the Uniyebsitt are emblazoned on a shield : azure on a 
book open proper, garnished Or ; on the dexter side, seven labels gules, with 
seven seals attached o r between three crowns of the last ; on the dexter side 
of the books the "Dominus illu-," on the sinister side "minatio mea." 
"The Lord is my light.'* The seven seals probably refer to the 
book of Kevelations (v. 1), signifying the unsealing of Divine Revelation, the 
fountain of all wisdom, by Christ. Preference is given, by Sir J. Wake, to 
the seven seals as representing the seven liberal arts,'^ 

Univbesitt Life in the Sixteenth Cextuey. — ^Paul Heutzner,*a Ger- 
man, gives the following curious account of the students' life at Qxford in 
the sixteenth century, in a pamphlet entitled ''A Journey into England in. 
the Year 1598," which was translated into English, and first printed in 1757. 
" The students lead a life almost monastic ; for, as the monks had nothing in 
the world to do, but, when they had said their prayers at stated hours, to 
employ themselves in instructive studies, no more have these. They are di- 
vided into three tables : the first is called the Fellows' Table, to which are 
admitted Earls, Barons, gentlemen. Doctors and Masters of Arts, but very 
few of the latter ; this is more plentifully and expensively furnished than 
the others. The second is for Masters of Arts, Bachelors, some gentlemen, 
and eminent citizens. The third for people of low condition. While the 
rest are at dinner or supper in a great Hall, where they are all assembled, 

* lUumlnated copies of tiie Arms of the University, and the yarious Colleges and Halls, on 
sheets collectively, or on shields separately, may be obtained of the Publishers of the "Historical 
Handbook." 

First Aoman-CaAhoUc Mayor of .Oxford (Aid. Hanley) returned skice the Befonnation, Nov. 1870. 
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one of the stadents reads aloud the Bible, which is placed on a desk in the 
middle of the Hall ; and this office every one takes upon himself in his turn. 
As soon as Grace is said after each meal, every one is at liberty either to re- 
tire to his own chambers, or to walk in the College Gardens, there being none 
that has not a delightful one. Their habit is almost the same as that of the 
Jesuits, their gowns reaching down to their ankles, sometimes lined with fur. 
They wear square caps. The Doctors, Masters of Arts, and Professors have an- 
other kind 01 gown that distinguishes them. Every Student of standing has 
a key to the College Library, for no College is without one. " 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY: 

Those who are not conversant with the constitution of the University 
imagine that it is merely a collection of Colleges and Halls for educational 
purposes. This is correct to an extent ; but it is also a corporate body, 
having and conferring special privileges. The title as a body corporate was 
given by Act of Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, 1571 (see p. 45^, from 
which time it was to be known *' by the name of the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford." The Act of Parliament (August 7,1854), 
known as the ** Oxford University Act" (see pp. 89-90), superseded the charter 
of 1571 , giving greatly extended powers. Further advantages were conferred 
by additional Acts, June 23, 1856, and August 10, 1857. The Act of 1854 
gave power to the University to enact that Members of Convocation, above 
twenty-eight years of age, might establish Private Halls, for the education of 
students, by obtaining a licence from the Yice-Chancellor. The principals of 
such Halls, only two of which have been established, are called Licensed 
Masters. The privileges and statutes of the University apply to Halls thus 
established. In 1868 the restrictions of an ancient statute were removed ; 
and persons are now permitted, under certain conditions, to become Students 
and Members of the University without being attached to any College or 
Hall. Such persons must keep statutable residence in houses or lodg- 
ings in the city, with the same rights of profiting by Professors' lectures, 
competing for University Prizes, attaining distinction in Public Examinations, 
admission to Degrees, and to all consequent privileges enjoyed by other 
Students. The reception of Students into the University under the prescribed 
conditions, and the general direction and superintendence of them during 
their residence in Oxford, are committed to a Board consisting of the Yice- 
Chancellur and four Members of Convocation nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors, two of whom are styled Censors, under the title of 
*' Delegates of Students not attached to any College or Hall." The Students 
are under the supervision of the Censors, who are charged with the care of 
their conduct and studies. Some of the Attached and all the Unattached 
Students reside at private lodging-houses within University jurisdiction, and 
such houses are specially licensed for the purpose. They number between 
£ve and six hundred, each keeper having a gate-book in which to enter the 
time of students returning at night. Tests on matriculations were abolished 
in 1871. The Marquis of Salisbury's bill for the improvement of the Univer- * 
sity was introduced into the House of Commons in 1876, and passed its second 
reading February 20, 1877, 

The Colleges are distinct corporate bodies, founded at various times for 
the purpose of study, and nearly (if not quite) all of them for the purpose of 
education also, within the University, but independent of it, governed, as to 

Jeimy Lind, the " Swedish Nightingale," appeared at Concert in Sheldonian Theatre, June. 1849. 
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their own concerns, by their respective Statutes, each having a mansion for 
the residence of Members of the Foundation and for IJie reception of 
academical Students ; and holding property of various kinds through the 
munificence of founders and benefactors. In common use the word '^ College" 
signifies the mansion of each Society as well as the Society itself. The history 
of their relation to the University is too large a subject to be treated here. 
It may be sufficient to say, that for more than four hundred years previous 
to 1855 no person could be a Member of the University who had not his name 
upon the books of some College, or of one of the Academical Halls. The 
corporation of each College, except three, comprises a Head, Fellows, and 
Scholars, in various numbers, and a few other Members, whose numbers, 
offices, and titles differ in different Societies. All these are Members of the 
foundation, and receive stipends from the coroorate revenues. The three 
exceptions are All Souls, Christ Church, and Keble. At All Souls there are 
no Scholars : at Christ Church, which is a Cathedral establishment as well as 
an academical institution, there is, besides a Dean, a capitular body of Canons 
(six), while those who answer in some respects to Fellows and Scholan are 
called Senior and Junior Students. At Merton College the Scholars are 
called Postmasters, at Magdalen College Demies (in Latin Htmi-8oci%), At 
Keble College there is likewise a distinction. Queen's and Wadham Colleges 
also differ slightly. The Heads of Colleges have not all the same title. The 
title is " Master" at University, Balliol, and Pembroke Colleges ; " Warden" 
at Merton, New College, All Souls, Wadham, and Keble ; *' Rector" at Exeter 
and Lincoln ; ** Provost" at Oriel, Queen's, and Worcester ; "President" at 
Magdalen, Corpus Christi, Trinity, and St. John ; " Principal" at Brasenose, 
Jesus, and Hertford ; and '^ Dean" at Christ Church. At Christ Church the 
Dean and Canons and the Senior Students are the governing body ; at Keble 
the Warden and Council ; at every other College the Head and Fellows. 
Discipline over the Junior Members of each Society is exercised by the Head, 
his Vicegerent, and certain Officers of the College, who are commonly 
appointed from the Fellows. In almost every College the Head is elected by 
the Fellows ; but the Dean of Christ Church is appointed by the Crown, and 
the Provost of Worcester by the Chancellor of the University. Headships 
are tenable for life. Fellows and Scholars are mostly elected by the Head 
and Fellows, or by the Head and certain Fellows, after a competitive 
examination. Fellowships, with very few exceptions, are vacated by marriage 
or by ecclesiastical preferment or accession to property of a certain amount. 
Otherwise they are tenable for life. Scholarships, since the Oxford Univer- 
sity Act of 1854, are generally tenable for five years only. The qualifications 
for students vary at almost every College, the wills of founders restricting the 
collegiate advantages to certain counties, districts, or schools, but the Act of 
Parliament, 1854, conferred an extension of power. The chief distinctions in 
University members are those " on the foundation," and those *' not on the 
foundation" — also known as *' dependent" and " independent" members, 
the first receiving benefit from the Colleges, the second studying at their 
own expense. 

The Halls are mansions for the reception of Students, who live in them 
under discipline and instruction, and pass through the course of study to their 
several Degrees, precisely in the same way as other Students who reside in 
Colleges. But the term " Hall" implies also the society of Students belonging 
to each ; and in this sense there is a very important difference between Halls 
and Colleges, inasmuch as Halls are not corporate bodies, and have no en- 

A number of Frenctar PiiBonezB of War on parole at Oxford, December, 1708. 
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dowments for Fellows, and ftll the property which they own is held in trust 
for them by the University. In St. Mary Hall some provision for the 
Principal has been made by three benefactors ; and there are two in which 
a few Exhibitions or Scholarships have been founded. In early times Students 
resorting to Oxford took up their abode inlodging-houses,generally called Halls, 
under the charge of a Master or Principal chosen by themselves ; and they 
removed from one Hall to another at their pleasure. The number of such 
Halls on record is so great, that it is supposed that many of them were 
very smalL Bryan Twyne, at the end of his "Apologia," has given the names 
of more than 180 ; and Sir John Peshall, from Wood's MSS., enumerates 
as many as 200. Bub Colleges gradually took the place of the smallest, partly 
by the actual occupation of their sites, principally by offering better instruc- 
tion and other advantages to Students ; so tiiat when the Earl of Leicester 
was Chancellor, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there were but eight 
remaining open ; and three of these were subsequently converted into Colleges; 
Among the many steps taken by Lord Leicester for the restoration of good 
order and discipline in the University there are two which have tended to 
assimilate Halls to Colleges in most things concerning the residence of 
Students within them. He secured for himself and his successors the right 
of appointing Principals to all Halls, except one in the gift of Queen's 
College ; and he caused an ancient Statute to be put in force, which re- 
quired that every Student should belong to, and should reside within the 
•walls of some College or Hall. The modification of that Statute in 1865, 
by the institution of Private Halls, and the removal of its restrictions in 
1868, have been abeady mentioned. The Heads of Halls are styled 
*' Principals." In three of the four now remaining the Principal is 
appointed by the Chancellor of the University. In the fourth, St. 
Edmund Hall, the appointment is made by the Provost and Fellows of 
Queen's College. The Chancellor is the visitor of all. Tlie Halls are 
governed by the Statuta Avlaria, a code of regulations printed in the 
Statute Book, originally made by the University, but amended at periods 
by Convocation; The Priucipal of each Hall is assisted in promoting 
discipline and other duties by a Vice-Principal and other officials (if necessary), 
who are appointed by himself. 

University Tebms. — There are four Terms each year, but for many 
Professors' Lecttures and some other purposes Easter and Trinity Terms 
count as only one : — 

1. Michaelmas Term begins 10th of October ; ends I7th of December. 

2. Hilary (or Lent) Term begins 14th of January ; ends day before 
Palm -Sunday. 

3. Easter Term begins Wednesday after Easter Day; ends Friday before 
Whit-Sunday. 

4. Trinitif (or Act) Term begins the day before Whit-Sunday ; usually 
ending the first Tuesday in July, but may be continued beyond that day 
by Congregation. 

If the day fixed for the beginning or end of any Term happen to be a 
festival, the beginning or end of such Term is deferred till the day after, 
except only that Easter Term in such case ends the day before. Full 
Term begins the Sunday after the first Congregation, that is, the Sunday 
after first day of Term. Michaelmas and Hilary Terms are kept by six 
weeks' residence in each, Easter and Trinity Terms, either by three weeks' 
in each, or by forty -eight days' residence in the two Terms jointly. 

Ethelred XL (the '< Unready") held a Witen-agemot (Parliament) at Oxford, 1002. 
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The NuBfBBR of Undbbobaduates in 1820 was 1297; 1830, 1645; 184^, 
1448 ; 1850, 1490 ; 1860, 1498 ; 1870, 2192 ; 1871, 2147 ; 1872, 2154 ; 1873, 
2248 ; 1874, 2440 ; 1875 ,2542 ; 1876, 2590. Members on OoUege Books, 1875, 
9175 ; 1876, 9393. Unattached Students, 1876, 243. The number since 1868, 
when Unattached Students first entered, has been 663. In the reign of James I. 
the members of the University are stated to have been 2,254. 

The Cost of Education in the University varies according to the 

habits of the student — from £100 to £200 (excluding extras) per academical 

year (excepting the Halls) being as close an approximation as can be made. 

Unattached Students can reside at a cheaper rate. The Censors in 1870 and 

1874 collected statistics as to the cost of living of Unattached Students. They 

received forty-six estimates of weekly expenses. Taking the lowest thirty 

(which ran up from 23s. 6d. to 34s. per week), they found the average cost of 

living for a thrifty student to be £\ 8s. 7d. per week ; but if the lowest 

twenty were taken the average fell to £1 4s. 6^d. In the estimates of 1870 

the average of the lowest twenty was £\ 6s. Taking the larger average as 

the sum per week for which a oarefiil student can get respectable board and 

lodging in Oxford, the following figures are arrived at for a year's expense* : — 

£ 8. d. 
Board and lodging for three Terms of eight weeks, at 288. 6d. 84 4 

University Dues 4 10 

Examination Fees (on the average) 1100 

Tuition Expenses (about) 10 10 

' £50 14 

These figures do not include travelling, books, clothes, pocket-money, or cost 
of living in the vacations. Still, they prove conclusively that the necessary 
Oxford expenses of a careful student need not exceed ;£50 a year. The 
balance-sheet for the year ended Trinity Term, 1874, showed that the income 
from Unattached Students amounted to £1,009 10s., the principal items 
being entrance money on matriculation £310 ; on migration, £57 10s. ; dues, 
£635 5s.; arrears, £6 158.; and the expenditure to £508 18s. Id. — the 
principal items being fees to tutors, £21 ; Censors* stipends, £300 ; Clerks, 
£64 4s. 6d. ; printing, £18 15s. 6d. ; and stationery, £33 9s. Id. A student 
of St. Edmund Hall gave the total expenses for his first year at £73. This 
included room rent, tuition, battels {i,t,^ food, fuel, and porter's and 
messenger's bill), laundi-ess. University dues, and Hall dues and fees ; the 
only extras being wine and groceries. 

Finance op the University. — The management of the whole finance of 
the University, comprising the care of the estates, the collection of the 
revenue, and the distribution of the same, subject to the control of Convoca- 
tion, is committed to a financial board of nine persons, styled Curators of the 
University Chest. The University Solicitor and a Land Surveyor are 
specially employed from time to time for professional services ; all rents are 
remitted directly to the office of the Curators by the persons from whom they 
are due ; and no per centage or commission is paid to any agent or collector, 
except in the case of some tithe-rent charge and fee-farm rents. The total 
annual corporate income of the University is between £32,000 and £33,000 ; 
the expenditure being between £27,000 and £28,0(X). The exitmal income 
from house property, land, tithe-rent charges, stocks, shares, &c., about 
£14,000; the internal income from graduation-fees, dues, &c., between 
>;i8,000 and £19,000. The University holds lands to the extent of 
7,682 acres, of which 5,351 are held for corporate use, and 2,331 subject to 

Canute the Great held Witen-agemots at Oxford, 1018 and 1022. 
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trusts. Of those held for corporate use 4,604 acres are let at rack-^ent, at an 
average rental of £1 12s. 8d. per acre ; and the residue, namely 746 acres, 
let on beneficial leases. It also holds, as trustee for special objects of an 
academical character, £350,107 6s. in Government Stock, £5,000 Railway 
Stock, and some Shares in the Imperial Gas Company, in addition to 2,381 
acres of land. The net income from these sources is £15,437 19b. 3d. With 
the exception of a sum of £200, which is received by the University for wine 
licenses, taxation of the members is the only other source of income. 

The properties held by the Colleges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge amount in the aggregate to 235,653 acres, gross estimated rental, 
^11,564, the proportions being as follow :— Oxford, 126,879 acres, estimated 
rental, £219,111 ; Cambridge, 108,764 acres, estimated' rental, £192,453. 
The Oxford Colleges have property in fifty-one out of the fifty-four counties 
in England and Wales. The three counties which show the largest acreage 
are— Oxford, 31,586 acres, estimated rental, £86,224 ; Berks, 12,079 acres, 
estimated rental, £18,391 ; Bucks, 10,108 acres, estimated rental, £13,853. 
The Cambridge Colleges hold property in thirty-seven out of lAe fifty- four 
counties. The three which show the largest acreage are — Cambridge, 33,578 
acres, estimarted rental, £87,767 ; Norfolk, 8,171 acres, estimated rental, 
£10,598 ; Lincoln, 7,988 acres, estimated rental, £11,650. There are seven- 
teen counties m which there is no property belonging to any of the Cambridge 
Colleges, Cornwall is the only county wnich does not contribute to either of 
the Universities. While Cambridgeshire contributes to Oxford University 
Oxfordshire does not contribute to Cambridge University. 

The Public Institutions op the University are maintained partly from 
endowments and partly from grants made by Convocation. They are the 
following : — 

Institution Endovment ^"^^ ^''^ 

£ 8. d. & 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Ashmolean Mnsenin - - - - - 367 16 7 130 487 16 7 

Bodleian Library ---... 29C7 3 10 3616 6522 3 10 

Botanic Garden 514 25 614 2 6 

University Galleries 326 1 3 826 1 S 

"University Museum 1027 18 1027 18 

Chemical Department - - - - 127 1 2 500 627 1 2 

PhysicalBepartraent - - - - 98 00 565 00 661 00 

Physiological Department - - - 202 5 6 202 5 6> 

Zoological Department .... 98 6 8 26 123 6 8 

University Park 220 3 9 250 470 3 9^ 

Taylor Institution 2043 6 2043 6 

£6676 6 11 £6438 19 8 £13016 6 2 

The Clarendon Press also forms one of the Institutions, but there is- 
generally a profit on its business, consequently it does not appear in the list. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Is controlled by four assemblies and various officers, as follow : — 

I. Congbf/Gation of Regents, ob House of Congbegation (the Ancient 
House), for the granting of Degrees and ratifying the nominatioDs of 
Examiners by the Vice-Chanoellor and Proctors. Formed of Doctors of the- 
Faculties, Masters of Arts (of two years from the end of the Term in which the 
Degree was obtained) ; and Professors, resident Doctors of every Faculty, 
Heads of Colleges and Halls (or deputies in their absence), Censors of 
Unattached Students, Masters of the Schools, Censors, and Deans of Colleges' 



Great Councils held at Oxford, under the presidency of Canute the Great, 1022 and 1026. 
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from the House of Convocation (No. II.). The first-class are named iMXMsa/no 
regentea, and the second-class regentea ad placitum. The House numbers 
about 400 members. 

XL House of Convocation. — This House controls the expenditure, elects 
Members of Parliament, passes decrees to meet temporary and extraordinary 
emergencies, and, as a corporate body, transacts all formal business of the 
University, except that which belongs to the two Houses of Congregation 
(Nos. I. and IIL^ The assent of Convocation must be given to all Statutes 
to render them oinding. Convocation consists of all who have taken the 
M.A. Degree or those of D.C.L. and M.D., providing their names are on the 
register and fees paid. The Eegister of 1877 shewed 4,870 members 
belonging to this House. 

III. CoNGKBOATiON OP THE UNIVERSITY (the Modem House), established 
1854, by Act of Parliament, and entirely distinct from No. L Business as a 
rule is confined to legislation. New Statutes framed by the Hebomadal 
Council (No. IV.) are first promulgated after due notice in this House, which 
•discusses their principles, and proposes amendments (if necessary). After the 
lapse of seven days such Statutes are submitted to Convocation (No. II.) for 
adoption or rejection. This House consists of the Professors, Examiners, 
and other officials ; and also of members of Convocation who have resided 
within the University limits (one-mile-and-a-half each way of Carfax) for twenty 
weeks during the previous year to that during which they are members. The 
list of members is revised each October Term. 

lY. Hebdomadal Council (at one period the Hebdomadal Board). Origin- 
ally formed by Charles I. in 1631, at the instigation of Archbishop Laud. 
Remodelled in 1854. Title taken from Hebdomadal — ^weekly. The Council 
(twenty- three) is elected by Congregation (No. I.), and consists of the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor, preceding Vice-Chancellor to one in office for one year, 
the two Proctors, and eighteen other members — six Heads of Houses, six Pro- 
fessors, and six members of Convocation (No. II.) of not less than five years' 
standing. The business of the Council is to take the initiative steps in all 
matters of legislation pertaining to the University. The Council meets every 
Monday at 1.30 p.m., and at other periods as required. 

The presidency of each assembly is vested in the Chancellor or Vice- 

Chancellor. If the latter be absent, one of his four deputies (pro-Vice- 

Chancellors) presides. In the Ancient House of Congregation and House of 

Convocation the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or two Proctors (or deputies) 

>have right of veto in all matters, excepting elections. 

The chief officers of the University are : — 

I. Chancbllob, elected by Convocation, for life. The election was annual 
previously to 12^3, and from that year till 1484 biennial, triennial, 
or for more lengthened periods. Kalph Cole was the first who held office 
for two years, 1233-4 ; Roger de Wesenham, twelve years, 1294-6 ; John 
Lutterell, five years, 1317-22 ; George Nevill, three years, 1461-72. John 
Ilussell, Bishop of Lincoln, was the first Chancellor elected for life, in 1483. 
No stipend is assigned to the office, on the contrary it entails considerable 
expense upon its holder. According to etiquette, the Chancellor should visit 
the University at his installation, and also at royal visits. His powers are 
generally deputed to his Commissary, the Yice-Chancellor, whom he nominates 
annually from the Heads of the Colleges in turn. 

WilUun tbe Conquexor held a Capitulation Conference at Oxford, 1007. 
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From 1552 the Chancellors have been : — 

1652 SirJohnMasoDilmlght—Tacated at close i 1660 Williara Seymonr, Marquis of Hertford, 
of Edward YI. reign— See 1560. \ and Duke of Somerset— restored, see 



1566 Reginald PoIe,Cardinal, and Archbishop 

of Canterbury. 
1558 Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. 
1660 Sir John Mason, knight— restored. 
1664 Aobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
1588 Sir Christopher Hatton, Iiord High 

Chancellor. 
1691 Sir Thomas Sackville, Lord Bnckhurst, 

afterwards Earl of Dorset 
1608 Richard Bancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
1610 Sir Thomas I^erton, Lord EUesmero. 
1616 William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
1630 William Laud, President of St. John's 

College, Bishop of London, afterwards 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1641 PhUip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
1643 William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford 

—see 1660. 
1648 Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
1650 Oliver Cromwell. 
1658 Richard Cromwell. 



1643. 

1661 Sir Edward Hyde. Barl of Chirendon, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

1667 GUbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

1660 James Butler, Duke of Ormond. 

1688 James Butler, Duke of Ormond, re- 
elected at William IIL accession. 

1715 Charles Butler, Earl of Arran. 

1759 John Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. 

1762 Gteorge Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield. 

1772 Frederick North.Lord North, afterwards 
Earl of Guildford. 

1792 William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, 
Duke of Portland. 

1809 William Wyndham Grenville, Lord 
GrenviUe. 

1834 Arthur Wellesley, Duke ef Wellington. 

1852 Edward GeofErey Smith Stanley, Earl of 
Derby. 

1869 Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne-Cecil, 
Marquis of Salisbury— see pp. 88-89. 



n. High Steward, or Seneschallus, appointed by the Chancellor, approved 
by Convocation. The oflice is lif e-holden. The duties are to assist the Chan- 
cellor, Yice-Chancellor, and Proctors in the execution of their duties, and to 
defend the rights, customs, and liberties of the University. If required by the 
Chancellor he has to hear and determine capital causes, according to the laws 
of the land and the privileges of the University, whenever a Scholar or 

Srivileged person is the party offending ; and, lastly, to hold the University 
!ourt-leet, at the appointment of the Chancellor or Vice- Chancellor, either by 
himself or Deputy-Steward, who is also appointed by Convocation. The ancient 
stipend of the High Steward is £5 yearly ; the Deputy Steward, £^. 

III. Vice-Chancellor (formerly called the " Commissary"), annually 
nominated by the Chancellor, from Heads of Colleges. The letters of 
nomination are read in Convocation, shortly before the beginning of Michael- 
mas Term, by the Senior Proctor, and the new Vice-Chancellor is imme- 
diately sworn, and enters upon office. The Vice-Chancellor appoints four 
deputies, Pro-Vice-Chancellors, from the Heads of Colleges, who are to exer- 
cise his power in case of illness, or necessary absence from the University. 
The office of late has been holden four years. Endowed with two small 
benefactions from Sir Henry Savile and Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and 
with the sum of £6,400 in £3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities, the produce 
of the sale of an estate bequeathed for that purpose by John Wills, D.D., 
Warden of Wadham College, who died in 1806 ; and under a Statute passed 
1855, the annual income is made up to £600 from the University Chest. 
The Vice-Chancellor is in reality the principal executive officer in the Univer- 
sity, and receives the honour due to his position. The Bedels carrying their 
maces precede him on his way to or from assemblies connected with official 
duties. William Farrendon, who held the position from 1400 to 1403, is the 
earliest mentioned. 

IV. Proctors (two) were elected anciently in Convocation ; but, the 
elections having become very tumultuous, the method was changed by an 
ordinance of Charles I. From the year 1629 the choice was made within the 
several Colleges, according to a cycle of twenty-three years, which lasted 
through ten revolutions. In 1859 a new cycle of thirty years began, adapted 

William II. (" Red Rufus"} held a Parliament at Oxford, 1088. 
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to existing oondition of Colleges, and comprising the Halls jointly. The 
•electors are all Members of the several societies who, being Members of 
Convocation, are also or have at any time been Members of the Congregation 
of the University, and all Fellows and Scholars of a College who are Members 
of Convocation. Any such elector may be elected to the omce, provided he is o£ 
more than four, and less than sixteen years* standing in M. A. degree. Election 
is made on Wednesday after first Sunday in Lent ; and on second (or occa- 
sionall}' on first^ Wednesday after Easter the new Proctors are admitted to 
their offices in Convocation, and take their seats. They each nominate twe 
Masters of Arts, of three years' standing at least, to be their respective 
deputies or Pro-Proctors. Each Proctor receives an annual stipend of ^350 ; 
each Pro-Proctor, £80. They perambulate the University boundary nightly, 
accompanied by special followers, to see that the students preserve proper 
decorum. The Proctors possess peculiar powers ia making arrests, &o. , which 
' extend to a circumference of three miles around the city. In 1267 tb e Proctors 
were three in number — Roger de Plumpton, Henry de Godfrey, and Robert 
de Burgo. 

V. Burgesses (M.Ps.), tvoo, who are so far privileged as to be free of any 
expense in election, as well as the trouble of canvassing, tho etiquette 
being that candidates should neither canvass nor take any part whatever in 
the proceedings. The University has returned fifty-six Burgesses since the 
first election (1604}. Elections of Burgesses are conducted according to the 
provisions of Acts of Parliament; of which one, passed in 1853, limits the 
time for polling to five days at the most, and the latest, in 1861, allows 
members of Convocation to vote by means of voting-papers without being 
personally present at the poll. After several unsuccessful attempts on the 
part of the University to obtain from Queen Elizabeth permission to send 
Burgesses to Piarliament, the privilege of sending two was granted by King 
James I. by letters patent in 1604. The first-elected Burgesses were Sir 
Daniel Dunn, Knight, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls' College, and Sir Thomas 
Compton, Knight, D.C.L., Merton College. Sir Daniel Dunn represented 
the University in Parliament for sixteen years (1604-20). Among the dis- 
tinguished Burgesses may be mentioned, The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Premier, Christ Church, who represented the University from 1817-20, and 
from 1826-8; the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, Premier, Christ 
Church, from July 1847 to July 1865 ; Lord Chancellor Nottingham ; Lord 
Treasurer the Earl of Rochester ; Speakers Bromley and Abbot ; four Secre- 
taries of State (the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, Oriel, from 1865 ; Jenkins, 
Trumbull, and Windebank) ; Lord Stowell, Judge ; Lord Baltimore ; Lord 
Combury ; Sir Matthew Hale, Judge, Hert Hall (Hertford College), 1658-91, 
author of the oft-quoted lines, '* A Sunday well spent brings a week of con- 
tent," &c. ; John Selden, Esq., Hert Hall (1640), and b^efactor to Bodleian 
library ; Sir Thomas Clarges, Sir Christopher Musgrave, Sir Robert luglis ; 
Nathaniel Fiennes, the Republican ; Richard Heber, the accomplished 
scholar ; and five Heads of Houses at different periods, viz. , Jonathan God- 
dard, D.M., Warden of Merton College (proposed by Oliver Cromwell), 1653 ; 
Dr. John Owen, Dean of Christ Church, 1654 ; Sir Thomas Clayton, Knight, 
D.M., Warden of Merton College (erroneously given as Warden of Wadham 
-College in authorised " List of Graduates," &c.), 1660 ; Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
)Knight, D.C.L., 1679-85 (principal of Jesus College, 1661-73, and a great 
benefactor to that foundation) ; and Edward Butler, D.C.L., 1737-45 (Presi- 
^dent of Magdalen College, 1722-46). 

King Stephen convoked Parliaments at Oxford, 1186 and 113&. 
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VI. Assessor of Chancellor's Court. — ^The Chancellor has jurisdiction in 
almost all causes, civil, spiritual, and criminal, in which Scholars or privileged 
persons resident within the precincts of the University are parties. For the 
exercise of it. a Court is holden every Friday during Term, in the Apody- 
terium of the Convocation House, the Vice-chancellor being the presiding 
Judge, and the Proctors may, if they please, sit as Assessors. But for the better 
despatch of business the Vice-Chancellor appoints some Doctor or Bachelor 
of Civil Law to sit with him as Assessor, and to act as Judge for him in his 
absence. Annual stipend of Assessor, £40. The practice of the Court in all 
•cases used to be nearly the same as that of the Court of Admiralty ; but by 
new Rules, made in pursuance of Act of Parliament, 1861, the form of pro- 
cedure in civil cases, since March 1, 1865, much resembles County Courts. 
Appeals from it may be made, first, to House of Congregation ; second, to 
£u)use of Convocation (for which purpose Delegates to hear appeals are 
annually appointed in each House) ; and finally, if these judgments differ, 
to the Queen in Chancery. The Registrar of the Court is appointed by the 
Chancellor. He must be a Master of Arts or a Bachelor of Civil Law. Be- 
sides the duty of registering the several Acts and Orders of the Court, it is 
part of his office to attend at and to record the admission of Principals to the 
several Halls, and to perform all manner of business, whether of contentious 
or voluntary jurisdiction, arising from the authority of the Chancellor. 
Proctors ad lites, three in number at the least, who must be Masters of Arts 
or Bachelors of Civil Law, or Barristers or Attorneys at Law, are appointed 
And admitted by the Vice-Chancellor to practise in the Court. 

VII. Pdblig Orator. — Office first permanently established, 1564 (on the 
occasion of the visit of Queen Elizabeth), the previous custom being that the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor selected some fit person on each occasion to 
perform the duties attached to it. He has to write letters and addresses and 
to make Orations in the name of the University upon public occasions, to 
present those on whom the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts is to be con- 
ferred, and to deliver the annual Crewei%n Oration alternately with the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry. He is one of those appointed to judge several of the 
University Prizes. He must be a Member of Convocation, and elected by 
that body. Annual stipend, £20 from Lord Crewe's benefaction, and £130 
from University Chest. In 1635 King Charles I. annexed a Canonry of 
Christ Church to this office ; but the grant, never having been confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, was disregarded in 1660, when Dr.. Robert South (*' Old 
South, a witty preacher reckoned ") was elected Orator; and, although he 
was made a Canon ten years afterwards, that dignity has not been conferred 
on any of his successors. 

VIIL BLbbper of the Aechives.— Office instituted 1634. The Keeper's 
duty is to take charge and arrange all muniments and papers concerning 
either Estates, Possessions, Rights, and Privileges of University, or Endow- 
ments of Professorships, and all Registers and Records of University. He is 
a Delegate of Privileges ex-officio. He is elected by Convocation. The 
annual stipend of the office, originally £40, raised in 1828 to £100. 

IX. Registrar of the University. — Elected by Convocation, must be a 
Master of Arts, a Bachelor of Civil Law, or a Notary Public. His duties are 
to attend all meetings of Hebdomadal Council, of both Congregations and of 
Convocation, and register all acts, such as Graces, Admissions to Degrees, 
Elections, Decrees, Statutes, Letters, Addresses, Leases, and other documents 
to which the common seal of the University is affixed. Stipend, £600 yearly. 



4t 



Farliamentum Magnum'* (the Great Parliament} held at Oxford, under Henry II., 1185. 
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X. Clbrks of the Market. — Control of the Market, ia order to secure 
fair dealing in provisions of all kinds, was granted to che Chancellor by 
Edward III., 1355. In the days when prices were fixed by authority it was 
the Chancellor who fixed them in Oxford ; and whatever jurisdiction in such 
matters can now be exercised by magistrates anywhere is exercised by the 
Chancellor or Yice-Chancellor here. Of this jurisdiction the supervision of 
weights and measures is an important part. For these purposes two Clerks 
of the Market are annually appointed, one by the Chancellor, the other by 
the Vice-Chancellor. They must be either Principals of Halls, Masters of 
Arts, or Bachelors of Divinity, Medicine, or Law. There is also a Deputy 
Clerk. 

PcBLic Bbnbfactobs OP THi Univkrsity. — In the form o{ Bidding Prayer 
used before the Latin Sermon at the commencement of each Term, and before 
the Sermon on the Sunday before the Commemoration, and at the Assizes the 
names of the Benefactors of the University are generally introduced in the 
following order, although at times a departure is made :-* 



Hainphrey, Dake of GloaoMter 

John Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbniy 

Thomas Kempe, Bishop of London 

Margaret, Countess of Bichmond 

Henry VU. 

Elizabeth, his wife 

iUchard Lichfield, Archdeacon of Middlesex 

Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal and Archbishop of 

York 
Henry vni. 
Queen Mary 
Queen Elizabeth 
James I. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, Knight 
Sir Henry Savile, Knight 
Sir WiUiam Sedley, Knight 
Sir Nicholas Kempe, Knight 
Thomas Whyte, B.D. 
William Camden, Esq. 
Kichard Tomlins, Esq. 
William Heather, Doctor of Mnsic 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon 

William Land, Archbishop of Gaaterbory 



Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbniy 

Henry, Earl of Danby 

Henry Birkhead. Esq. 

Oeorge I. 

John Badcliffe, Doctor of Medicine 

Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham 

Bichard Rawlinson, D.C.L. 

Charles Viuer, Esq. 

George Henry, Earl of Lidifleld 

Charles Godwyn, KD. 

John Bampton, M.A« 

Francis, Lord Godolphin 

John Sibthorpe, D.M. 

John Wills, D.D. 

George Aldrich, Doctor of Music 

George III. 

Joseph Boden, Esq. 

Anne Kennicott. widow 

Sir Robert Taylor, Knight 

John Ireland, D.D., Dean of Westminster 

Robert Mason, D.D. 

Richard Gougn, Esq. 

Francis Douce, Esq. 

Frederick William Hope, M.A., D.C.L. 



The Bidding Prayer is peculiar for its old-fashioned simplicity, piety, 
and quaintness, and various preachers use it with more or less alteration, 
according to their views. The following is that most frequently given : — 

"Let us pray for the whole race of mankind, for Christ's Holy Catholic Church, 
especially for that part of it to which we belonjr. And herein for the Queen's most 
excellent Majesty, our Sovereign Lady Victoria, of the United Kinpfdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, in all cases and over all persons, 
ecclesiastical and civil, within these her dominions supreme ; for Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and all the Eoyal Family ^ for the Mmisters and dis- 
pensers of God's Holy Word and Sacraments, as well Archbishops and Bishops as other 
Pastors and Curates ; for the Lords of her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council ; 
for the Great Council of the Nation now assembled in Parliament, for the Nobility, 
Magistrates, and Commons of the realm, that all of them, in their several stations, may 
labour to advance the glory of Grod and the welfare of mankind, remembering always that 
solemn account which they must one day give before the judgment-seat of Christ. And, 
that there may never be wanting a due supply of persons qualified to serve God in 
Church and State, let us pray for His especial blessing upon all seminaries of religious 
learninj?— particularly on our Universities. And here in Oxford let us pray for the 
Most Honourable Robert Arthur Talbot, Marquis of Salisbury, our Chancellor, for 
the Reverend the Vice-Chancellor, for the Doctors, the Proctors, and all Heads and 



Henry HI. held Parliaments at Oxford, 3227, 1283, 1247i and 1257 ('' Parliamentum Insanum"). 
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GovAmors of Colleges and Halls, with their respective Societies : and, as I am in an 
•especial manner bound to pray, for the good estate of \heTe the preacher inserts the name 
of the College of which he wa Member — Christ Church, BaUiol, Trinity, <fec. — as weU as 
the officers of the foundation] that here, and in all other places dedicated to the honour 
ftnd praise of God, tme religion and wholesome learning may for ever floniish and abonnd. 

" To these our prayers for future blessings let us add our unfeigned thanksgivings for 
mercies already received, for our creation, preservation, and all the comforts of this life, 
for liberal maintenance held out to many of us by the liberality of Founders and 
Benefactors, such as were Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, &c. (here follows a selection 
from, or the whole of the names before given j. 

"But above all, let us bless God's Holy Name for His inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world by the death of His Son, for the means of grace, and for the 
hope of glory. Finally, let us praise Him for all those who are departed this life in the 
fai*^h of Christ, beseeching Him to give us grace so to follow their good examples, that, 
with them, we may be made partakers of the glorious resurrection to everlasting life 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who hath taught and commanded us when we 
pray to say, 

'* Our Father which art in heaven," &c. 

Uniybrsitt Sermons and Pbeachbrs. — Sermons are preached before the 
University twice each Sunday in full Term (except the morning of Easter 
Day, when there is a Sermon in each of the College Chapels). There 
is also a Sermon at the several Assizes, and one in Latin, with the 
litany and Holy Communion, before the beginning of each Term. The 
morning Sermons on Sundays in Term fall to the Heads of Colleges, the 
Dean and Canons of Christ Church, the Divinity Professors, and Professor 
of Hebrew. No Master of Arts is qualified to preach before the University 
until two years, no Bachelor of Civil Law until three years, have passed since 
admission to Degree ; and no person at all is at liberty to preach without the 
approbation of the Vice-Chancellor . All University Sermons are preached in 
St. Mary-the- Virgin Church, except those of the Dean of Christ Church, and 
of Fellows of New College, Magdalen, and Merton, which are, or may be, 
delivered in the Cathedral and in the Chapels of those Colleges respectively. 
Ten persons, called ^'Select Preachers," are appointed to supply the places of 
those who decline to preach in their turns on Sundays in Term. Five are 
nominated yearly by the Vice- Chancellor, the Regius and Margaret Prof essors 
of Divinity, and two Proctors. Three members of this Board, of whom the 
Vice-Chancellor is one, must concur in each nomination ; and the names are 
then submitted to Convocation for approval. No one can be appointed until 
after the expiration of two years from admission to Begency as a Master of 
Arts, or of three years from admission to the Degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. 
OjQEice tenable two years, from Michaelmas Term ; and no one can be appointed 
again until after one year's interval- 

The Bampton Lecttures (probably the highest theological distinction the 
University can confer) are noticed on pp. 77-8. 

University Patronage. — There are eight places in different parts of 
England whose patronage of presentation is vested in the corporate body of 
the University, as follow : — Vicarage of South Petherwyn-cum-Trewer, 
Cornwall ; Vicarage of Hulme Cultram, Cumberland ; Vicarage of Syston, 
Leicestershire ; Rectory of Suttesbury, or Stottesbury, Northamptonshire ; 
Rectory of South Moreton, Berkshire ; Afternoon Lecture in the Church 
of St. Giles, Oxford ; Curacy of Kirkdale, Yorkshire ; and the Rhayader 
Lectureship, Radnorshire. Besides this patronage, which is really its 
own, the University also presents to the Rectory of Great Gatcombe, 
Isle of Wight, in trust for the Principal of St. lEdmund Hall. The 

Parliaments held in Oxford by Richard JL, 1382-3, 
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Act of Parliament, 1606, by which Roman CathoUcs were disabled 
&om presenting to any ecdesiastical benefice, and from nominating 
to any Free School, Hospital, or donative, makes over to the University 
of Oxford their rights of presentation and nomination within the following 
counties : — Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oomwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Monmouthshire, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Worcestershire, Brecknockshire, Caermarthenshire, 
Cardiganshire, Montgomeryshire, Pembrokeshire, allotting the other twenty- 
seven counties of England and Wales to the University of Cambridge. 

The University Profbssoeial Body. — The teaching in the University 
for the earlier Schools is chiefly performed by College Tutors. Lectures on 
various subjects are also given in the generality of Colleges for the Final 
Schools ; but apart from these means an extensive staff of Professors (on 
almost every subject) is provided by the University. The appended list 
shews the titles, date of foundation, and salaries attached to the respective 
Chairs, &o.: — 

Profe»8or9hipB and Founders, Founded Salary, 

1. Regius— Divinity (Henry VIIL) - 1535 £1,580 O 

2. „ Pastoral Theology (Queen Victoria) 1842 1,500 
a „ Ecclesiastical HifitV (Queen Victoria) 1842 1,500 
4. ,. Hebrew (Henry VIIL) - - 1535 1,540 
6. „ Greek (Henry VIIL - - 1547 500 a 

6. „ Civil Law (Henry VIIL) - 1546 300 

7. „ Medicine (Henry VIIL) - 1540 452 9 (> 

8. „ Modem History (George L) - 1724 621 

9. Divinity(L. Margaret— Countess of Kichmond) 1502 1,511 5 

10. Geometry (Sir Henry Savile) - - 1619 470 

11. Astronomy (Sir Henry SavUe) - - 1619 470 

12. Natural Philosophy (Sir W. Sedley) - 1621 570 

13. MoralPhilo8ophy(Dr. T. Whyte)- -• 1621 400 

14. Ancient Histonr (W. Camden, Esq.) - 1622 600 

15. Anatomy (B. Tomlins, Esq.) - 1624 

annexed to Linacre Physiology - - 1858 (See No. 39) 

16. Music (Dr. W. Heather) - - - 1626 100 

17. Choragus (Master of Musical Praxis) - 1626 ^ 13 6 8 

(And shares in Students' Fees) 

18. Arabic (Archbishop Laud) - - 1636 300 

19. Arabic (Lord Almoner's) - " 1720 50 

20. Botany (Earl Danby) - . 1624 

augmented by Dr. Sibthorp with Bural 

Economy ----- 1840 300 

21. Poetry (H. Birkhead, Esq.) - - 1708 100 

22. Experimental Philosophy (Lord Crewe) - 1749 500 

23. English Law (0. Viner, Esq.) - - 1758 600 

24. English Law, Header in - - - 1758 300 

25. Clinical Medicine (Earl Lichfield) - - 1780 200 

26. Anglo-Saxon (Dr. K. Rawlinson) - - 1795 300 

27. Anatomy (Dr. Aldrich) - - - 1803 

annexed to Linacre Physiology - - (See No. 39) 

28. Mineralogy (Prince Begent) - - 1813 250 

29. Geology (Prince Begent) - - - 1818 400 

30. Political Economy (H.Drummond, Esq.) 1825 400 
3L Sanskrit (Col. Boden, E.I.C.) - - 1832 900 

32. Logic (the Universi^) - - - 1839 400 

33. Exegesis of Holy Scriptures (Dr. John 

Ireland) - - - - - 1847 318 10 

34. Latin Literature (Corpus Christi College) 1854 600 

^^m^^'mm-mm^mmm^ - - — ■ ■ ■ . I ■ » ■■■■»■»■■ ■ ■ iii^^^^^ I ^ 

Charles 1. summoned Parliament to meet at Oxford, January 2, 1644. 
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mnAedi 


Salary, 


ia54 


860 


1854 


850 


1854 


600 


1854 


600 


ia54 


800 


1861 


400 


1868 


600 


1869 


600 


1869 


361 17 


1870 






100 


1875 


(about) 600 


1876 


600 


1868 


200 



Profmonhipa and Founders. 
85. International Law & Diplomacy (Chichele, 
All Souls' College) 

36. Modern Histoiy (Chichele, All Souls') 

37. Moral A Metaphysical Philosophy (Wayn- 

flete, Magdalen College) - - . 

38. Chemistry (Waynflete, Magdalen) - 

39. Physiology (Linacre, Merton College (in- 

clusive of TomJins* and Aldrich's 
Anatomy (see Nob. 15 and 27) - 

40. Zoology (Rev. F. W. Hope, M. A.) 

41. Comparative Philology (the University) - 

42. Jurisprudence (Corpus Christi College) - 

43. Fme Art (Felix Slade, Es«.) 

44. English History (Rev. J. Ford, B.D.) 

Fund to accumulat«« until paving 

45. Chinese (Corpus and others and the Univ.) 

46. Celtic (Jesus and the University) 

47. Ancient History, Readership 
48w Grinfield Lecture on LXX. Version of 

Holy Scripture (Rev. £. Grinfield, M.A.) 1859 45 

The Regius Professorships— Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, when founded by Heniy VIII. were 
endowed with a stipend of £40 yearly only, but since increased (at various periods) to 
their present amounts. Nos. 1, 4, and 9 include Canonries at XDhrist Church. 

No. 6 (Regius) and Nos. 10 and 11 (Savilian) can be, and generally are, augmented. 

Univbbsity Teaohbrships. — Li connection with the bequest of Sir Boberi 
Taylor (died 1T88) and the Taylor Institution there are Teachers of French^ 
German, Italian, and Spanish, appointed as follows : — 

1. French - - - - 1835 £150 

2. G^erman 1835 150 

3. ItaUan . - . - - 3835 150 

4. Spanish 1868 150 

The salaries are augmented by a fee of £1 payable by every one attending 

a course of Lectures (excepting those who have attended two courses, and 
paid twice), and some additional payment from fund, at discretion of Curators. 

Teachers of Hindustani and of tne General Principles of Indian Jurisprudence 
and the Elements of Hindu and Mohammedan Law are also connected with the 
University. The first was founded in 1859, tenable for five years, salary £226 ; 
tiie second in 1861, tenable same time, salary ^250, each being also allowed 
certain fees from students. 

The Professors, Readers, and Teachers are thus divided :— 

1. Divinity, Regius and Margaret Professors of Divinity, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis. 

2. LUercB Humaniorea, Regius Professor of Greek, Corpus Professor of Latin, 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Camden Professor of Ancient History, Reader 
of Ancient History, Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy, Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, and Professor of Logic. 

8. MatTtematica and Physical Science. Regius and Clinical Professors of Medi- 
cine, Savilian Professors of Astronomy and Geometry, Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Professor of Botany, Professor and Demonstrator of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Waynflete Professor of Aldrichian and Demonstrator of Chemis- 
try, Professor of Mineralogy, Professor of Geology, Linacre Professor and Demon- 
strator of Physiology, and Professor of Zoology. 

4. Law. Regius Professor of Civil Law, Vinerian Professor and Reader of 
English Law, Cnichele Professor of International Law, and Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence. 

Parliaments held In Oxford hy Charies n., October 9, 1065, and March 21, 1681. 
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5. Modem History and Political Economy, Regius aud Chiohele Professors of 
Modem History, Teacher of Indian Law and History, and Professor of Political 
Economy. 

6. Fine Arts, Professor of Hosio, Birkhead Professor of Poetry, and Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts. 

7. Languages, Laudian and Lord Almoner's Professors of Arabic, Eawlinsonian 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Teacher of Hindustani, 
Professor of Cmnese, Professor of Celtic, and Taylorian Teachers of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 

UmYBRSiTY ExAMiNBBS. — ThoBo are appointed in turn by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and two Proctors. The approval of Congregation and Convocation is 
necessary. Examinations are carried out by six Masters of Schools in 
iResponsions, ten Moderators in the First Public Examinations, and 
twenty-six Public Examiners, divided among the Final Schools. The 
position of Master of the Schools is very ancient, but the principal business— 
KespoDsions (held Michaelmas, Hiliary, and Trinity Terms) — was established 
in 1809. Moderators were first appointed in 1852. In 1801, when Examin- 
ations were rendered necessary for Degree, Public Examiners were first 
appointed. 

Uniyebsity Degrees. — The order of procedure to obtain the Degrees, 
attainments to which all students aspire, is as follows : — Students must decide 
as to which College or Hall they wUl attach themselves, unless they prefer to 
enter as Unattached Students. Application must be made, if ' 'Attached" be 
the course decided upon, to the Head of the chosen College or Hall ; if '^ Un- 
attached," to the Delegates of Unattached Students. On the application being 
approved, they must present themselves for ExaminatioD, on a day named, 
eitner at the College or other appointed place. Should the Examination be 
satisfactory, they are presented to the Yice-Chancellor in the course of a few 
days, and their names enrolled on the Register, which renders them Members 
of the University. Then follows the preliminary test before the Examiners, 
Bamed the **' little-go," or Besponsions, which may be passed in the First 
Term of residence. If successful, it is succeeded by the First Pvhlic 
Examination^ commonly called "Moderations," abbreviated into "Mods.," 
and finally by the Second Public Fxamination, named the '' Great-go," or 
Final Schools. Besponsions ai^ obligatory on all Students as a test of fitness 
for the University course. A certificate from the Examiners appointed by 
University statute, 1874, for examining schools in Greek and Latin and in 
Elementary Mathematics, is equivalent to passing Responsions. Moderations, 
or First Ptil>lic Examination, are also obligatory, and consist of : — 

1. Classics— Pass School, or | 2. Classics— Honour School. 

8. Mathematics— Honour School ; optional, and additional to, not instead of, either of 
the first two. 

The Final Schools, or Second Public Examination, consist of : — 

1. Examination in Rudiments of Faith and Religion, or in substituted matter, if objec- 
tion is taken on religious grounds, a written statement being necessary from students 
if majors ; or if minors, from parents or guaroiane. 



2. Pass School ; or 

8. Honour School of " Litens Humaniores ;" 

or 
4. Honour School of Mathematics ; or 



6. Honour School of Natural Science ; or 

6. Honour School of Jurisprudence ; or 

7. Honour School of Modem History ; or 

8. Honour School of Theology. 



Students have a choice of subjects, and obtain their Degrees on satisfying 
the Examiners. For example r in the Natural Science School, after the pre- 
liminary examination in the rudiments of Chemistry and Physics, Students 
may choose any one or more of the three subjects of Biology, Chemistry, or 

Charles II. peremptorily dissolyed Parliament in Christ Church Hall, March 28, 1681. 
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Physics, for the special Final Examination, to determine their class. The 
subjects for examination (which vary from time to time), and the necessary 
books from which to obtain knowledge are settled by a Board of Studies. 
When the Schools are passed, it is only the question of time and fees in pro- 
ceeding to B. A. and M.A. Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
must pass an Examination in Arts before the Special Examination. 
Eor the Degree of Bachelor of Music no residence is necessary, but 
two Examinations are required, and a piece of music must be composed. 
The first Examination is held once a year in Hilary Term, and conducted 
partly in writing, partly ima voce^ in four-part harmony and counterpoint. 
The second Examination is held once a year in Michaelmas Term, and 
conducted partly in writing, partly viva voce^ in five-part harmony, in His- 
tory of Music, in use of musical instruments, and in form and structure of 
the works of such composers as shall be designated by the Professor of Music 
A Bachelor of Music wishing to proceed to the Degree of Doctor is required 
to pass an Examination conducted wholly in writing by Examiners, and to 
compose a piece of vocal music, of eight parts, with an accompaniment for 
full orchestra, which, when approved, is to be performed in public, and a 
copy of it deposited in the Music School. He must also produce a certificate, 
signed by two or more trustworthy persons, that he has been studying or 
practising Music for five years since his gaining the B.M. Degree. To pro- 
ceed to Degrees of Bachelor in Civil Law or Medicine, Special Examinations 
have to be passed and the exercises attached to each performed. Twelve Terms 
of B.esidence are required for Degree of B. A. No further residence is neces- 
sary for any Degree. Sometimes, but very rarely. Degrees are granted out of 
the ordinary course, by Decree of Convocation, or by Diploma, to persons 
who have not, as well as to persons who have, been previously Members of 
the University ; and less rarely they are given honoris catLsa, without the full 
rights which ordinarily belong to them. 

INC0RP0RA.T10N. — Members of the Universities of Cambridge or Dublin may 
be incorporated, that is, received as Members of Oxford University at their 
own standing or Degree, provided they have kept as much residence in their 
own University as would have been required of them in Oxford. An Under- 
graduate can count no Term but what he has kept by a residence of six weeks. 
A Graduate must have kept Nine Terms by residence of at least the greater 
part of each of them before admission to his first Degree. Masters of Arts, 
Bachelors of Divinity, and Doctors of the three superior faculties are required 
to make the Declaration of Assent. Graduates in Law or Medicine can be in- 
corporated only upon passing the Examinations in those faculties respectively, 
and they must also have passed at their own Universities all the Examinations 
required for B.A. Degree. No Graduate in any faculty can be incorporated 
without the eoiypress consent of the Hebdomadal Council. 

Declaration on taking Degrees. — Before admission to Degree of M.A, 
Mus. Doc., D.C.L., B.D., or D. D., candidates must promise that observance 
shall be given to the University Statutes, Customs, Privileges, and Liberties, 
and to act faithfully, creditably, and honestly in the two Houses of Congrega- 
tion and Convocation, especially in all that concerns Graces for Degrees and in 
Elections. For the Degree ofjB.D. or D.D. candidates have, in addition, to 
make and subscribe a Declaration of Assent to the Thirty-nine Articles and to 
the Boob of Common Prayer. For any other Degree an admonishment is merely 
given that candidates are bound to observe the University Statutes, &c., as in 
Degree of MA. 

Severe Contested Election for Oxfordshire between the Blues and the Yellows, 1754. 
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DxLBGATBS AND OuKATOBS. — To expedite Univenity business Gonyocation 
entrusts many special matters to selected Doctors and Masters, named 
Delegates. Some of these Delegates are perpetual, others only temporary. 
Thus, the business attached to the department of Unattached Students is 
controlled by five Delegates ; that of the University Press by ten ; and 
the Local Examinations, for Students not of the University, by eighteen. 
The business of the University Chest, Libraries, Museums, &o., is placed in 
the hands of Curators expressly provided for each purpose. 

Univbbsity Fees and Dues. — ^The Fees, &o., required by the University 
(exclusive of College or Hall Fees, or those required by the Delegacy of 
tJnattached Students^ are as follow :— 

At Matriculation (A Fee of £1 is paid by persons admitted to certain 
privileges of the University, not as an ordinary Undergraduate) : — 



£ B. d. 
A Bible Clerk, or Students bayioR 
tuition d^ dinner without p«yment 10 

On entering name before a Proctor : — 

Ileaponslons 10 

Ifirst Public Examination, Ao. . . 1 10 
Jot Honours Examination in 

Mathematics (First Pub.) .. .. 1 f 
Budlments of Faith and Beliglon 

(Second Pub.) or the substitute .10 
Bach subject in Pass School . . . . 10 
Any Honour School, except Natural 

Science ., 1 10 

Natural Science School : Preliminaiy 

Honour Examination, each subject 10 

Admission to Degrees : — 

Bachelor of Arts 7 10 

HasterofArts 12 

If a Bachelor of Civil Law or 
Medicine before gaiiiing aboTe ..700 

Bacheler of Music 6 

Doctor of Music 10 

Bachelor of CivU Law or Medicine 6 10 



Every other person 



£ 8. d. 
2 10 



Final Honour School 10 

Before each Examination in Civil 

Law, and Medicine 10 

After Examination in Medicine, 

before supplicating for Degree of 

Bachelor in the faculty 9 

Before each Examination in Music 2 
After Examiuation in Music, before 

supplicating for the Degree of 



Bachelor in the faculty 



7 



Bachelor of Divinity 14 

Doctor of Divinity, Civil Law, or 

Medicine .. 40 

Degrees by AccumuIation,additional 5 
Degree granted in Absence or by 

Decree of Convocation, additional 6 



Degree by Diploma, additional 



10 10 















To recover Right of Voting in Convocation, when name has been off College 
Books :— 
With twenty-one days* residence . . 10 | Without such residence . . 20 

Before Incorporation (additional to Matriculation Fee) : — 

Bachelor of Arts 8 

Master of Arts 'or Bachelor of 
Divinity, Civil Law, or Medicine 15 







Doctor ef Divinity, Civil Law, or 

Medicine 40 

Bachelor of Music 6 

Doctor of Music 10 









Beside the above Fees, paid in money, every Member of the University is 
charged in the College Buttery Book £1 as University Dues. The annual 
charge may be commuted by those who have passed the Degrees of M,A., 
B.O.L., or Mua. Bac, by paying the following : — 



Not exceeding 25 years 
80 „ 
35 „ 
40 
46 






»$ 



»» 



*9 



tf 






£ s. d. 

15 15 

16 1 
14 5 6 
13 9 
12 6 



Not exceeding 50 years 
56 
60 
65 

70 









*l 



If 



M 



i» 



t* 



»» 



4 8. d. 
11 7 
10 4 « 
10 
7 16 6 
6 9 



BiOtaining all rights and privileges belonging to Degreoi if names are kept 
on the books of any College or Hsll, or Unattached Students' Register, but not 
otherwise. 

Mr. Martin Dnnford, of Swindon, shot himself at Hincksey, Oxford, March 14, 1877. 
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The Uniyebsitt Sgholabships and Prizes are the following : — 

CLASSICS. 

1. Six *' Craven Scholarships," founded by Lord Craven, 1647, value j£80 
•each annually. Tenable three years. Two elected every Trinity Term. Second 
Public Examination must have been passed (in one School at least) and 
twenty-fourth Term of matriculation must not have been exceeded. 

2. Four ** Ireland Scholarships" (for promotion of Classical Learning and 
Taste), founded by John Ireland, D.D. (Oriel College), 1825, Dean of West- 
minster. Interest of £4,000 in £Z per cent. Consolidated Annuities for 
endowment. One election each Hilary Term. Tenable four years. Eesi- 
<lence, two Terms each year. Candidates must not have exceeded sixteen 
Terms from matriculation. 

3. The " Hertford Scholarship," founded by the University (on dissolution 
of Hertford College, 1805), for study of Latin, 1834. Tenable one year. 
Election each Hilaiy Term. Interest of £1,100 in new £3 per cent. Annuities. 
Candidates must have completed two years from matriculation. 

4. The ''Derby Scholarship," founded 1872, by sum (about £4,300) 
invested in Government Securities, contributed in Lancashire in honour of 
the late Earl of Derby, K.G., Chancellor of the University (1852-69). The 
twentieth Term from matriculation must have been completed, and the 
twenty-fourth not exceeded. Candidates must have obtained — 1, First Class 
in Lit. Gr. et Lat. at First Public Examination; 2, First Class in Literse 
Humaniores, Second Public Examination, or Second Class in Literte 
Humaniores, Second Public Examination, together with two out of the 
three Chancellor's Prizes (Latin Verse and Prose and English Prose), one 
being the Latin Yerse ; 3, Two out of three University Scholarships (Craven, 
Ireland, and Hertford — see Nos. 1, 2, 3). 

The University Prizes in connection with Classics are : — 

1. The " Chancellor's Prizes for Latin Verse and English Prose," founded 
1768, by the Earl of Lichfield (Chancellor 1762-72). Value, £20 each. 
Competitors for Latin Verse must not have exceeded four years from 
matriculation ; for English Prose competitors must have exceeded four years, 
but not completed seven, from matriculation. 

2. The "Chancellor's Prize for Latin Prose," founded 1809, by Lord 
Grenville (Chancellor 1809-34). Value, £20. Same conditions as English. 

3. The " Gaisford Prizes for Greek Prose and Verse," founded 1856, from 
sum of £1,200 raised by subscription in memory of the late Dr. Gaisford, 
Regius Professor of Greek, Dean of Christ Church, 1831-54. The interest of 
New £3 per cent. Annuities is divided in equal moieties between successful 
competitors, who must have commenced residence in, but not completed, 
seventeenth Term from matriculation. 

4. The "Conington Prize for Dissertation appertaining to Classical 
Learning," founded 1874, from sum (voluntary contributions) of £1,275 raised 
in memory of the late John Conington, M.A., Corpus Christi College (1847), 
Corpus Professor of Latin. The Prize to be awarded every three years, and 
the Essay to be either in English or Latin, at the writer's option. Examina- 
tion for B.A, must have been passed, and candidates must have completed 
six years, and not exceeded fifteen years, from matriculation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1. Four ^' Mathematical Scholarships," two Senior and two Junior, founded 
1831, from smn expressly raised by Colleges and Members of University. 

Henry DlckeaBon, flreman. North- Western Railway, drowned at Oxford, January 16, 1877. 
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Yalne, £30 each annoally. Tenable two years, if name be kept on foundation- 
book. Seniors must have passed B.A. Examination, and not have exceeded 
twen^-six Terms from matriculation. Juniors must not luive exceeded 
eight Terms from matriculation, and they must attend mathematical studies 
during holding of Scholarship. Seniors receive, in addition to the j£30, the 
dividend of the Johnson Fund, called the '* Johnson University Scholar," for 
one year only, amounting to about £20 extra. Elections every Hilary Term. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

1. Three " Radcliffe Travelling Fellowships," founded 1714, by Dr. Radcliffo 

SJniversity College), from an estate in Yorkshire. Annual value each, £200'; 
enable three years. An election every Hilary Term. Successful candidates 
have to travel abroad at. least eighteen months during holding Fellowship, 
otherwise forfeiture occurs. B.A. Examination must have been passed, & 
First Class gained in at least one of the Public Examinations, or some 
University Pnze or Scholarship taken. Candidates must graduate in Medicine 
in Oxford, with a view to practice. Should this not be the case, the Fellow- 
ships are thrown open to sJl persons who have gained a First Class in Natural 
Science School. Origioally tiie Fellowships were held for ten years, but the 
University Commissioners in 1854 changed the time to three years. 

2. Two " Burdett-Coutts Scholarships," founded 1860, by the Baroness 
Angela Burdett-Coutts, daughter of the late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., frooi 
interest of £6,000, in New ^3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities, for study of 
Geology, and of Natural Science " as bearing on Geology." Tenable two 
years. An election each Hilary Term. B.A. Examination must have beea 
passed, and twenty-seventh Term from matriculation not exceeded. 

The Prize connected with Physical Science is :— 

1. The " Johnson Memorial Prize," founded 1862, from sum of jCSia 
raised (by subscription) in memory of the late Manuel John Johnson, M.A. 
(Magdalen Hall, now Hertford College), Radcliffe Observer. The Prize ia 
given every fourth year for best essay on Astronomy or Meteorology, not less 
than two years' notice being given. Pri^, a gold medal, value ten guineas, 
and surplus dividends on money invested. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. '^ Eldon Law Scholarship," founded 1830, in honour of John, first Eari 
of Eldon (University College), Lord High Chancellor (^ Great Britain for 
twenty-five years, 1801-6 and 1807-27. Tenable three years, from June 4, 
Lord Eldon's birthday?, provided the Scholar keep regular Terms at one 
of the Inns of Court. Examination of B.A. must have been passed, a First 
Class gained in one Public Examination at least, one of the Chancellor's 
Prizes taken, and profession of Law followed. If Scholar be called to the 
Bar, or commences practice during holding, he must vacate Scholarship. 

2. Three " Yinerian Scholarships," founded 1768, by Charles Viner, Esq., 
from bequest of £12,000 to establish a Chair and Scholarship. Annual value 
each, £80. Tenable three years. One Scholar elected every Hilary Temu 
Examinations— Civil Law, International Law, General Jurisprudence, and 
especially English Law, public and private. Candidates must have completed 
two years, and not exceeded six, from matriculation . 

HISTORY, 

The Prizes in connection with History are :— 

1. **Amold Historical Prize," founded May, 1850, for study of Ancient 

Ml, W. p. Millington, St. Edmund Hall, shot himself at Shakspeare Hotel, Dover, Jan-, 17, 1877. 
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and Modem History, from about £1,800 New £3 per cent. Annuities, being 
the moiety of sum raised in memory of the late Dr. Thomas Arnold (Oriel 
College), Kegius Professor of Modem History and Master of Rugby School. 
Annual value, £42. Awarded each Hillary Term. Open to all Graduates 
who have not exceeded eighth year from matriculation. 

2. The '* Stanhope Historical Prize," founded 1855, by the Earl Stanhopo. 
Annual value £20, given in books, for best essay on Modem History, Foreign 
or English, within the period 1300-1815. The "merit of the style," the 
** clearness of reasoning, and " accuracy of the facts," to be alike considered. 
Awarded each Trinity Term. Open to all Undergraduates who have not 
exceeded sixteen Terms from matriculation, when award is given. 

3. " Marquis of Lothian's Historical Prize,'' founded 1870, by the Marquis 
of Lothian. Annual value, £40. Subject, Foreign History, ecdesiasticid or 
secular, between the dethronement of Romulus Augustulus and the death of 
Frederick the Great. Open to all members of the University who have not 
exceeded twenty-seven Terms from matriculatioD. 

DIVINITY. 

1. Three "Denyer and Johnson Theological Scholarships," founded 1863 
in lieu of Dr. Johnson's Theological Scholarship (founded 1833, from bequest 
of £1,200 by Dr. Johnson, Magdalen College) and Mrs. Denyer's Prizes for 
two Theological Essays (founded 1824, from bequest of £2,000 by Mrs. 
EUzabeth Dennis Denyer, widow, of Chelsea). United value about £120. 
Tenable one year. Examination in Holy Scripture, Dogmatic and Symbolic 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History. Evidences of Keligion, and Pastoral The- 
ology (comprising Liturgical EUstory and Book of Common Prayer). 
Hxamination of B. A. must have been passed, and twenty-seventh Term from 
matriculation not exceeded. 

2. Three '* Pusey and Ellerton Scholarships," founded 1832, by Philip 
Pusey, Esq. (of Pusey, Berks), Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew (elected 1828), Canon of Christ Church, and Edward Ellerton, 
D.D., Magdalen College. Annual value, £50 each. Tenable three years. 
An election every Trinity Term. Subject, the promotion of sound Theology 
**tlirouf(h a solid and critical knowledge of Hebrew." Candidates must be 
under iSie Degree of M.A. and B.C.L., or, if of either of those Degrees, not 
above twenty-five years of age. Twenty-one weeks' residence for first twa 
years (Michaelmas, Hilary, Easter, and Trinity Terms) is required, and study 
must be pursued under direction of Professor of Hebrew. In certain cases 
the trustees can dispense with part of residence. 

The Prizes in connection with Divinity are : — 

1. The "Ellerton Theological Essay," founded 1825, by Edward Ellerton, 
D.D., Magdalen College. Annual value, £21, secured upon an estate at 
Horspath, Oxfordshire. Subject, an English essay ''on some doctrine or 
duty of the Christian Keligion," or '*on sqme of the points on which we- 
differ from the Romish Church," or <' on any other subject of Theology aa 
shall be deemed meet and useful." B.A. Examination must have been passed, 
and sixteenth Term from matriculation commenced, and! twenty-eighth Term 
not exceeded. 

2. Two ** Canon Hall Greek Testament Prizes." 

3. Two '^ Hall-Houghton Septuagint Prizes." Each awarded annually. 
Founded 1868-70-71, by the Rev. John Hall. B.D., St. Edmund Hall, Hon. 
Canon of Bristol Cathedral, and Rector of St. Werburgh, Bristol (from sun^ 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Bace, March 24, 1877, Putney to Mortlake— First Dead Heat. 
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of £3,000 in £3 per cent. Consolidated Annnities), and Bev. Henry Houghton, 
M.A., Pembroke College (from further sum of £1,500, with extras for Syriac 
Prize): Annual value of Greek Testament Prizes, £30 and £20 ; two Septoa- 
gint Prizes, £25 and £15 ; Syriac Prize, £15. In addition to the Prizes, the 
proceeds of £500 stock are also given annuallv, in money or books, to 
<[eBerving candidates. Competitors for £25 and £30 prizes must have com- 
pleted eighteenth Term, passed B.A. Examination, but must not be of more 
than twenty-eight Terms* standing ; those for £15 and £20 prizes must not be 
of more than eighteen Terms' standing. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The Prizes in connection with English Composition are : — 

1. The ** Chancellor's English Prose Prize." See *' Classics" for value, &c. 

2. '*Sir Roger Newdigate's English Verse Prize," founded 1806, taking 
eflfect in 1810, by Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart., of Arbury, Warwickshire, 
D.C.L., University College, and sometime M.P. for the University, from sum 
of £1,000 bequeathed by him, increased by accumulations, by which the sum 
of about £1,550 in £3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities was purchased. 
Annual value, £21. The restrictions imposed by the founder were that the 
Terse should be '^ of fifty lines and no more, and in recommendation of study 
of ancient Greek and Roman remains of architecture, sculpture, and painting." 
These restrictions, after being endured for seventeen years fl810-26), were 
found very inconvenient, difficulty being experienced in choice of subjects. 
With the consent of Sir Roger's heir the restrictions were removed, and there 
is now no precise limitation of length or range of subject. Competition is, 
however, confined to members of the University who have not exceeded four 
years from matriculation. The English Verse Prize was originally instituted 
m 1768, but not endowed until 1806. 

3. '^ English Prize Poem on a Sacred Subject," founded 1848, from sum of 
£1,000, given by an unknown benefactor, through the late John Antony 
Cramer, D.D., Dean of Carlisle, Principal of New Inn Hall (1831-47). Prize 
awarded each third year. The poem to be of not less than sixty lines, 
and not to exceed three hundred. Open to all members of the University 
who have passed B.A. Examination. It is not recited, but is required to be 
printed, and sent to the Chancellor, Heads of Colleges and Halls, Proctors, 
Public Orator, Professor of Poetry, the Professors, and Bodleian Library. 

LANGUAGES. 

1. The "Kennicott Hebrew Scholarship," founded 1831, from legacy of 
property, producing £4,800 in £3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities, bequeathed 
by Anne Kennicott (died 1 830), widow of the celebrated Hebraist, Benjamin 
Kennicott, D.D., Canon of Clmst Church. Tenable one year. An election 
every Trinity Term. B.A. Examination must have been passed, and twenty- 
eight Terms from matriculation not exceeded. Seven weeks' residence in 
Michaelmas Term, seven in Hilary Term, and seven jointly in Easter and 
Trinity Terms, is required. 

2. Three '*" Pusey and EUerton Scholarships" (Hebrew and Theology). See 
Divinity. 

3. "Houghton Syriac Prize," founded 1871, by Rev. Henry Houghton, 
M. A., Pembroke College. Value, £15 annually. Candidates must be of not 
more than twenty-eight Terms' standing. Translation of Holy Scriptures 
into Syriac. (See also Hall and Hall-Houghton prizes.^ 

Tint Public Szhibition of Needlework, Town Hall, Oxford, Janoaiy 26 and S7, 1877. 
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4. Four ''Boden ScholarBhips/' founded by decrees of the Court of 
Chancery, 1830 and 1860, to cany into effect the purpose of Colonel Boden 
(East India Company's Service), who bequeathed the whole of his property to 
the University to establish a Professorial Chair and Scholarships for the 
promotion of Sanskrit literature and language. Annual value of Scholarships, 
j£50 each, payable half-yearly, provided name is retained on College books. 
Tenable four years. An election every Hilary Term. Three Terms must be 
kept yearly,' and sufficient progress made in Sanskrit. Competitors must not 
exceed twenty-five years of age. Failure in these conditions either involV^es 
loss of Scholarship or some portion of the stipend. 

5. One ** Taylor Scholarship and One Exhibition," founded 1869, awarded 
annually, in lieu of four Scholarships, established 1857, in furtherance of the 
object of Sir Bobert Taylor. Annual value of Scholarship, £50 ; Exhibition, 
£25. Tenable one year each. Proficiency in one or inore languages taught 
in Taylor Institution, in Comparative Philology as applied to same, and in 
literature of selected language or languages. Competitors must not exceed 
twenty-third Term from matriculation. 

In addition to the preceding Scholarships and Pnzes there are — 

The Three "Abbott Scholarships, founded 1871, by bequest of £6,000 in 
£3 per cent. Consols by John Abbott, Esq., for sons of clergymen, who need 
assistance for University education. Tenable three years each. An election 
every Easter Term. If matriculated, three Terms of residence must not have 
been exceeded, nor a Scholarship or Exhibition of above £50 a-year held. 
Natives of West Hiding of Yorkshire have preference. 

In addition to the Prizes mentioned, various Special Prizes are awarded at 
periods from benefactions. 

[The Prize Essays and Poems, from earliest date, may be obtained of the 
publishers of "Historical Handbook," as well as all publications pertaining 
to the University.] 

Besides the Scholarships and Prizes mentioned, the various Colleges have 
numerous Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Clerkships which are 
granted to successful competitors, who pass the necessary Examinations ; and 
the Worshipful Company of Grocers has given two Exhibitions for Unattached 
Students. The great proportion of the Exhibitions, &c. , is connected with 
special Schools, but the majority are open absolutely to all comers, provided 
the age is below that specified. The Exhibitions vary in classical, mathe- 
matical, scientific, and historical subjects. In round numbers there are not 
less than 360 College Fellowships, 420 Scholarships, and from 200 to 300 
Exhibitions, given without regard to religious persuasion. 

The Academical Costumes worn in the University are the following : — 



CAaTic^^Jlor— Dress robe : Black damask silk, 
richly ornamented with gold embroidery, 
rich lace band, and square velvet cap, with 
gold tassel. 

Fice-CAancfiKor—Doctor's robe of the faculty 
to which he belongs. 

Proctor— Robe of princes-stuff, black velvet 
sleeves and facings, small tijppet attached 
to left shoulder, large ermine hood. 

Pro-Proctors— M. A. robe, faced with velvet, 
small tippet attached to left shoulder. 

J)ocfor <^Z)ivmity--Hood of scarlet cloth, 
black silk lining. 

Doctor 0/ if edictn^— Scarlet cloth, pink silk 
lining. 



Doctor of Civil Xato— Scarlet cloth, crimson 

silk lining. 
Hon. Doctor of Civil /iaio— Similar. 
Doctor of Mtbsic— White damiisk silk, crimson 

satin lining. 
Bachelor of Divinity—Rich black silk. 
All the above Hoods have the remains of the 

tippet, as in the Cambridge Hood, but the 

liripipe is shorter. 
BcicJielor of Medicine — Dark blue silk, white 

fur edging. 
Bachelor of CivU Zato— Light blue silk, white 

fur edging. 
Bachelor of Music— JAI&d silk, white fur 

edging. 



Bichard Salllngson, Queen's College, devised Oxford Fortificatiens, 1642. 
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Matter of ilrto— Black alll^ crimson lilk 

lining. 
Bachelor qf ^rt«~Black lilk, white for 

edging. 

None of the above Hoods hare any remnant 
of the tippet, even if they ever had any. The 
liriplpe is cut half circular. 

Dress gowns of the Doctors of the three 
superior faculties are of scarlet cloth, with 
large round sleeves ; that of a D.D. being 
faced with black velvet, of a Mus. Doc. with 
pink silk, D.G.L. with crimson silk. A D.D. 
wears also a black cassock and cincture. 

Doctors of Music wear a similv gown of 
white damask silk with crimson satin facings. 

The Doctors of the three superior faculties 
wear a Congregation habit of scarlet cloth 
without sleeves, but worn over the undress 
gown, with the sleeves of the latter coming 
throi^h the armholes. This habit is similar 
to the black satin chimere now worn by 
Bishops, who before the time of Elizabeth, 
and now in Convocation and Parliament, 
wore a scarlet chimere, which was in reality 
their Doctor's Congregation habit. 

The undress gowns of D.Ds., B.Ds., and 
M.As. are of black silk, or stuff, with long 
sleeves cut circular at the bottom. 

D.D.s wear a black scarf with all their 
gowns, being the remains of the amyse of 
dignity. They are also worn by Canons and 
JR«ctors. They were formerly of fur, as also 
the amyse, as seen on pictures of Cranmer 
and others of that time. 

The undress gowns of M.Ds., D.C.Ls., and 
Mus. Docs, are of black silk, richly em- 
broidered wfth black silk braid, with long 



sleeves, not drcular at the bottom, and with 
a collar. 

M.B., B.OI1., and Mus. Bac. gowns are 
similar, but less richly embroidered. 

Gentlemen-Commoners' and Commonen^ 
gowns also have collars with plaited lappets, 
which in the former case form part of the 
sleeve. 

B.As. and Scholars' gowns have no collan, 
the former has long pointed, and the latter 
short round sleeves. Oowns with collars are 
theoretically lay^gowns, and those without 
collars clerical. 

It may not be out of place here to add that 
the Trencher-Cap as at present worn is a cor- 
ruption of the Biretta and Zuchetto. Th» 
Zuchetto being a skull-cap, and the Biretta 
worn over it, when the head was uncovered 
in the choir at the mention of the name of 
Christ, the two were sewn together for the 
sake of convenience, to enable both to be 
taken off at once. The close part around 
the head was the Zuchetto, and the square 
part the Biretta with tassel. Clerics wore 
these properly, and Doctors of the Lay- 
faculties assumed round caps (such aa 
Bedels now wear when in full dress.) 

There are four Bedels. Two are called 
Bedela and two Sub-BedeU. The Bedels carry 
gold staves, and wear silk gowns (similar to 
B.C.L) and round velvet caps. The Sub- 
Bedels carry silver staves, and wear black 
stuff gowns and round silk caps. These 
officers precede the Vice-chancellor in pro- 
cessions. 

The Verger, who walks first in procession, 
wears a dresB nearly similar to a Sub-Bedel, 
and bears a silvw staff. 



The College Servants consist of the Butler (who has charge of the books. 
College plate, &c.), the Manoiple (who supplies provisions), Cooks, Porters^ 
Bedmakers^ and Messengers (or Scouts), 

Univbbsity Phrases. — An explanation of a few phrases in University 
patois, or slang» is appended for the information of visitors i-^BattelSj 
provisions, &c. ; Coach, a private tutor ; Comtnons, battels ; Cram or To Grinds 
working up for Examination ; Don (a corruption of Domini — Lord), a leader 
in the University ; Exam., Examination ; Freshman^ a student in first year ; 
Oown and Town, students and citizens ; Little-go, Besponsions ; Smalls, or 
Mods, First Examination ; Great-r/o, Final Examination ; Ploughed or Plucked^ 
losing a Testamur — failure in Examination ; Scout, a valet or waiter ; Sporting 
the Oak, closing the outer door of rooms (each set having outer and inner 
doors), literally " not at home ;" Tip, to make a present ; Torpids, University 
second-class rowing boats. There are many other terms used, but they are 
generally common to all classes, excepting those that are applied to a few of 
the Colleges and Halls — for instance : — Botany Bay, Worcester College, so 
called from its remote situation ; Skimm^ry, St. Mary Hall ; Teddy Hall, St. 
Edmund Hall ; The Tavern, New Inn Hall, &c 

THE CITY OF OXFORD. 

Oxford ranks among the most ancient Corporations in the kingdom, being 
one of the principal towns in England in the ninth century, and its privileges 
similar to those of the City of Ix>ndon. In 1013 the Corporation of Oxford 



Colonel Legge, Governor of Oxford Castle, defeated CromweU's troops, Jnne 2, 16i5. 
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la mentioned in the ^^ Saxon Chronicle" with that of London. The Mayor 
holds the right of being royal butler at the coronation of English aovereignsy 
xetaining one of the gold cups used at the banquet. The office is very ancient : 
created by Henry I. in 1128. Bichard I., '^ the Lion-Hearted," confirmed 
the privilege. In 1139 William Cheneto, or Cheney, held the office. Oxford 
has been a City since 1542, when the See was founded by Henry VIII. (seo 
p. 35). On the coronation of George III. in 1760 the City was presented with 
« gold bowl and oover, richly chased, weighing llOozs., and the Burgesses 
who accompanied the Mayor had three maple cups given to them. The 
governing-charter previous to the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, 1835, 
was the one granted by James I., 1605. The Corporation consists of 
Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, ten Aldermen, Sheriff and Conservator of 
Port Meadow and the Fisheries, thirty Councillors, Town Clerk (who is also 
Clerk of the Peace), Coroner, three Auditors, and Mace Bearer. The 
Councillors are elected from and by the Burgesses. The Sheriff^ Town 
Clerk, Coroner, and all the other Officers are also elected by the Council, 
with the exception of the B^corder, who is appointed by the Crown. The 
City Mace, about 5ft. in height, bears the following inscription : ^' This 
Mace was made in the mayoralty of John Lamb, in the reign of Charles 
IL'* John Lamb was Mayor, 1659-60. Oxford (comprising fourteen 
parishes and portions of four others at the City boundaries) for municipal 
elections is divided into five Wards, with a total of about 6,000 Burgesses, 
(including nearly 700 females), as follow : — 



Gbntbal Ward— All Saints and St. Mary 
Magdalen Parishes. Biu^sses (1877), 449. 

llORTH WARD^St. Thomas, Binsey (pait 
of), and St. Giles. Burgesses (1877). 2.S12. 

SOUTH WARD — St. Mary-the- Virgin, St. 
John, St. Aldate. South Hincksey, and St. 
Peter-le-fiailey. Burgesses (1877), a09. 



•WK8T Ward— St. Ebbe,St. Martin (Carfax), 
and St. Michael. Burgesses (1877), 1,195. 

East Ward — HolyweU (St. Cross), St. 
Feter-in-the-East, St. Clement, Beadington 
(part of), and Cowley St. John (part of). 
Burgesses (1877), 1,294. 



South Hincksey was wholly incorporated in 1876 ; and the division of Cowley St. John without 
the municipal boundary (but within the parliamentary) at the latter part of 1877,. thus largely 
increasing the number of Burgesses. 

Two Aldermen and six Councillors are apportioned to each Ward. Five 
Aldermen go out of ofl5[ce, in rotation, every third year. Two Coun- 
cillors of each Ward, in rotation, go out of office every year, and their 
vacancies are supplied by their re-election, or from among the qualified Bur- 
gesses. Extraordinary vacancies, occasioned by death or removal, must 
be filled within ten days, and the person so elected remains in office for the 
period the vacancy occasioned. Eleven parishes (the '' United Parishes*'— 
consolidated by Act of Parliament, 1771) — ^AU Saints', St. Mary Magdalen, 
St. Thomas, St. Mary-the- Virgin, St. Aldate, St. Peter-le-Bailey, St. Ebbe, 
St. Martin, St. Michael, Holywell, and St. Peter>in-the-East form the Oxford 
Incorporation. Five parishes— St. Giles, St. John, St. Clement, Headington, 
and Cowley — are attached to the Headington Union — the Workhouse being at 
Headington, three miles from Oxford. The Oxford Workhouse is situated in 
Cowley, and will be found described on p. 10. Thirty-four members form the 
Incorporai/um of the City — ^two elected by Convocation, ten by the Heads of 
Colleges and Halls, eleven by the Corporation, and eleven by the United 
Parishes. The Local Board comprises forty-seven members — four elected by 
Convocation, eleven by the Heads of Colleges and Halls, sixteen by the 
Council, and sixteen by the eighteen Parishes. The School Board is formed of 
seven members — ^three elected by the University, and four by the City, The 



Oxford besieged for fifteen days (May 22 to June 5) by Colonel Fairfax, 1645. 
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Bench of Magistrates numbers twenty. Petty Sessions are held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Sessions four times yearly, presided over by the Recorder. The 
population of the City in 1877 was about 42,000i In 1067, about 3,870 ; in 
1801 (the date of England's first oensus), 12,000. The non-resident Under- 
graduates are excluded from the oensus if taken in vacation. The number of 
students average about 3,000. Parliamentary Burgesses, under the Bef orm 
Bill, 1868, 5000, including 1,000 Freemen. At the time of the Conquest 
(1066) Oxford contained, according to Camden, ^' about seven hundred and 
fifty houses, besides twenty-four mansions upon the walls.'* The City of 
Oxford sends two members to Parliament, the University two ; and the 
County three. The County Hall is the hustings for the County, the Town 
Hall for the City, the Clarendon Building for the University. There was a 
double return for the City in 1641, viz., J. Whistler and J. Smith, Esqrs., 
and J. JD'Oyly, Esq., and Alderman Nixon, founder of Nixon's School. 
Oxford has been contested by several noteworthy politicians since the passing 
of the first Reform Bill (1832), 'in which year the Burgesses rejected Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the well-known Tory Recorder of Bristol. In 1883 Mr. Hughes 
Hughes V. as, by the unseating of Mr.Thos. Stonor, returned — ^the City being con- 
tested by Mr. Donald Maclean (BalUol College) in the Conservative interest. 
Two years subsequently Mr. Maclean defeated Mr. T. Stonor (afterwards Lord 
Camoys) by 202 votes. Mr. Maclean was again returned in July, 1837, in 
conjunction with Sir W. Erie, and in July, 1841, with Mr. J. H. Langston, as 
his colleague, but he retired &om Parliament at the dissolution in 1847. Mr. 
Maclean took his degree at Oxford early in 1823. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Fitzroy Grafton Maclean, Bart., '^ head and chief of the Highland Clan 
Maclean." Oxford was represented from 1847-52, by Sir W. Page Wood 
(Lord Hatherley). On his appointment as one of the Chancellors, Edward 
Cardwell, Balliol College (created Viscount Cardwell, March, 1874), was 
elected without opposition. Jji 1857, Mr. Charles Neate (Oriel College) was 
elected, but unseated for bribery in July, when the late Mr. W. M. Thackeray 
stood against Mr. Cardwell, but was defeated by 1,085 against 1,018 votes. 
At the first election (November, 1868) after the passing of the second Reform 
BUI) the Right Hon .Edward Cardwell, Mr.W. V.Harcourt,Q.C., and Dr.Deane, 
Q.C., were candidates. The polling resulted as follows: — Cardwell (L.), 
2,765 ; Harcourt (L.), 2,636 ; Deane(C.), 1,225. The resignation of the Pre- 
miership by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, January, 1874, occasioned a 
vigorous contest for the representation of the City, February 3, three candidates 
soliciting the suifrages of the electors — ^the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, (L.) ; 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt (L.), Solicitor-General; and Mr. Alexander 
William Hall (C), Exeter College, a citizen. The numbers polled were— 
Cardwell, 2,281 ; Harcourt, 2,332 ; Hall, 2,198. Mr. Hall being defeated by 
134. Six weeks subsequently another election took place, through the eleva- 
tion of the Right Hon. E. Cardwell to the peerage. The candidates were 
Mj. a. W. Hall and Mr. John Delaware Lewis (of Stonehouse, Devon), an 
advanced Liberal. The poUing took place March 18, and resulted in the 
return of Mr. Hall — the first Conservative returned for the city since the 
retirement of Mr. Maclean, at the dissolution in 1847. The numbers polled 
were — Hall, 2,554 ; Lewis, 2,092 — ^majority, 462. An account of the attempt 
to disjbose of the representation of the City by the Mayor and Aldermen in 
1768, and the penalties which followed, is given on p. 76. 

The Churches within the City boundary number twenty-two — ^All Saints, 
Holy Trinity, Holywell, New flincksey, St. Aldate, St. Barnabas, St. Clement, 

Charles I. escaped from Oxford, Monday, April 27, 1646, 
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St. Ebbe, St. Frideswide, St. George, St. Giles, St. John-the-Baptist, St. 
John-tbe-Evangelist, St. Martin, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Mary-the- Virgin, 
St. Michael, St. Paul, St. Peter-in-the-East, St. Peter-le-Bailey, SS. Philip^ 
and James, and St. Thomas. 

The Chapels and Meeting Booms number sixteen-— five Baptist, three 
Wesleyan- Methodist, two Primitive-Methodist, one United Free Methodist, 
two Independent (or Congregationalists), one Catholic-Apostolic, one Free 
Church of England, one Brethren. The Boman-CathoHcs have one Church, 
dedicated to St. Aloysius. 

TOUR OF THE CITY. 

Having thus given the history of Oxford in successive reigns, with an 
account of the University and Corporation, the "Tour of the City" is con-- 
tinned, a notice of each building being given as mentioned (in addition to 
those already placed before visitors, pp. 1-14). Leaving the Great Western 
and North- Western Railway Stations, and passing St. Thomas's Church 
(described on pp. 9 and 10), visitors proceed into the City, and speedily reach 
the ruins of 

Oxford Castle (situate in Titmouse Lane), built in 1071, by Robert 
D'Oyley. The one solitary tower (supposed to be that of St. George's Church, 
at one period within the Castle walls), its sole memorial, is a remnant of six 
that at one period proudly reared their heads. Five of these towers were 
square, and one sexagonal. It is supposed that a Castle existed on this spot 
anterior to the Conquest, for Mr. King, in his *' Vestiges of Oxford Castle," 
states that ^' it is evident that Offa, Aliiredand his soos, and Harold Harefoot, 
actually resided in the Castle." He says that an edifice, with ditch and walls, 
was formed by King Offa ; a^id remarks that " in very old writings the Castle 
or fortress is called Afoto." Whilst the foundations were being cleared for 
the new Gaol, an ancient Saxon Crypt or Chapel was discovered (called the 
Maude Crypt), about 20ft. from the Castle tower. Unfortunately, the remains 
had to be removed ; but were replaced by the builder as near the spot aa 
possible, and in the same relative situation, preserving the architecture of the 
roof. During the Danish invasions, Oxford formed one of the seven burghs, 
or fortified towns, and is mentioned as such in the " Saxon Chronicle." In 
1139, when King Stephen was holding court in Oxford, a tumult arose between 
the retainers of Roger, the powerful Bishop of Salisbury, and those of the 
Earl of Brittany. Several persons were wounded and one knight killed. 
The King ordered the arrest of Bishop Roger and his nephews, the Bishops^ 
of Ely and Lincoln. The Bishop of Ely escaped, but the others were captured, 
confined in the Castle, and extremely harshly treated. In December, 1141, 
the Empress Maude was besieged in the Castle by King Stephen, but after a 
prolonged and desperate resistence, she was compelled to fly on December 20, 
escaping over the ice on foot, during a snow-storm, to Abingdon, thence 
taking horse to Wallingford, attended by three knights. Chi Sie following 
day the Castie was surrendered to Stephen. Antony k Wood, the antiquarian, 
says that the Castle had ^* a large bridge, which led into a long and broad 
entry, and so to the chief gate, the entry itself being fortified on each side 
with an embattled wall, showing several passages above, from one side to the 
other, with open spaces between, through which, in time of storm, whenever 
any enemy had broken through tiie first gates of the bridge, and was gotten 
into the entry, scalding water or stones might be thrown to annoy them." 
In the reign of Henry III. (1231) the Castle and the tower were used as a» 

Oxford beileged a second time by Colonel Falrjax. May 2, 1646. 
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Gftol by the Uniyeraity ; and shortly after as a Common Gaol of the county* 
of which they still form part. The Oastle was restored in a great measure by 
Charles 1, before and during the siege of the city, 1645-6, but, after its 
capitulation, was almost destroyed in 1649. PassiDg on, after inspecting the 
Castle tower, visitors notice 

St Peter-le-Bailey Parish Schools, built, on the site of the old 
Oxford Pound, 1849, at the expense of the Rev. C. Hales. Opened by Dr. 
Macbride, Principal of Magdalen HalL Opposite is the entrance to the Wharf 
of the 

Oxford Canal, commenced, 1764 ; completed, 1790. The Canal is 91^ 
miles long ; width at surface, 28ft. ; at the bottom, 16ft. ; depth, 4if t. 
There are forty-two locks in its entire distance, and it is crossed by about 250 
bridges. One of the aqueducts, " Pedlar's Bridge," is formed of 12 arches, 
each 22ft. span. The Canal extends to Coventry Canal, and thus opens up 
communication between Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and the Wed- 
nesbury and Moira Colleries. Noted for traffic at one time, but since the 
opening of the railways much diminished. The property of a company. 
Shares, £100. In times of prosperity these shares were worth upwards of 
£500 each. Almost facing the Canal Wharf, and adjoining St. Peter-le-Bailey 
Schools, stands the 

County Polioe Station (at one time also used as the Militia Armoury 
and Barracks, remored. 1876 to the New Military Depot at Bullingdon (three 
miles from Oxford). A few incidents in the history of the Oxfordshire 
regiments will be apropos at this point. The shire of Oxford is renowned 
for its contributions to the army. The second regiment of Royal Horse 
Guards — the *' Oxford Blues" — was raised in the city as a body-guard 
to Oliver Cromwell in 1648 ; and the * ' Fighting Jifty-second !" is named from 
the county — the '* Royal Oxfordshire," and is described by Sir William 
Napier as '^ a regiment never surpassed in arms, since arms were first borne 
by men.*' From the time of Bunker's Hill, when it contended with such 
stubborn valour that out of the Grenadier Company who arrived on the field 
but eight were standing at the end of the engagement, until Waterloo, when 
it was the first corps which came into actual collision with the column of the 
Old Guard, on which Bonaparte had staked his last venture, its banners are 
covered with the names of battles and stormings celebrated in our history, 
and in which it has borne a distinguished part.* Nor has its endurance 
fallen short of its courage in the field. In order to arrive on the field of 
Talavera and stem the tide, as was supposed, of disaster, in company with 
Crauford's Brigade, it marched sixty- two miles in hot weather, in twenty-six 
hours, ** each man carrying" his arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, 
weighing between " fifty and sixty pounds." The colours of the Fifty-second 
have records of the following battles, in which the regiment played a prominent 
part : JSindoostan — Bangalore, March 21, 1791 ; Arikera, May 15, 1791 ; 
Seringapatam, February 6, 1792 ; Pemnsuta—lSOS-W : Vimiera, August 21, 
1808 ; Corunna, January 16, 1809 ; Busaco, September 27, 1810 ; Fuentes do 
Onoro, May 3-5, 1811 ; Ciudad Rodrigo, January 19, 1812 ; Badajoz, April 
6, 1812 ; Salamanca, July 22, 1812 ; Vittoria, June 21, 1813 ; Nive, Decem- 
ber 9-13, 1813 ; Orthes, February 27, 1813 ; Toulouse, April 10, 1814 ; 
Waterloo, June 18, 1815 ; Indian Jfu^wy— Delhi, July 18-23, 1867. In the 
JSepoy War, the very men who took part in the siege of Delhi, accomplished a 
march of forty-two miles in less than twenty hours in India, in the month 

of July, 1857* The regiment mustered only 240 men at the storming of the 

' — - 

The QaiTison of Oxford f ommoned to surrender to the Roundheads, May 11, 1646« 
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•Cashmere Gate, September 14, 1857, led by Colonel Campbell. The Fiftv- 
second has also served in many of the English colonies. An account of tne 
principal events in the history of the Oxford Militia is given at pp. 78, 79, 96. 
Proceeding up New Boad, the 

Castle Mound will attract the visitors' attention. Kaised for the double 
purpose of defence and observation in the ninth century. During the time 
the Castle was besieged by Stephen, it is described as being chiefly defended 
by two strong towers, ** which," Dr. Ingram says, in his " Memorials of 
Oxford," "were most undoubtedly the great Keep Tower by the High 
Mound (built by Robert D'Oyley) and St. George's Tower, which there is so 
much reason to believe formed the prior Saxon Palace, and whose walls were 
near 10ft. thick ; whilst its summit bad the most truly ancient mode of 
protection for those who should be placed there to annoy the besiegers." 
Two Mounds over against the Keep were thrown up by Stephen, from which 
his batteries played. The Mounds were named " Mound Pelham" and 
** Jews' Mound." Tradition relates* that on the latter two Jews were burnt 
to death. The Castle Mound is surrounded and surmounted by trees, 
presenting a pleasant effect. Entered from the top (south-east) is an ancient 
well-room, of the time of Henry II. , with a fine spring of water at the bottom. 
The depth of the well from summit of the Mound is 72ft, A portion of the 
room ws^ used by Charles I, as a powder magazine. It is not generally 
shown to visitors, an unfortunate occurrence happening in 1810 : Mr. 
Bartlett, a young citizen, whilst inspecting the Mound with some friends, 
accidentally fell down the shaft, which caused his death. A few steps 
onward the 

County Hall and Gaol are reached. The buildings are in the 
Anglo-Norman or Modern Castellated architecture. The Hall was erected 
1841, at the cost of £15,000. In the County Magistrates' Court (BuUingdon 
Division) are two fine portraits — W. H. Ashhurst, Esq. (Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for twenty-four years, died June 3, 1846) and the Right Hon. J. W. 
Henley (senior member for the County, and " Father of the House of Com- 
mons," elected 1841). For details of remarkable trials, see pp. 74-5. On the 
wall in the courtyard, leading to the Clerk of the Peace Oflices, a tablet will 
be noticed, containing a record of the Black Assizes in Oxford, March 21, 
1577 (t?wi?« p. 48). Almost facii^ the County Hall is the 

Diocesan Probate Court, a small Gothic building, erected 1864. 
I^early adjoining are the publishing offices of the " Oxford Times," " Under- 
graduates' Journal, "«fec. Interesting items in the history of Oxford Newspapers 
are given on pp. 69-64. A short distance above will be observed the 

Baptist Chapel, founded 1618 ; second Chapel, 1720 ; rebuilt, 1780 ; 
enlarged, 1798 and 1819 ; heightened, new-roofed, and considerably improved, 
1864. Services on Sunday at 11 and 6.30. Among the pastors of this 
Church have been the Rev. E. Prowett, 1782-7 ; Rev. James Hinton, 1788- 
1823 ; Revs. Raban, Morgan, Jenkin, Thomas, Dr. Godwin, E. Bryant (who 
seceded to the Church of England), W. Allen, and J. Pyer Barnett. The 
Baptists settled in Oxford, 1154, when they were known as the **Cathari." 
In ] 160 thirty members of the sect in Oxford were summoned before Thomas 
h» Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, for heresy, and condemned to death 
by starvation, without the walls. In 1618 Vavasour Powell (Jesus College) 
opened a meeting-room in Ship Street, Cornmarket, from which date the 
present Society dates its foundation. An account of the Jacobin riots in 
Oxford, May 28, 1715 (when the first place of worship belonging to the United 

Lord Anmdel died at Oxford Castle, from inounds received at Battle of Lansdown, June, 1643. 
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Baptist and Independent communities was seriously injured), is given at p. 72. 
The Baptists have other places of -worship in Oxford, including : — 

Commercial Boad Chapel, founded June 3, 1832, as Adullam Chapel, 
by the Rev. H. B. Bulteel, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, and Curat© 
of St. Ebbe's Church, who seceded from the Church of England, 1831 (see p. 
83). Cost, £4,000. Mr. Bulteel ministered in the Chapel for fourteen years 
(1832-46), retiring through ill-health. He was succeeded by the Revs. D. 
Denham, W. Willey, W. H. Bonner, and J. J. Penstone. The Free- 
Methodists rented the building from 1863-8. It is now owned by the Par- 
ticular Baptists (purchased 1868, for £1,500), the church being formed 1866, 
in tiie Chequers meeting-room. The Rev. Alexander Macfarlane was first 
pastor ; succeeded by the Revs. D. Paterson, G. Hill, and A. Bird. The 
Chapel was re-opened February, 1869, sermons being preached by the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon; and it has since been completely restored. It is easily 
reached by proceeding down St. Ebbe Street, the thoroughfare immediately 
facing the visitors on leaving New Road Chapel. The Baptists have also three 
Meeting-rooms — Alfred Street, St. Giles ; King Street, St. Paul's ; and at 
Osney Town. Services at the usual hours. In the endosed area adjoining 
New Road Baptist Chapel stood the second 

St. Peter-le-BaOey Church, traditionally related to have been founded 

in 738-40, by St. Frideswide, daughter of Didan, Viceroy of Oxford, 736. 

St. Frideswide was prioress of a Nunnery, named after her (on the site of 

Oxford Cathedral). Henry I. confirmed the holding of St. Peter's Church to 

tiie Nunnery in 1122, and appointed a Rector to the living. The Church 

possessed an organ so early as the reign of Henry YII. A calamitous event 

happened April 1, 1726, the tower in the centre of the Church falling, 

destroying the edifice. The debris was cleared ; and a new Church opened 

in 1740, after several delays. Restored, 1845. The Church projected a 

distance into the street, rendering the thoroughfare extremely narrow and 

dangerous, there being a great amount of traffic at this point, which forms 

one of the direct roads to the Railway Stations. It was therefore resolved to 

remove the edifice a short distance up New Inn Hall Street. It was taken 

down 1874, the Local Board giving £1,400 to the Rector as reimbursement, 

and £250 was raised by subscription to purchase the dwelling-house attached 

to the Church, and used as residence for the Keeper of New Road Chapel. 

There are some interesting items of folklore attached to St. Peter's Church, 

among which the following will be interesting. In 1635 the Rev. William 

Sandbrooke, a noted puritanical preacher, of Gloucester Hall (now Worcester 

College), was appointed Rector of St. Peter's, having large congregations to 

listen to his bold outspoken sermons. He became Chaplain to the Fleet, 

under Admiral the Earl of Warwick, and afterwards Vicar of St. Margaret's 

Church, Rochester, in which city he died in 1658. In 1645 the Rev. Henry 

Bignell (a native of Oxford, bom July, 1611, in St. Mary's Parish) was 

appointed Rector of St. Peter's. He was a poor scholar or servitor of 

Brasenose College, afterwards retiring to St. Mary Hall. For some period he 

acted as pedagogue and minister on supply, until his induction to the living 

of St. Peter's, which he lost, after a short holding, through a love of scandal 

and drunkenness. In 1653 he was hissed out of St. Ms^'s Church, whilst 

attempting to deliver a funeral harangue on the death of his grandmother, 

and commanded to leave Oxford. He emigrated to the West Indies, where 

he died shortly afterwards. He wrote a book on "English Proverbs," and 

two or three small pamphlets. The Rev. John Swinton, B.A., of Wadham 
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Fearful Epidemic, known as the Camp Disease, raged in Oxford Garrison, 1642-3: 
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College, B.D. of Christ Church, and F.RS., -was appointed Rector of St. 
Peter's in 1729. He was a noted preacher, and one of the authors of the 
"Ancient Universal History." There were several curious epitaphs on the 
walls of the old Church, some of which are replaced in the tower of the n«w 
edifice. The reproduction of two will interest visitors : — 



"To the immortal names of William 
Korthern, Maior of this Citie at the Corona- 
tion of Richard II., and Dame Margarite his 
wife, interred both under the next marble, 
1383. The over loyal Citie of Oxford renewe 
Acknowlegement to stand a perpetual mark 
of Honour to so antient benefactors, 1667." 

" To the Memory of Mai^aret, the wife of 
T. Bowlins, Esq., deceased Jan. 28, 1645. 
" Hurt by her Husband's sword, but not 
hiswiU; 



Undone by that which did defend her stUl, 
Unhappy Fate this envious coarse hath 

found 
To take the steel from him, from Chance the 

wound ; 
Death had designs on both, her hence he 

bears 
In streams of blood, and him in streams of 

tears: 
And these designs succeed in this sad troth, 
Tho* one survive, yet he hath slain them 

both." 



Entering the first turning to the left— New Inn Hall Street— in which there 
18 a centralisation of religious edifices, visitors observe the 

Meeting-room of the Brethren, erected by Mr. H. Parks, March, 
1877. Cost (including site), £1,270. The denomination was formed in 
Plymouth in 1830 — hence the sobriquet of "Plymouth Brethren" so often 
applied erroneously. The " Brethren" first assembled in Queen Street, 
Oxford, 1840. Mr. Newton (Exeter College) was an earnest member of the 
society for many years. No ministers are recognised. Services are held 
Sunday morning and evening. Proceeding a few paces, visitors arrive at 

I^ew Inn Hall, an aucient foundation, at one period called Trilleck's 
Inn, named after John Trilleck, Bishop of Hereford, who died intestate in 
1360, when it became, together with two other tenements adjoining, the 
property of his brother Thomas, who, six years after (being Bishop of 
!Rochester), conveyed them to Mr. Hugh Pembridge, Mr. Roger Otterey, and 
Rev. Walter Brown, Rector of St. Magnus' Church, London. William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, purchased the property in 1369, and con- 
veyed it, with three gardens, adjoining on the west side, also a messuage 
called Rose Hall, and a garden adjoining, to the Warden and Fellows of New 
College, 1392. The Hall was rebuilt at the expense of New College in 
1460, and called New Inn Hall from its re-erection, and not, as generally 
supposed, from its connection with New College. The Bemardine Monl^ 
studied at Trilleck's Inn previously to the erection of St. Bernard's College 
(on the site of St. John's College), St. Giles, in 1437. In the time of the 
Civil War, 1642-46, the Hall was used as a Mint for Charles I., to which the 
different Colleges and Halls sent their plate to be melted down for the King's 
use {'oidt p. 101). The Hall was restored to the purposes of academi^ 
instruction by Dr. Cramer, afterwards Dean of Carlisle ; who erected in 1833, 
at his own expense, the present handsome building, with suitable offices, for 
the reception of students. Several Welshmen of first class attainments have 
been educated at New Inn Hall. Five Welsh Bishops were appointed from 
the Hall in rather more than thirty years, commencing with Arthur Bulkeley, 
Bishop of Bangor, 1541, and ending with William Blethin, Bishop of 
Llandaff, 1576. The Rev. Christopher Love, a student at New Inn Hall 
(entered Act Term, 1635), a noted Parliamentarian, and preacher to the 
garrison at Windsor Castle, and styled by the Royalists ^' Venn's Principal 
Fireman at Windsor," was beheaded on Tower Hill, August 22, 1651, with 
Mr. Joseph Gibbons, for high treason against the Commonwealtii. He was 



WillUm Cartwiight, noted orator and poet, died irom Camp Disease, Oxford, October, 1^(43. 
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condemned after four days' trial, and sentenced to be executed on July .15, 
ten days after trial, but reprieved to August 22. Thftre is every reason to 
suppose that at his death he was loyal to the Government, Love stating on 
the scaffold that he died '* cleaving to all those oaths, vows, covenants, and 
protestations that were imposed by the two Houses of Parliament, as owning 
them, and dying with my judgment for them." It is related .that, to show 
the injustice of his condemnation, when the Rump Parliament had passed 
their votes for his death, a most terrible thuoderolap followed ; and after his 
death, it being a most clear day, ' ^ the sky became overcast, and at last was 
enveloped in a black and dismal cloud, and all that night, and till the next 
morning, such lightning and tempest happened as if the machine of the 
world had been dissolving." Love preached many times in 1C38 at St. Peter- 
le-Bailey Church ; Wood says, ** with great impudence and conceitedness, 
and thereout prating, for more than an hour, before academical as well as lay 
auditors." Christopher Love was the first scholar who refuse to subscribe 
publicly to the canons of the Archbishop of Canterbury, touching the prelates 
and the Common Prayer Book, aud the first minister who was accused of 
preaching treason and rebellion during the Civil War, in a sermon delivered 
at Tenterden, Kent. When holding thp living of St. Aun's Church, Alders- 
gate, London, he was charged with conspiring to restore Charles II. to the 
throne, and condemned. His body was interred in St. Lawrence-in-the- 
Jewry Church, London. Among other noted students may be mentioned 
— ^Brian Twyne, antiquary, educated at Lewes, Sussex ; Sir Daniel Dunne, 
D.C.L., first University member of Parliament ; the Rev. W. Stone, B.C.L., 
founder of the Almshouses in St. Clement's parish ; Dr. James Blackstone^ 
son of Sir William Blackstone ; Dr. J. A. Cramer, Dean of Carlisle ; De 
Blosshiers Tovey, the author of the ** History of the Jews in England"; 
Alberic Gcnlilisi, teacher of Civil Law ; the first John Wesley, grandfather 
to the founders of Methodism, &c. In 1868 a small Chapel for the Hall was 
erected in the rear, from designs by G. Buckeridge, Esq. Style, Gothic. 
Adjoining the Hall, visitors will observe 

St. Peter-le- Bailey New Church, the third structure bearing the 
name, so called from the ancient Ballium, at the spot called the ** Seven 
Deadly Sins." Erected 1872-4. Cost, £6,500. Designs furnished by Basil 
Champneys, Esq., London. Built by Messrs. Honour and Castle, Oxford. 
Foundation-stone laid August 15, 1872 ; consecrated and opened, April 27. 
1874. Accommodation for nearly 600 persons. Length of nave, 79ft. ; 
chancel, 33ft. Width of Church, 54ft. Height of tower, 82ft., and 17ft. 
square. A figure of St. Peter occupies a niche in front of the tower. Service 
on Sunday at 11 a.m. and 3.30 and 7 p.m. Opposite the Church is an Old 
Stone Gateway, the sole remnant of St. Mary's College^ leading to Frewin 
Hall, the academical residence of H.E,.H. the Prince of Wales, when studying 
in Oxford. St. Mary's College was founded by royal letters patent, December 
14, 1435, in the reign of Henry VI., by Thomas and Elizabeth Holden. 
Dissolved in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (see p. 29). In 1654 the portion 
of the building remaining was used as a Quakers' Meeting-room. The 

First Wesley an Chapel built in Oxford was erected on the adjoining 
site, 1781. It was a plain unpretending building, and had a small piece of 
ground for interments at the back. John Wesley, when in the zenith of his 
popularity, preached several times in this Chapel, In the ** History of 
Methodism" it is stated that the Society was formed in Oxford in 1770 ; 
but the statement is erroneous, for the Methodists held classes, and had 



Dadley Digges scholar, artist, and linguist, died from Oxford Camp Disease, October 1, 164S. 
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preaching-services in 1738 in the City— one of the earliest Wesley an Societies 
in England was formed by John Wesley in Oxford, 1738, at the dwelling of 
Joseph Hears, standing midway between the Chapels of the Wesleyan and 
Free Methodists. The opening of the First Chapel is noticed at p. 77. On 
the opposite side of the thoroughfare is the 8tc(md Wesleyan Chapel (1817-8), 
used, after the erection of the third new place of worship, as a School for 
Girls and business-rooms of the society. The 

New Wesleyan Chapel, commenced 1877, stands in the front of the 
second edifice. Cost, £9,000. Design furnished by Charles Bell, Esq., 
Associate of the Royal Institute of Architects, 4, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, London. Builders, Messrs. Symm and Co., Oxford. Accommoda- 
tion for nearly nine hundred persons. Style, Decorated Gothic. Built of 
Gibraltar stone, in the very best manner. The tower, 20ft. square at base, 
is surmounted by a graceful spire. Total height of tower and spire, 130ft., 
forming a conspicuous object in " the city of spires and towers." Width of 
edifice, 48ft. ; length, 70ft. ; height in centre, 40ft. The interior is divided by 
two aisles . The large front gable contains a richly-designed five-light window, 
below which is the main entrance, surmounted by lofty canopy and gable. 
The entrance gives access to a porch (10ft. wide) leading to the galleries, 
which have also separate entrances from the front. The roof is open- timbered. 
Richly-moulded stone arcades, supported by polished Aberdeen columns, 
having carved capitals in Portland stone and moulded bases, add greatly 
to the beauty of the building. The galleries have open arcaded fronts, 
designed not to interferft with the columns, but kept level with them. The 
pulpit is placed in a recess (2ft. deep), having a moulded arch, flanked by 
polished shafts above, with carved capitals, surmounted by a circular rose 
window, recessed and moulded. The most modem advantages in warming 
and lighting the edifice have been adopted. The architect, who has designed 
several of the newly-erected Wesleyan Chapels in the metropolis and the 
provinces, whilst not detracting from its architectural beauty, haa fully 
considered its acoustic properties. A large vestry, ministers' room, and 
organ chamber complete an edifice that is an ornament to the City, and adds 
a noble specimen to modern Methodist places of worship. Service on Sundays 
at 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. The Rev. George Maunder was Superintendent 
of the Circuit at the- time of erection. In the rear of the Chapel are extensive 
School-rooms for day and Sunday scholars. Day School founded 1831. 
Seventy-nine per cent, of the pupils passed the Government Examination, 
1876. The Connexion has two District Chapels in the City — one in Cranham 
Street, St. Paul's, and the second in St. Clement's. Service at 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. on Sundays. Three ministers supply the Circuit, embracing 
fourteen Chapels. 

The Fire Brigade Depot stands almost conjoining the New Wesleyan 
Chapel. Brigade (Volunteer), established 3870. The corps numbers about 
fifty. (An account of the Fires in the City from the year 979 is given at pp. 
92-4. ) On the opposite side of the thoroughfare is the 

Iiiberal Hall, erected 1877, for the meetings of the Wards Associations. 
The Reform Club Rooms are in King Edward Street, High Street. Facing 
New Inn Hall Street visitors will notice the 

Independent or Congregational Church, built 1832, from plan of 
Mr. Greenshields. Front, a neat specimen of the Early English style. 
Improved, externally and internally, 1868, from designs by Mr. F. Codd, 
architect, Oxford. There is a spacious School-room under the Chapel, 

Colonel Blagge, Governor of Oxford, defeated by Eoundheads, at Crendon, January 27, 1644. 
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Service on Sundays at 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. The second Co^r^aiunuxl 
Chapel is noted at p. 11 . In the rear of the edifice is the 

Central Elementary School, established and built, 1868. The School 
is managed by a Committee formed of University professors, citizens, and 
trustees of the property. Eighty-four per cent, of the pupils passed the Govern- 
ment Examination, 1876. Facing the School, on Gloucester Green, is the 

City Gaol, erected 1789, after the model of John Howard, the philan- 
thropist. Enlarged and improved, 1870, at cost of £3,000. In July, 1872, a 
noteworthy event happened— not one prisoner was in the Gaol, a white flag 
being hoisted for several days. Near this spot the barbarous re-execution of 
Elizabeth, the servant of Miss Olive, took place at midnight, 1658. The 
prisoner was first huug at Greenditch, for the murder of her illegitimate child, 
her body afterwards to be dissected. Symptoms of life, however, being 
discovered, she was taken to the Bell Inn, St. Mary Magdalen, and resuscitated, 
"but the City Bailiffs, bearing of the occurrence, forcibly took possession of the 
criminal, and re-hung her in Broken Hayes. Returning into George Street, 
visitors arrive at 

St. George's Church, a district edifice of St. Mary Magdalen. Erected 
1849, from designs by Mr. Harrison. Cost, £4,500. There are a few modem 
stained-glass windows. Service on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Passing 
again into New Inn HaU Street, and turning to the left, the 

United- Methodist Free Church is speedily reached. Erected 1870-1. 
Cost, £2,000. Architect, Mr. J. C. Curtis, Oxford. Built by Mr. John 
Dover. Style, Italian. In the basement of the building is a spacious school- 
room. Service on Sundays, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m. The United-Methodist 
Free Church was formed in 1857 by an amalgamation of the Wesleyan 
Association (1835) and the Wesleyan Reform Society (1849.) The secession 
from the Wesleyan Methodists took place in 1849, when Messrs. Dunn, 
Everett, and Griffith were ejected by Conference for publishing the noted 
"Fly Sheets." Situate within an enclosure opposite the Methodist Free 
Church are the rooms of the 

Oxford Union Society, erected 1856. Designs furnished by Sir Thomas 
Deane and Mr. Woodward (Dublin), architects of the University Museum, 
&c. Style, Early Gothic. Entrances, New Inn Hall Street or by passage 
from Commarket Street. The institution forms a favourite lounge, being 
weU supplied with books, newspapers, and periodicals. Originally founded 
1823 as the '* United Debating Society." Supported by members of the 
University, who pay a terminal subscription. Numerous vicissitudes have 
marked its history, but it has successfully passed through them. The 
meetings were held for some years in the rooms of members, and for a long 
time all attempts to meet outside collegiate walls were frustrated by the 
University authorities. Dissensions from within jeopardised its existence in 
1828, and again in 1833, when efforts were made to dissolve the Society. In 
1830 political feeling ran so high in Oxford that, through fear of disturbances, 
the Debates were summarily put a stop to by the Proctors, and in 1831 the 
operations of the Society were again seriously curtailed from the same cause. 
The jubilee of the establishment was celebrated October 22, 1873, when there 
was an influential gathering of notabilities. The Debating Chamber (height, 
47ft., length, 62ft., width, 33ft.) is a very handsome apartment, with capital 
acoustic propercies. There is a surrounding gallery for visitors, decorated 
with events from the life of ** King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table," executed by amateur artists — the late W. Riviere, Esq. (Oxford), 

Colonel Aobert Legge, Oxford Garrison, defeated the Boundbeads at Thame, Sept. 7, 1645. 
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pauiting three. The benches for members resemble in arrangement those in 
the House of Commons, and the President, whose duties are somewhat 
49imilar to those of the Speaker at Westminster, occupies an imposing chair 
elevated above the rest. The Debates are held weekly during Term, 
commencing at eight o'clock. Strangers require introduction by a member. 
There are Reading, Refreshment^ and Retiring Rooms, and Library attached. 
At the top of New Inn Hall Street, in Commarket Street, stands 

St. Michael's Chiiroh, a Saxon edifice, dating before the Conquest. 
Tower erected, 1150 (circa). The battlements were added in 1500. It has 
been repaired several times. The living is attached to Lincoln College. 
Value, about £100 per annum. Service on Sundays at 11 and 3. Population 
of parish, nearly 1,000. The Lady Chapel and Welsh Aisle will interest 
visitors, and there are several epitaphs in the Church, one of the earliest of 
which, remarkable for its minute particulars, is appended : — 

*' Near to this place lyeth the body of Alice, late wife of Mr. Charles Harris, son of Aldennan 
John Harris. She was eldest daughter to Alderman William Wright, by Christiana, his first wife, 
daughter to John Smith, Esq., heretofore Mayor of the City of Oxford, and deiwurted this life 
December 81, 1698, having prepared herself for a Resurrection to a better by Faith and Daily 
Bepentanoe. Her known Humility, Meekness, Patience, Charity, and Devotion, are the best and 
most lasting monuments, to the Bemembrance whereof this was erected by her dear and mournful 
. husband." 

Attached to this Church above the North Gate was the Bocardo Prison, in which 
debtors were confined— called ** Bocardo Birds.'* This Gate was described 
by Wood as *' the chiefest gate, and had two round towers, also two gates, 
thwarted with chains." Demolished August, 1771. From the Bocardo 
Cranmer witnessed the martyrdom of Bishops Latimer and Ridley on 
Qct. 16, 1555. The Bishops were confined in a tower (some portions yet 
existing in the " Ship" Inn Yard), called the " Bishops' Hole." (See pp. 41-43 
for account of the martyrdoms.) Visitors proceed along Commarket Street, 
formerly called Northgate Street, receiving its present name from the Corn- 
market held in a shed with a lesiden roof, supported by pillars, in the centre 
of the street, erected in 1536, by Dr. Claymond, President of Corpus Christi 
College. About midway in Commarket Street is the Clarendon Hotel, and 
entering a passage (right hand) visitors arrive at the building used by the 
Apollo and other Lodges of Freemasons, beautifully decorated Csee ** Free- 
masonry in Oxford," p. 86). Adjoining are the principal entrances to the 
Union Society's BK>oms and Frewin Hall. At the south end of the thorough- 
fare is the locality called 

Carfax, the junction of the four principal streets of Oxford, viz., the 
High Street (the London road by two routes^, Queen Street (the Bath, 
Bristol and Cheltenham road), St. Aldate Street (the Salisbury, Southampton, 
and Winchester road^, and Commarket Street (the Banbury, Birmiugnam, 
and Woodstock road). It is named from Quadrifureum (Carrefour in French), 
or as some authorities state from Quatrevois and Quadrimv/m (quarter-ways) : 
four distinct roads. The term is used in other provincial towns of the 
kingdom where similar junctions occur. Closely adjoining Carfax John 
Underhill, third Bishop of Oxford (New and Lincoln Colleges), was bom about 
1546, at the Cross Inn, Commarket Street (see Bishops of Oxford, p. 144), 
and William Chillingworth, Clumcellor of Sarum (Trinity College), author of 
the " Religion of Protestants," was bom 1602, in a dwelling opposite 

St Martin's Churoh, tmlitionally founded by King Edward the Elder, 
son of Alfred the Great, in 920. The first mention of the edifice in public 
records is in 1034, when Canute gave it to Siward, Abbot of Abingdon Abbey, 

Captain Henry Gardiner, Oxford Garrison, shot dead at Thame, September 7, 1045. 
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in these words, 'T, Canute, by God's mercy and goodness, King of all 
Albion, have granted for ever, a certain little Monastery, with its adjAoent 
land, in the City which is known by the celebrated name of Oxford, to our 
Lord Jesos Christ and to the Virgin Mary, for the use of the monks who 
reside at Abingdon." (Translated from '' Chron. Monas. de Abing." roL X. 
439, 1858). The old Church was removed in 1819. The foandation-stone 
of the present edifice laid October 23, 1820, and the oonseoration taking 
place June !14, 1822. Architect, Mr. Plowman, Oxford. Annual value, £62. 
Services, 11 a. m. and 7 p .m. Sundays. Population of parish, nearly 400. Th.o 
City Lectureships (four) are attached to St. Martin's Church (see p, 61). 
The Church has a nave, chancel, and side aisles. The tower (containing a 
peal of six bells) was formerly much higher, but was lowered in 1341 (the 
fourteenth year of Edward III.) on complaint of the students, '* because the 
townsmen could, in time of combat with them, retire there, as to their castle, 
and from thence gall and annoy them with arrows and stones." Records state 
that the ancient Church was surrounded by a graveyard ; but, as the City 
increased, it was absorbed for building purposes. An account of the Church 
in Dr. Ayliffe's ** History of Oxford," leads to the supposition that a public 
passage or thoroughfare existed at one period in the centre of the Church, the 
historian remarking that ^' the citizens, in their mad freaks, slew a scholar 
of noble birth, whom they met late at night, passing through St. Martin's 
Church." Thoroughfares were in existence formerly in the Cathedrals of 
London and Winchester. There is an ancient Font in the Church, much 
mutilated, a good specimen of the style of the fourteenth century. The 
large eastern window, richly illuminated, was inserted 1866, in memory of Jas. 
Morrell, Esq. (died 1863), a great beneiiictor to the City. St. Martin's is m 
the gift of the Crown. The Magnum Balliolinm, or Saxon Court of Justice, 
stood formerly at Carfax (^west-end of the churchyard). It was at a later- 
period used as a Council Chamber by the Corporation, and is noticed in the 
City records as Gidalla^ or Gildam Afercatorium. Attached to the east-end 
of the Church was a sheltered recess, named "Pennyless Bench," or the 
" Butter Bench" (erected 1546, taken down in 1747.) A large and handsome 
Conduit was erected in 1610, at Carfax, at a cost of £2,500, by* Otha 
Kicholson, Esq., student of Christ Church (see p. 55). Robert Wisdome, 
Archdeacon of Ely, was buried in the old Church. Wisdome was noted for 
his Metrical Version of the Scriptures. He had a most inveterate hatred of 
the Pope and Turks, composing a metrical prayer, "to be said or sung in 
Churches," for their confusion and annihilation. Bishop Corbett, Oxford 
(1629), and Norwich (1632), a rhymster on almost every conceivable topic* 
ridiculed this ** Pope- fright" of Wisdome's in verse ; and supposing himself 
to be seized with a sudden impulse to hear or to write a puritanical hymn, 
he invited the ghost of Wisdome, as the most skilful po^ in that class of 
composition, to come and aid him, but advised him to steal back to his tomb 
in Carfax, silent and un perceived, for fear of being discovered, and in- 
tercepted by his terrible Pope or Turk. Wisdome was extremely fond of 
particular phrases in his rhymes, such as ''ever and for aye, or ''all and 
some," and these words Corbett introduced in his sarcasm as follows : — 

TO THE GHOST OF BOBEBT WISDOME. 



i* Thou, once a body, now but air, 
Arch-butcher of a psalm or prayer. 

From Carfax come ! 
And patch us up a zealous lay, 
With an old ever and for aye. 

Or all and some. 



" Or such a spirit lend me, 
As may a hymn downsend me, 

To pui^e my brain ; 
But, Bobert, look behind thee. 
Lest Pope or Turk do find thee, 

And go to bed again." 



Captain Scrope Medcalf died at Oxford, from wound receired at Thame, Sept. 13, 164& 
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Shakspeare stood as godfather to Sir William Davenant in St. Martin's 
Church, March 3, 1606 (see p. 53). Adjoining the Church are the ofiBlces 
of ** Jackson's Oxford Journal," established April 11, 1753 (see p. 60). 
Passing into St. Aldate Street (the south thoroughfare), visitors will observe 
the Savmgs Bank (1867), and 

The Town Hall (1751-2), attached to which are the Public Library 
(1854), Post Office, and Com Exchange (1863). Over the front of the Town 
Hall (135ft. in length) is a statute of Thomas Rowney, Esq., the donor of the 
building to the City. Rowney*s statue, in Caen stone, was presented by 
Alderman Chas. Tawney. In the Assembly-room is a very curious old oak 
carving of the City Arms, 1577, the only relic of the old Town Hall. Adjoin- 
ing the Town Hall (in the rear) is the Council Chamber, in which are portraits 
of Queen Anne, William III. , John, first Duke of Marlborough, George, third 
Duke of Marlborough (by Gainsborough), James, Earl of Abingdon (by Dahl), 
Sir Thomas White (founder of St. John's College), Dr. Wall, Alderman Nixon, 
and Joan his wife, Zachary Bogan, Alderman Wise, Mr. Rowney, Alderman 
Fletcher, Sir William Elias Taunton (Town Clerk), and other benefactors to 
the City. Proceeding down St. Aldate Street (formerly called Fish Street), 
visitors arrive at 

St. Aldate's Church (the Church by the Old Gate) named after St. 
Eldad or Aldate — corrupted at times into St. Old or St. Told. St. Aldate 
lived, according to tradition, about 450, and defeated Hengist, King of the 
East Angles. The first Church is supposed to have been erected of wood about 
the middle of the sixth century; and vested subsequently in Abingdon Abbey 
and St. Frideswide's Nunnery. Portions of the present edifice were built in 
1006, and added to in 1318, 1335, 1455, <fec. Restored 1862, when the spire 
was removed. The tower and spire were reconstructed in 1873. There is a 
peal of six beUs in the tower. Value of living, £300 per annum. Service at 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. on Sundays. Charles I. presented the Rectory to Pem- 
broke College, 1636 ; but it was sold in 1859, and vested in trust of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon. There are several tombs in the interior deserving inspection 
— ^ne to the memory of John Noble, LL.B., Principal of Broadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), died 1522. The inscription on tomb (alabaster) is 
*• Have pity on me, for the hand of God hath touched me" (Job xix. 21). 
Beneath the Church is a vaulted Crypt. The Font dates from the fourteenth 
century. Thos. Hearne says, " It was the custom for the people of the 
parish to eat sugar sops out of the Font in this Church on Holy Thursdays.*' 
Population of parish, about 6,000. . In the Churchyard are the two following 
curious epitaphs : — 

I •• In memory of William Dupe, who departed 
" Sacred to the memory of Ann Wynn, 1741. this life September 20, 1845-, aged 94 years. 



" Farewel, vain World, I know enough of thee. 



" England a man of varied powers hath lost 



In the beloved who Jordan's stream hath 

crossed ; 
Whose skUful hand hath kindly left behind 
Some token of the genius of his mind. 



I value not what thou canst say of me ; 
Thy Smiles I court not, nor thy Frowns I fear 
It 18 enough for me, my Head lies quiet here ; 
What faults you've seen in me take care to 

shun, I For others* good he^'laboured all his days, — 

And look at home, there's something to be< Asleep in Jesus— Nature's debt he pays. 

done." I Ye passers by, in one point be as wise : 

I Drink of the spring kind Nature well suppliea.*^ 

[Making a detour at this point, if time permit, visitors pass along Pembroke 
Street (conjoining St. Aldate's Church), known years back as ** Pennyfarthing" 
Street, corrupted from the name of William Pennyverthing, Provost of 
Oxford, 1240, and reach 

■ ■ ""' ■■■■II I- ,M ^ m ^M— I ■ ■ ^1 m ^^— ^^ I I ■ ■■■■III—. ^M^M^i— ^ 

Edward SackviUe, Esq., killed by a soldier at Chawley, near Oxford, December 24, 1645. 
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St. Ebbe's Church, named after St. Ebba or Ebbe (died 605), daaghter 
of ^thelfred, King of Northumbria. One of the most ancient of the City 
Churches. Rebuilt 1814-6 (tower of old Church excepted), and restored 1865. 
The tower has a peal of six bells. Value of living (Shaftesbury trust), ^£300 
per annum. Sunday services at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Population of parish 
nearly 6,000. St. Ebbe's Church was the scene of the early labours of the 
Bev. H. B. Bulteel (see p. 83), and the ilev. F. W. Robertson (both of Brase- 
nose College). The latter gentleman, whose eloquence in the pulpit, riveting 
4ind entrancing hearers, will ever be remembered. He has been described as 
'^ a man with a heart as true as steel, lind power to grasp the deepest subtleties 
of unbelief, with a determinedness of purpose and a fluency of speech seldom 
if at all equalled by any diviue of modem times." He "was dowered with 
scorn of scorn and love of love." He died at Brighton, 1853. His published 
sermons have been, and ever will be, popular. The half-profits of their sale 
are said to have produced for his two children since his death nearly ^15,000. 
In the Extra-Mural Cemetery, Lewes Boad, Brighton, a handsome monument 
has been erected to his memory by the congregation of Trinity Chapel, Ship 
Street. It bears two inscriptions — one placed by the members of the 
JMCechanics' Institute, of which he was President ; the other by the members 
of his pastorship — the latter is appended : — 

"M.S.— The Bev. ifrederickWlUiam Robertson, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton. Bom February 27, 1816; Died August 1, 1S63. Honoured as a minister, 
beloved as a man. he awakened the holiest feelings in poor and rich, in ignorant and 
learned ; therefore is he lamented as their guide and comforter by many who, in the 
bond of brotherhood, and in grateful remembrance, have erected f^s monument. 
Gloiy to the Saviour, who was his all. " 

'The inscription on the opposite side testifies to the esteem in which he was 
held by the members of the Brighton Mechanics' Institute. In Black&iars' 
Boad is the district Church, known as 

Holy Trinity. Early English architecture, built 1845, by public sub- 
scription . Cost, ^3,400. Patronage of the Church alternate by the Crown 
and Bishop of Oxford. Service on Simdaj^, 11 a. m., 7 p.m.] Returning into 
St. Aldate Street, and turning round by the Church, visitors observe 

Pembroke College, originally Broadgatea Ball (see pp. 56-7.) The 
present foundation was formed Jime 29, 1624, as a '^ Perpetual College of 
Divinity, Civil and Canon Law, Arts, Medicine, and other Sciences," by 
Thomas Tesdale and Richard Wightwick. Named after William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of the University, 1616, whose death wag 
prophesied to take place April 10, 1630, by Thomas Hall (Gloucester Hall), an 
eminent astrologer. The Earl died on the day mentioned. Among the 
eminent men of the foundation the following have cast a radiance upon Pem- 
broke's annals : — 



Dr. Samuel Johnson, lexicographer. 

George Whitefleld, evangelist. 

Bishop Bonner, sumamed the " Bloody." 

Pym, the noted patriot. 

John Heywood, author of " Spider and Fly." 

Sir Thomas Browne (" Beligio Medici"}. 



Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford, 1629. 

Francis Beaumont, dramatic writer. 

Camden, the historian. 

Dr. Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough. 

Tom Hood, editor of Fun. 

Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury. 



Corporate income of College (University Commissioners' Report), £6,214 
12s. 6d.; Master, ^1,615 (including £S15 from Canonry in Gloucester 
Cathedral) ; Fellowships (each), £210— ten in number ; Tutorship, £320. 
The College presents to seven livings —value £4,176 4s. lid. Number of 
TTndergraduates (1877), 84 ; Members on books, 297. 

Charles I. escaped from Oxford by hasty flight, April 27, 1646. 
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THE CHAPEL (on south side of Second Quadrangle), consecrated 1732, 
is a small Ionic structure, having a copy of Rubens' "Christ after His 
Besurrection" (by Oranke), from Antwerp, presented by Joseph Plymley,B.A. 
(subsequently Archdeacon of Salop). The Chapel was principally built at 
the expense of Bartholomew Tipping, Esq., who published a whimsical 
pamphlet on " Eternity," which caused him to bear the sobriquet of 
* ' Eternity Tipping. " Modernised 1 829 and 1845. 

THE NEW HALL (west-end of Quadrangle) was built in 1848. On the 
-windows are the founders' arms. Several portraits adorn the walls, including :— 



Thomas Tesdale, founder. 

SiciLard Wightwick, co-founder. 

Charles I. 

Queen Anne. 

Simon, Earl Harcourt. 

Lord Ossulstone (Sir John Bennett). 

Dr. John Hall, Bishop of Bristol, 1664. 

Dr. Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough. 



Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester. 

Lady Holf ord. 

Dr. Benjamin Slocock. 

Geoi^e Townsend, 1647. 

Francis Rous, died 1668. 

Dr. John Smith, Master, 1796. 

A son of Francis Wightwick, &c. 



THE LIBRARY (formerly the Hall) contains many valuable works, in- 
•cluding a /eti; of JohnsovCs Exercises^ also his bust by Bacon. Bishop Hall 
-(Bristol) bequeathed the whole of his library to Pembroke College. The first 
Library was over the south aisle of St. Aldate's Church ; the present one on 
site of Broadgates Hall. Over the College entrance is a curious oriel window 
-(1694) in the style of that of John o'Gaunt's Palace, Lincoln. 

Englishmen glory ** in great Johnson's name." He studied at Pembroke, 
.and his rooms yet remain over the gateway, second floor. Lord Macaulay 
«ays, * * The needy scholar was generally to be seen under the gate of Pembroke, 
haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in spite of his tattered gown and dirty 
linen, his wit and audacity gave him an undisputed ascendency. In every 
mutiny against the discipline of the College he was the ringleader." He 
entered the College October 31, 1728, aged 19, and left three years after, in 
consequence of his father's involved affairs. The M. A. degree was conferred 
on Dr. Johnson, by diploma, 1755, and that of D.C.L., also by diploma, 1773. 
The first edition of his Dictonary was published November 1, 1755. A trait 
of Johnson's character is noted by Mr. Andrew Millar, the publisher of his 
Dictionary. His patience being quite exhausted by Johnson, Mr. Millar, on 
receipt of the last sheet of the work, acknowledged it thus, "Andrew Millar 
sends his compliments to Dr. Samuel Johnson, with the money for the last 
sheet of the Dictionary, and thanks God that he has done with him !" To 
which Johnson replied that '* He was happy to find Mr. Millar had the grace 
to thank God for anything !" Johnson's acquaintanceship with Mrs. Thral© 
was an enjoyment, and his impromptu on her thirty- fifth birthday, was 
a wonderful sequence of numerical rhymes. Not generally known, it is 
appended. The lady entered the room where her friend the Doctor was 
sitting, and said, " I am thirty-five to-day, and no one now writes me verses ;** 
when to her astonishment and gratification, he began, 



" Oft in danger, yet alive. 
We are come to thirty-flve ; 
Souls may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-flve, 
Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five. 
Time his hounds should never drive 
O'er the bounds of thirty-flve. 
High to soar and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-flve. 



Ladies, stock and tend your hive> 

Trifle not at thirty-flve ; 

For, howe'er we boast and strive. 

Life declines from thirty-flve. 

He that ever hopes to thrive 

Must begin at thirty-flve, 

And all who wisely wish to wive 

Should look on Thrale at thirty-flve." 



The GaiTison of Oxford advised to surrender by Charles I., from Newcastle, May 18, 1646. 
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The sarcastio epitaph by Soame Jenyns on Dr. Johnson ia most bitter, and yet 

somewhat truthful :>— 

"Here lies poor Johnaon ! Reader, have a care,— 
Tread liKntly, lest you move a sleeping bear : 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane 
He was, but self-sufilcient. rude, and vain ; 
Ill-bred, and overbearing in dispute. 



Would you know all his wisdom and his f oHy, 
His actions, sayings, mirth, and melancholy ? 
Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit. 



Will tell you how he wrote, and talked, and 
A scholar, and a Christian, yet a brute. 



cougned, and spit. 



George Whitefield, from the Crypt School, Gloucester, the companion of the 
Wesleys, founder of the Calvinistic Methodists, and Chaplain to the Countess 
of Huntingdon, was a servitor at Pembroke, entering October, 1732. He 
was ordained by Bishop Benson, of Gloucester, Trinity Sunday, 1736. Whilst 
at Pembroke he writes, *'I always chose the worst sort of food. 1 fasted 
twice a week. My apparel was mean. I wore woollen gloves, a patched 
gowo, and dirty shoes ; and though I was convinced that the kingdom of God 
did not consist in meat and drink, yet I resolutely persisted in these voluntary 
acts of self-denial, because I found in them great promotion of spiritual life." 
His talents as an orator were unapproachable. Wherever he went it was the 
same — the rude Somersetshire colliers, among whom he first tried open-air 
preaching, were moved to tears by his appends — the rabble of Moorfields, 
arrested in the midst of their coarse sports, were held subdued and charmed 
by the spell of his fervid oratory, and then poured out their coppers for the 
support of his Orphanage in such abundance that the collection was heavier 
than a single man could carry home. 

Passing from Pembroke College, visitors note, at the comer of the 
thoroughfare, a pile of buildings founded by Cardinal Wolsey as Almshouses 
for Military and Naval Almsmen, but not completed until 1834 from which 
period to 1876 they were used for the specified purpose. The buildings have 
since been remodelled, and now form the residence of the Steward of Christ 
Church- Proceeding down St. Aldate Street,, the spot on which the South 
Gate of the City formerly stood is reached, just by the entrance to the Broad 
Walk (which will be described hereafter). The Gate was fortified with towers, 
and the thoroughfare was known as ** Tower Hill." Gate removed August, 
3771. A short distance below will be seen a picturesque residence, often 
overlooked, standing back from the street, known as 

Bishop King's House, built 1546, for Bishop King, last Abbot of 

Osney Abbey, and first Bishop of Oxford. The residence is one of the best 

specimens extant of a style now disused : the pargetted or fancy stucco. The 

ceilings of the interior are richly decorated — the arms of Edward VI. being 

interwoven among the traceries. The front of the house was rebuilt in 1628 ; 

and at the time of the Protectorate it was occupied by Colonel Cnton Croke, 

M.P. for the City of Oxford. It is now used as a lodging-house. Some 

slight damage was inflicted on the building by fire, March, 1870. Before 

proceeding to inspect Christ Church, visitors should pass on to Folly Bridge 

on which Friar Bacon's Study stood taken down 1779— see pp. 81-2). One 

of the curious legends connected with ** Friar Bacon's Study" was that he had 

so constructed the building that it would have fallen if a more learned man 

than himself passed under it. Henee the common saying when a youth was 

sent to the University, " Beware of walking near the Friar's Tower !" It 

was to this tradition Dr. Johnson alluded in his poem on •' The Vanity of 

Human Wishes," describing the ambition of a "Freshman" of his day : — 

** When first the College rolls receive his name, | Caught from the strong contagion of the gown : 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; I O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread, 
Besistless bums the fever of renown, | And Bacon's mansion trembles o'er his head." 



The Garrison of Oxford Capitulated to the Aouudheads, June 20, 1616. 
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The CoUege Barges fringe the Oxfordshire side of the water. The interiors 
of the Barges are beantif ally fitted up, and used as Beading Rooms. The 
University Barge was designed by Mr. Bruton. The former Exeter College 
Boat used to take its place in the Lord Mayor's Show, London, as the 
Stationers' Barge. The renowned annual "River Derby" — the Oxford and 
•Cambridge Boat Race — was rowed first in 1829, and down to 1877 the " dark 
blue" (Oxford) had gained seventeen victories and the "pale cerulean" 
(Cambridge) sixteen. The race on March 24, 1877, was a "dead heat," the 
first in the annals of the Boat Race. The Race has been rowed consecutively 
from 1856 ; previously there were lapses— (seven years between first and 
second, <fcc.). The JntemationaZ Boat Race (Oxford and Harvard) took place 
August 27, 1869, Oxford winning. Rowed at 5.14 p.m. The result reached 
America before 6. (See *'List of Boat Races," colours, &c., pp. 3-5.) The 
Boats on the river bank are named from the various Colleges, viz. , Balliol, 
Magdalen, Trinity, &c. Returning from Folly Bridge up St. Aldate Street, 
visitors soon arrive at 

CHRIST CHURCH, the most extensive and magnificent establish- 
ment in Oxford. Cardinal Wolsey obtained a patent for the foundation 
of an institution, to bear the title of " Cardinal's College,' July 33, 1525 — 
the foundation-stone being laid on July 17 (see pp. 35-6). Henry VIII. 
ref ounded the House, 1532 ; and it was finally re-establish 3d as Christ Church, 
1546. Wolsey was bom at Ipswich (Suffolk), March, 1471— doubts are 
entertained by some historians as to his place of nativ'ty, nowever, Newmarket 
being named as well as Ipswich. He attained tbe high positions of Lord 
High Chancellor of England, Cardinal of the Order of S 1;. Ceeilia, Archbishop 
of York, &c. Wolsey entered the University of Oxford at the age of fourteen, 
1485, Magdalen College. He took the degree of B.A. 1486, being named the 
* ' Boy Bachelor," and shortly afterwards the M. A. degree. He then succes- 
sively became Fellow of the College, Master of Magdalen School, and Bursar 
of the College. He left Oxford in 1500, being appointe4 to the Rectory of 
Ijymington, Somersetshire. Patronised by the King, and possessing talent 
in advance of the age, Wolsey almost directed the Government. In 1514 he 
built Hampton Court Palace, which he presented to the King ; in 1519 he 
endowed seven Lectureships in the University ; and on July 13, 1525, 
Cardinal's College, forty religious houses being suppressed to form an endow- 
ment. In 1527 Wolsey founded a second College m his native town. Henry 
"VIII. disputing the legality of his marriage with Catharine of Arragon (1529), 
"Wolsey took the part of the injured Queen, lost the King's favour, became 
£Lttainted, and had his property confiscated. He was pardoned the following 
year, but ill-fortune preyed deeply on his mind. In October, 1530, he was 
.arrested for high treason, and, whilst on his way to London, was taken ill, 
£Lnd died at Liecester Abbey, November 29. Such anxiety had Wolsey about 
liis College, that it is said in the midst of his trials his earnest petition was 
^Lddressed to the King that ** His Majesty would suffer his College at Oxford 
±o go on !" But upon Wolsey 's attainder the works were stopped, until the 
XJniversity urged the King to proceed. 

Income of the Dean (University Commissioners' Report) £3,000 ; the six 
Oanons, £9,750 ; Studentships — an Old Foundation, £67 Ss. 2d, exclusive of 
xrooms and table allowance ; on New Foundation, £200, exclusive of rooms ; 
Tutorships, £405 and .£246; Lectureships, £150 to £600. The House 
presents to ninety benefices, annual value, £27,738 9s. 2d. Total income, 
^49,056 6s. 4d.; Tuition fund, £3,606 ; Expenditure, £50,366 10s. 5d. The 

HamiltoD, Duke of Arran (Exeter College), beheaded at Westminster, March 6, 1646. 
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House owns 29,959 acres of land. House property, annually, £1,867 19b. 3d. 
Before proceeding to inspect the various points of interest in Christ Church,, 
a selection from the list of eminent men on the books of the House will 
interest visitors :— 



George IV. 

H.R.n. Prince of Wales. 

H.B.H. Prince Leopold. 

H. K. H. Prince Christian, Denmark. 

Prince Hassan, Egypt. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Sir Roljert Peel, Premier. 

William i:\irart Gladstone, Premier. 

Sir PhUip Sydney. 

Earl of Shaftesbury, philanthropist. 

John Locke, philosopher. 

William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 

John and Charles Wesley, 

Dr. Hook, author of " Hear the Church." 



Iiord Murray, " silver-tongued Murray." 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, author of 

'• O. Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?" 
Thomas Otway, dramatist, "Venice Preserred," 
• ■ rbi - - -- - 



Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 

'*Bare Ben Jonson," dramatist and poet. 

Dr. South, clerical wit and satirist. 

John Buskin, author of " Stones of Venice." 

Dr. Smith, Public Orator, 1660. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

Henry PairyLiddon ,D. D. .the eminent preacher. 

Lord Selborne (Sir Koundell Palmer). 

Peter Martyr, the Calvinist. 

Marquis of Dalhousie and Lord Elgin 

Number of students on books (1877), 1157 ; resident during Term, 244. The- 
extended front of Christ Church--400ft. length — is truly imposing in its 
architectural grandeur. The entrance is through •' Tom Gateway," at one 
period know as the " Faire Gate," erected so far as the two smaUer towers 
by Wolsey ; completed by Sir Christopher Wren (architect of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London), 1682. Wren was an undergraduate at Wadham College 
and a Fellow of All Souls' College. Over the entrance is the statue of 
Wolsey (under a niche) removed to its present position from entrance to Hall, 
1876. It was sculptured by Francis Bird, Oxford, 1718, and presented by 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, student of the foundation, and successively Bishop 
of Bristol (1685), Exeter (1689), and Winchester fl711). When Bishop of 
Bristol, Trelawny was one of the Bishops sent to the Tower of London, for 
thwarting the Popish designs of James II. (see pp. 68-9). The vaulting 
under the archway of" Tom Gateway" bears carvings of the arms of various 
benefactors to Christ Church. The Porter's Lodge is on the right-hand side, 
whence any desired information may be obtained. " Tom Gateway" is named 
from the BeU known as 

" Great Tom,*' one of the many attractions of Christ Church. The Bell 
weighs I7,6401bs.(7 tons 12cwt.), and the clapper 3421bs. The hours are struck 
by a heavy clock-hammer, 54Jlbs. weight ; and every night, at 9. 5, the Bell 
tolls a Curfew of 101, the signal for closing the various College-gates. . This 
number formerly betokened the quantity of students on the foundation, 101, 
now reduced to eighty. "Tom" is 5ft. 9in. in height, 21ft. girth, 7ft. lin. 
diameter, 6in. thick at the striking place, and is slung upon a staging of 
massive oak timber. The note is said to be B-fiat, but such is not the case, 
for " Tom" is imperfect in tone. Originally the Bell hung in Osney Abbey, 
but was removed and recast in 1680, at the cost of Bishop Fell, by Christopher 
Barker, London. It bears this inscription: — '^ Magnus Thomas Clusiua 
Oxoniensis, renatus April 8, 1680" — (** Great Tom, the door-closer of Oxford, 
renewed April 8, 1680"). "Tom" was also recast twice between 1200-1620, 
but the casting was unsuccessful. On the latter occasion Bishop Corbet 
wrote some lines in Latin upon " Tom's" renewal, from which an e^ract : — 



"Old Tom's grown young again ; the fiery cave 
Is now his cradle that was erst his grave. 
He grew up quickl}' from his mother Earth, 



For all you see was but an hour's birth ; 
Look on him well ! My life I do engage 
You ne'er saw a prettier baby for Ida {^e !' 



The lines in Milton's '* H Penseroso" are supposed to have reference to the 
sound of " Tom" being borne over the waters in time of flood :— • 
'' Over some wide- watered shore, swinging slow with sullen roar." 

Pr. Michael Hudson (Queen's College; barbarously killed at Helpson Northampton, June 6, 1648. 



THE LARGEST BELLS IN THE WORLD. 



ua 



''Tom" pealed forth his first note from his present abode May 29, 1684. 
Turning to the left, after passing through the gateway, visitors enter a small 
doorway which will take them direct to " Tom," by ascending a spiral stair- 
case of some one hundred steps. Through the latticed windows of the tower 
fine views may be obtained of Oxford in all directions. A fee of twopence is 
payable for visiting "Tom." A list of fifty bells (in different countries) is 
appended (from 443,7721b8. down to 5,6001bs.) from which a comparison of 



Tom's" size and weight may be obtained : 

lbs. 

1 EmpressAnne,Moscow,Bussia(Iiirgest), 

1736 - - - - 

2 Boris Godunoff, Moscow - 

3 St, Ivan's, Moscow - 

4 St. Peter's, Moscow - 
6 The Emperor, Nankin 

6 Novgorod Great Bell, Kussia) 

7 Kaiserglocke, Berlin (French cannon) 

1876 

8 Nankin Second Bell - - - - 

9 Nankin Third Bell - - - - 

10 Nankin Fourth Bell - - - - 

11 Nankin Fifth Bell - - - - 

12 Nankin Sixth Bell - - - - 
33 Nankin Seventh Bell - - - 
14 Nankin Eighth Bell .... 
(Nos. 6 and 8-14 are called the " Nankin Infants.") 
16 The Vienna Emperor, 1711 - - 40,000 

16 George d'Anaboise, Bouen - - 86,000 

17 Bell of Olmiitz 34,000 

18 Boman CathollcCathedralBeU, Montreal 34,000 

19 Big Ben, Westminster, 1856 - - 30,850 

(Cracked, recast smaller. See No. 21.) 

20 Erfurt Bell, Saxony, 1497 - - - 27,000 

21 St, Stephen, Westminster - - 26,500 

(Big Ben recast, 1858. See No. 19.) 

22 Great Bell of Sens .... 26,000 

23 Notre Dame, Paris, 1680 - - - 24,760 



443,772 
288,000 
144,000 
127,000 
120.000 
70,0C0 

60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 



lbs. 

24 City Hall Bell, New York - - 23,93S . 

25 Cologne Cathedral. Germany, 1448 - 29,300 ' 

26 Bell of Breslau, 1607 .... 22,000 

27 Gbrlitz Bell ..... 20,700 

28 Tom 0/ York, 1845 - - . . 20,700 

29 Bell of Bruges, 1680 - - - . 20,500 

30 St. Peter's, Rome - - - - 18,000 
81 OXFORD Great Tom, 1200-1684 (five 

times re-cast) .... 17,640 

32 Lucerne Bell, Switzerland, 1636 > 17,600 

33 Halberstadt, 1467 .... 17,600 

34 Montreal Bell, 1847 - . . . 17,300 
36 Palazzio Veccio, Florence . - 17,000 

36 Antwerp Bell 14,300 

37 Bell of Brussels . - . . 14,160 

38 Exeter Great Tom, - - - . 13,440 

39 BellofDantzic, 1463- ... 12,100 

40 Bell of Ghent, Flanders - - . ii,00O 

41 Boulogne Bell 11,000 

42 Lincoln Great Tom - - - - 10,800 

43 Tom Growler, St. Paul's, London - 10,400 

44 Old Lincoln Tom, 1610 ... 8,400 

45 Westminster 4th Quarter Bell, 1857 8,000 

46 St. Dunstan's, Canterbury . - 7,840 

47 Gloucester Clock Bell ... 7,280 
4S Worcester Great Bell ... 6,600 
49 York Second Bell .... 6,600 
60 Beverley Minster Clock Bell - - 6,600 



Descending from " Tom*' Tower, visitors will be enabled to admire the 

GREAT QUADRANGLE, 264ft. by 261ft„ the largest and most noble in 
Oxiord, forming part of Wolsey's magnificent design. The north side was- 
completed soon after the Restoration, and Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ 
Church (1660) and thirteenth Bishop of Oxford (1675), had the whole finished. 
Jn the centre is a greensward, with a small fountain. Tradition relates that 
an ancient stone cross and rostrum formerly stood on the fountain-site, from 
-which John Wicliff, the reformer (of Queen's, Merton, Balliol, and Canter- 
bury Colleges), was wont to preach to large assemblies. Subsequently a 
statue of Mercury (the messenger of the gods) occupied the centre. Tha 
Quadrangle was entirely restored in 1876-8, by Messrs. Symm and Co., 
Oxford. Architects ; Messrs. Bodley and Garner, 14, South Square, Gray'a 
Inn, London. The parapets of the building* were restored to their original 
lieight, and the panels ornamented with armorial bearings (beautifully carved 
on shields of solid stone) of Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, and the chief 
iDenef actors of the House. Over " Tom" Gateway, facing the Quadrangle, is 
a statute of Queen Anne, with arms and an inscription beneath, presented by 
IRobert Harley, Earl of Oxford (Earldom restored by Queen Anne), student 
of Christ Church, and the favourite minister of Her Majesty (see p. 71). 
The entrance to the Cathedral is on the south-east of the Quadrangle, to the 
Sail, Eatchen, and Cloisters at the south comer (right-hand), to the Dean's^ 
residence on the north-east, and to Peckwater Quadrangle, Library, Picture 
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The body of Col Henry Ireton (Trinity College) taken up and Himg on Gallows, Jan. 30, 1660. 
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Gallery, Canterbury Quadrangle, &c., at the north comer, the other buildings 
being the Canons* residences, students* rooms, &c. Before proceeding to 
inspect the Cathedral, an account of the 

BISHOPS AND BISHOPRIC OF OXFORD 

is given. The Bishopric vas founded January 6, 1542, by Henry VIII., 
separated from the See of Lincoln. It includes the County of Oxford and 
(since the election of Bishop Wilberfocce) the Archdeaconries of Berks and 
Bucks. Annual value, i^'5, 000. The following is a list of the Bishops 
(thirty-one) from foundation of See : — 

1. Hobert Kygpie or King, descended from the ancient Rinfi;s of Devonshire. 
It is Bupposed that he was born in Oxfordshire. He joined the order of Cistercians, 
Rewley Abbey, Oxford, and subsequently studied at St. Bernard's College (now St. 
John's). He was successively Abbot of Brueme (near Burford), Thame, and 
Osney, and first Bishop of Oxford. Appointed September 1, 1542. Held the See 
fifteen years. Died December 4, 1557. Buried on north side of east end of Choir 
in Oxford Cathedral. There is an illuminated window to his memory in the 
Cathedral, in which he is represented in his episcopal robes. The ruins of Osney 
Abbey form the back ground. 

Thomas Goldwell, of Gold well, Kent. Student at All Souls' College, 1520. 
Eminent in astronomy and mathematics. Appointed Bishop of St. Asaph, January 
22, 1555, Translated to Oxford by Queen Mary, appointed to succeed King, 
November 9, 1558. Mary, however, died a month after, and Goldwell never took 
the Bishopric. He was appointed to baptise converted Jews at Home, where he 
died, aged 80, about 1580. See vacant nine years. 

2. Hugh Curwen, descended from an eminent Westmoreland family. Entered 
Brasenose College about 1521. Dean of Hereford. Consecrated Archbishop of 
Dublin, September 8, 1555, aud subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 1567 
he ttuppiicated Queen Elizabeth to have llie Bishopric u£ Oxford conferred uu him, 
to which Her Majesty consented, October 8. He was consecrated on December 8.^ 
Held the See but one year, dying at Swinbrook, near Burford (where he resided), 
October 1568. Interred in Burford Church. See vacant twenty-one years. 

3. John Underbill, a native of Oxford, bom at the Cross Inn, Commarket 
Street, 1546. Entered New College about 1560, elected Perpetual Fellow, 1563 ; 
removed 1576, for questioning the procedure of Bishop Home of Winchester. 
Rector of Lincoln College 1577, and Chaplain to the Queen 1581. He was also 
Vicar of Bampton and Rector of Witney. Consecrated Bishop of Oxford December 
14, 1589. Held the See three years. Died in great poverty at London, May 15, 
1592. Buried at the upper eud of the Choir of Oxford Cathedral. See vacant eleven 
years — a lapse of forty-one years out of Elizabeth's reign of forty-four years. 

4. Jolin Bridges, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, Dean of Salisbury, 
1577, and Prebendary of Winchester. Consecrated Bishop of Oxford, February 12, 
1603. Held the See fifteen years. Died at Marsh Baldon, May 26, 1618. Buried 
in Chancel of Marsh Baldon Church. 

5. John Howson, born in St. Bride's, London, 1577 ; elected Student of 
Christ Church ; Canon, May 15, 1601 ; Vice- Chancel) or, 1602 ; Bishop of Oxford, 
September 12, 1618; consecrated at Lambeth, May 9, 1619. Held tne See nine 
years. Translated to Durham, September 18, 1628. Died Febraary 6, 1631, and 
interred in St Paul's Cathedral. 

e. Richard Corbett, bom at Ewel, Surrey. Entered Broadgates Hall (Pem- 
broke College), 1598, aged 15. Elected Student of Christ Church, 1616. Chaplain 
to James I., and promoted by him to Deanery of Christ Church, 1620. Elected 
Bishop of Oxford, July 30, 1629 ; consecrated October 19 ; installed November 3. 
Held the See four years. Translated to Norwich, April 7, 1632. Died 1685, and 
Juried in Norwich Cathedral. See St. Martin's Church (p. 137), and *• Great Tom" 
Xp. 142). A cel ebrated wit, extempore poet, and quaint preacher. 

*• The Just Devil of Woodstock," a Narrative of Apparitions, by Thos. Widdowea, printed 1660. 
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7. John Bancroft, bom at Asthall or EstweU, between Witney and Bniford, 
OzoD, 1574. Student of Christ Clmrcli, 1592. Master of University College (1609-32). 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, London. Consecrated Bishop of 'Oxford, Jane 10, 1632. 
Held the See eight years. He improved it in value, and erected the Episcopal 
Palace at Cuddesdon, 1634, costing £3,500. The Palace was burnt down by 
order of Colonel William Legge, Governor of Oxford (1644), through fear of the 
Parliament army making it a garrison. Bishop Bancroft died at W estminster, 
February 6, 1640. Buried February 12, under south waU of Cuddesdon Church. 

8. Bobert Skinner, second son of Edmund Skinner, Hector of PitchEord, 
Northamptonshire. Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 1607, aged 16, and Fdlow 
1611. Rector of Launton, near Bicester, Oxod. Elected Bishop of Bristol, July, 
1636. Translated to Oxford, 1641. Held the See twenty-two years, including the 
time he was absent from it during the Commonwealth, when he retired to the 
Bectory of Launton. He was one of the twelve Bishops who protested against the 
Protectorate, for which he was imprisoned in the Tower of London for eighteen 
weeks. After the Bestoration he was translated to Worcester, October, 1663. 
Died in 1670. Buried at east end of Worcester Cathedral choir. 

9. William Paul, bom in Eastcheap, London, 1599. Entered All Souls' 
CoUege as Clerk, 1614, aged 15, elected Fellow, 1618. Vicar of Brightwell Bald- 
win, near Watlington, Oxon, 1632. Canon of Chichester, in the reign of Charles L, 
and Bean of Lichfield, 1660. Consecrated Bishop of Oxford, December 20, 1663 { 
enthroned January 7, 1664. Held the Se« eighteen months only. Died sudd^y 
at Chinnor, May 24, 1665. Buried in chancefof Briahtwell Baldwin Church. He 
desired to rebuild Cuddesdon Palace, destroyed during the Civil War. The 
materials he had had collected, but death intervened. 

10. Walter Blandford, bom 1619, at Melbury Abbots, Dorsetshire. Servitor 
of Christ Church, 1635, aged 15 ; Scholar of Wadham CoUege, October 1, 163a 
Ejected for refusing to take oaths to Commonwealth, 1648. Elected Warden of 
Wadham College, 1659, which he held until 1665. Vice-chancellor, 1662-3. Pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, 1660, and Dean of the Chapel Koyal. Elected Bishop of 
Oxford, November 7, 1665, confirmed therein in St. Mary's Church, November 28, 
and consecrated in New College Chapel, December 3, Charles II. then holding court 
in Oxford. Held the See six years. Translated to Worcester, June 13, 1671 ; died 
in that City, July 9, 1675, and buried at east end of Worcester CathedraL 

11; 17athaniel Cre'we, bom at Stone, Northamptonshire. Entered Lincoln 
College, 1652. Proctor of the University, 1663, Elected Bector of Lincoln College, 
1668; and subsequently Dean of Chichester, and Clerk of the King's Closet. 
Nominated Bishop of Oxford, June, 1671 ; consecrated, Jnbr 2 ; enthroned, July 5, 
holding Headship of Lincoln College at same time. Held the See three years. 
Translated to Durham, October 22, 1674. Married, December 21, 1691. (See p. 11^. 

Id. Henry Compton, son of Spencer, Earl of Northampton, bom at Compton 
Vineat, near Brailes, Warwickshire. Entered Queen's College as a nobleman, 1649. 
Served as comet in the royal regiment under the command of Aubrey, Earl of 
Oxford. Entered Christ Church as Canon-Commoner, 1666. Elected Master of St. 
Cross's Hospital, near Winchester, 1667 ; and Canon of Christ Church, May 24, 
1669. Elevated to Bishopric of Oxford, October 20, 1674 ; consecrated at Lambeth, 
December 6. Held the See just over twelvemonths. Translated to London, 
December 11, 1675. Empowered to act as Archbishop of Canterbury, through the 
Archbishop declining to take oath of allegiance to William III., September, 1689. 
Died at Fidham, July 7, 1713. Buried in Fulham Churchyard. 

13. John Fell, son of Dean Samuel Fell, Christ Church, bom at Sunningwell, 
near Abingdon, 1625 ; educated at Thame Free Qrammar School; entered Christ 
Church, 1636, ased eleven years. Served as ensign in the army defending Oxford, 
1644-6. Ejectedby Parliamentary visitors, 1648. Restored, 1660, on the return 
of Charles ll. Elected Canon of Christ Church, July 27, 1660, and Dean, Novembcor 
30. Vice-Chancellor, 1666-9. Elevated to Bishopric of Oxford, January 8, 1676, 
consecrated at Chelsea, February^6. Held the See over ten years, and allowed to 

Harold L, son ol Canute, bom at Oxford, 1019 ; murdered (alleged) at Oxford, 1039. 
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keep the Deanery tn wmmt:nd(xm. Died (single), Jtxly 10, 1686. Buried in Oxford 
Catnedrftl. Bishop Fell had Christ Church Great Quadrangle completed, Tom 
Tower heightened, and Tom recast ; the Chaplains' Qnadransle and Fell's Buildings 
were also added, and Cuddesdun Palace rebuilt. Bishop Fell likewise had the 
" History andAntiquities of the University" translated into Latin ; greatly improved 
the Printing Establishment, and had a classicid work printed every year to distri- 
bute to the students. His whole income he expended in works of charity and piety, 
and was most zealous for the progress of the Church of England. 

14. Samuel Parker, bom at Northampton, September, 1640. Entered Wad- 
ham College, Act Term, 1656, and subsequently Trinity College. Installed Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, June,' 1670, and Prebendary, November 18, 1672. Elected 
Bishop of Oxford, August 14, 1686. Held the See eighteen months. Died at Mag- 
dalen College, March 20, 1688. Buried in south aisle of Magdalen College Chapel. 
In early life a zealous Puritan, but went over to the Church of England. James IL 
made him a Privy Councillor and President of Magdalen College, in place of Dr. 
Hon^h, who resisted the King's commands (see pp. 68-9). 

15. Timothy Hail, son ofa wood-turner, bom 1637, in St. Catherine's parish, 
near the Tower of London. Student of Pembroke College, 1654 Took B.A. 
degree only. Rector of All Hallows Staining, Mark !^ne, London, 1687-8. 
Appointed Bishop of Oxford by James II. , for reading the Kin^s Declaration of 
Catholicism. Consecrated by Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishops of Chester 
and Chichester, October 7, 1688. The appointment gave such ofifence, bringing 
the Church into contempt, that the Dean and Canons of Christ Church refused to 
instal, the Yice-Chancelior and Heads of Houses to notice, M. As. and B.As. to take 
Orders from, or the gentry to recognise him. The Bishop of Sodor and Man was 
selected to do the duties for him, and ordained eighty-four clergymen in Magdalen 
College Chapel, May 24, 1689. Hall was in early life a Nonconformist. Died very 
poor, at Hackney, April 10, 1690, and interred in Hackney Church. 

16. John Hough, bom in Middlesex, 1653. Demy of Magdalen College, 
1669 ; Fellow, 1675. Suspected of favouring the Popish Plot, 1679, and had his 
chambers searched. Chaplain to James, Duke of Ormond, 1681 ; Prebendary of 
Worcester, 1685-7. Elected President of Magdalen College, April 15, 1687, by a 
majority of the Fellows. Deprived by James II. for opposition to his procedure 
(see pp. 68-9). Restored by bishop of Winchester, October 26, 1688. Nominated 
to Bishopric of Oxford by William III., April, 1690, and consecrated May 11. 
Held the See nine years. Translated to Ochiield, 1699 ; to Worcester, 1717. 
Died Majr 8, 1743. 

17. William Talbot, born at Lichfield, 1660. Gentleman-Commoner of Oriel 
College, 1674. Promoted to Deanery of Worcester, through the eflforts of Charles 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, his kinsman, April, 1691. Elevated to Bishopric of 
Oxford, August, 1699, consecrated September 24. Held the See sixteen years. 
Translated to Salisbury, April 23, 1715 ; to Dnblin, October, 1721. Died, 1730. 
Buried in St. James's Church, Westminster. Whilst Bishop of Oxford he 
recovered the manor of Hook . Norton, one of the original endowments of the 
See, the only ancient demesne left. 

18. John Potter, son of Thomas Potter, linendraper, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
bom 1674. Servitor of University College, 1 688 ; Fellow of Lincoln College, 1694 ; 
subsequently Canon of Christ Church, and Rerius Professor of Divinity, 1708. 
Consecrated Bishop of Oxford, May 15, 1715. Held the See twenty-two years. 
Elevated Archbishop of Canterbury, 1737. Died suddenly, of an apopletic fit, 
October 10, 1747. Buried at Croydon. Left the sum of £90,000, principally to 
his son, M.P. for St Germains. 

19. Thomas Seeker, bom at Sibthorpe, near Newark, Nottinghamshire, 1693. 
Rector of St. James, Westminster, 1732, Prebendary of Durham and Dean of St. 
Paul's, London. Bishop of Bristol, 1735. Translated to Oxford, May, 1737. 
Held the See twenty-one years. Advanced to Archbishopric of Canterbury, 1758. 

Blchard I., " C<ear-de-Leon,''boni at Beaumont Palace (near Worcester College}, OxXord, 1137. 
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Died Angust 3, 1768. Buried, by his own direction, in the passage leading from 
the garden door of his Palace to the north door of Lambeth Church. He forbado 
any monument to be placed over his grave, or epitaph to be written for him. 

20. JohJi Hume, Prebendary of Westminster. Bishop of Bristol, 1758. On 
the elevation of Bishop Seeker to Canterbury, he was translated to Oxford, 1758. 
Beld the See eight years. Advanced to Salisbury, 1766. Died 1782. Interred 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

21. Bobert Lowth, son of William Lowth, of St. John College, Oxford, bom 
1711. Student of New College. Professor of Poetry, 1741, when he delivered h^s 
lectures on the "Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews." Tutor to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Bishop of Kilmore. Bishop of St. David's, 1766. Translated to Oxford, 
September, 1766. Held the See ten years. Translated to London, April, 1777. 
Died November, 1787. Buried at Fulham. 

22. John Butler, Archdeacon of Surrey. Appointed Bishop of Oxford, 1777. 
Held the See eleven years. Translated to Hereford, 1788. Bishop Butler rose 
from an obscure family, and was supposed to have been of German extraction. 
His position was locally unpleasant from the fact of his not having graduated at 
«ither University. Placed on the Bishops' Bench by Lord North, for publishing 
some political articles in his favour during the American War, under the signature 
of " Vindex." Died at Hereford, 1802. Buried in Hereford Cathedral. 

23. Edward Smallwell, Canon of Christ Church, Chaplain to the King, 
Bishop of St. David's. Translated to Oxford, 1788. Held the See eleven years. 
Died (unmarried) at Cuddesdon, June 26, 1799, much impoverished, leaving eflfecta 
barely sufficient to discharge his debts. 

24. John Randolph (descended from a Kentish family), bom 1749, youngest 
•son of Dr. Thomas Randolph (President of Corpus Christi College, 1748-83). Student 
of Christ Church, 1767 ; Regius Professor of Greek and Divinity, 178*2 ; Canon of 
Christ Church and Prebendary of Salisbury, 1782. Elevated to the Bishopric of 
Oxford, September 1, 1799. Held the See eight years. Translated to Bangor, 
1807 ; to London, 1809. Bishop Randolph was violently opposed to the system of 
education promulgated by Joseph Lancaster, and was a great upholder of the 
"National School" scheme. He had not the slightest sympathy (it is said) with 
the efforts of the Bible Society. He passed the greater part of his life in the Uni- 
versity ; and the Crown complimented that body when it nominated him to the 
See. Author of '*Pr£electio de Linguae Graecaj Studio," "Concio ad Clerum," 
^* Sylloge Confessionum," &c. Died (suddenly), July 28, 1813. Buried at Fulham. 

25. Charles Moss, Student of Christ Church. Canon of Bath and Wells, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury Elevated to Bishopric of Oxford, February 1, 1807. Held 
the See four years. Having broken a blood vessel, he never recovered, but died at 
Cuddesdon, December 19, 1811, aged 60 (unmarried). The new and beautiful fumi- 
niture of the principal rooms in Cuddesdon Palace he bequeathed as an heirlooil) to 
the See. £3,000 were also left in aid of the Wheatley Schools, conducted on the 
system of Dr. Bell ; and £43,000 to each of his nieces. 

26. William Jackson, born 1751 ; son of Dr. William Jackson, an eminent 
physician at Stamford. Student of Christ Church, 1767 ; Prebendary of York, 
1783 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1783 ; Canon of Christ Church, 1799 ; and Preacher 
to Sociefv of Lincoln's Inn. Elevated to the Bishopric of Oxford, February 23, 
1812. Held the See four years. Bishop Jackson was elected King's Scholar at 
Westminster School, at the early age of thirteen. Whilst an under^aduate at 
Oxford, he obtained the Chancellor's Latin Verse Prize ; being the first alleged 
instance of that Prize being so obtained. The Prince Regent (George IV. ) personally 
oflfered the Bishopric to Dr. Jackson. Died (unmarried) at Cuddesdon, December 2, 
1815, aged 65 years. 

27. Edward Iiegge, bom December, 1767 ; seventh son of William, second 
Earl of Dartmouth. Student of Christ Church, and Fellow of All Souls' College, 
1789. Vicar of Lewisham, Kent, and Dean of Windsor. Consecrated Bishop of 
Oxford, March 24, 1816. Held the See eleven years. Elected Warden of All 

King John, " Lackland," bom at Beaumont Palace, Oxford, 1166— Palace destroyed, 1820 
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SouIb' College, 1817 ; resided chiefly ftt Oxford. Died (nmnarried) ftt All Souls' 
College, June 27, 1826. Buried in the College Chapel. Bishop Legge wss a most 
libenS donor to charities. He left £80,000. 

S8. Charles Uoyd, Student of Christ Church. Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1822. Consecrated Bishop of Oxford, March 4, 1827. Held the See two yeans 
only. Bishop Lloyd was Tutor to the late Rig^t Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bnrgesa 
for tiiie Uniyersity (1817-20 and 1829-8), and subsequently Prime Minister. 

29. Biohard Bagot, bom 1782 ; third son of the first Lord Bagot. Student 
of Christ Church. Fellow of All Souls' College, 1804. Dean of Canterbunr. Conse- 
crated Bishop of Oxford, August 23, 1829. Held the See sixteen years, 'mmslated 
to the See o! Bath and Wells, November, 1845. Died October, 1868. 

80. Samuel Wilberforce, bom at Clapham, London, September 7, 1805, 
third son of- William Wilberforce, Esq., the eminent philanthropist, and M.P. for 
Yorkshire. Samuel Wilberforce entered Oriel College, 1826. Rector of Bright- 
stone, Ide of Wight (first living), 1830 ; Archdeacon of Surrey and Chaplain to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, 1839 ; Canon of Winchester, 1840 ; Sub-Almoner to the 
Queen, 1844 ; Dean of Westoiinster, 1845 ; Bishop of Oxford, November 30, 
1845, The Chancellorship of the Order of the Garter was also conferred. 
Held the See the longest period known — twenty-four years. Translated to Win- 
chester, 1869. His lordship traced his descent from Ilj^rus (temp. Henry II.), who 
assumed the name of Wilberfoss, from lands acquired by marriagre with the 
daughter and heir of William Kyme, Lord of Wilberfoss. During his lordship's 
connection with the See of Oxford, nearly two millions of money were expendea in 
Church building, restoration, &c Culham Training College, and Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College were erected chiefly by the Bishop's efforts. He was also most 
prolific with his pen, producing the ''History of the American Church," 
the "Rocky Island." **Agathoe;^' " Eucharistica," the "Bible Patriarchs,'^ 
Sermons, &c. Bishop Wilberforce was accidentally killed by being thrown from his 
horse on the Surrey Downs, near Dorking, July 19, 1873. Buried in Winchester 
Cathedral It is remarkable to note three curious coincidences in the deaths of 
three Bishops — each being thrown from his horse, in the seventh decade of the 
centuries in which they happened, viz., Walter de Morton, founder of Merton 
College, Bishop of Rochester, fell from his horse, whilst fording a river in his 
diocese, October 27, 1277 ; Dr. James Johnson, Bishop of Worcester, thrown from 
his horse, in Stall Street, Bath, 1772 ; Dr. Wilberforce, as noted, July 19, 1873. 
Bishop Wilberforce was an indefatigable collector of controversial pamphlets, 
relating to questions of the day. His library contained no less than 175 thick 
octavo volumes of such, arranged according to date, and carefully indexed by him. 
They were sold at his decease to Mr. Sotheran, Strand, London, who disposed of 
them to the National Club for £1(X). There are memorials to Bishop Wilberforce 
on spot of accident, in Oxford and Winchester Cathednds, and at Cuddesdon College. 

8L John Fielder Mackameas* elected on the translation of Bishop Wilber- 
force to Winchester. Studied at Merton College, 1844 ; Fellow of Exeter, 1845. 
Vicar of Tardebiffge, near Bromsgrove. Rector of Honiton, 1855. Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral/ Consecrated at Westminster Abbey, January 25, 1870. Doctor 
of Divinity by diploma. 

Crossing the Quadrangle south-east, visitors enter 

THE CATHEDBAL, (me of the tarliest in Engla/nd, if its first foun- 
dation be considered. Transition period— Norman and Early-English Grothic. 
It stands partly on the site of the Church of St . Mary and All Saints (in ancient 
records called ** St. Mary's by the River Thames"), a portion of St. Frides- 
wide's Nunnery, founded by Didan (Viceroy of Oxford under King JEthelbald) 
and Sazfrida his^wif e, for their daughter, St . Frideswide, evrca 736-40. In 1004 
the nuns were supplanted by the Secular Canons. In 1016 two Danish noble- 
men, Sigeferth and Morkere, on a diplomatic mission to England, visited 

Edward Wootton (Hagd. Coa) author of an early ** Natural HtBtory," bom at Oxford, 1406. 
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Oxford, and were massacred by fire in St. Frideswide's Ckorch, in which, they 
had taken refuge from their enemies* pursuit. It is traditionally related that 
they had rendered themselves olmoxious to Eling iBthelred II., who desired 
Eadric, Duke of Merda, to devise means by w£ch they might be removed. 
The Church was fired, and the desire was consummated. In 1120 the Cathedral 
was commenced by Prior Gaimond (died 1 149, Chaplain to Henry I.) It was 
consecrated in 1180. From that period until 1520 the edifice remained as 
foun ded, but Cardinal Wolsey seriously mutilated the building to carry out his 
design of a more magnificent foundation. Every inch of space tells its own 
•story. The CathedrsJ has been several times restored during succeediDg years 
— notably in 1856, by Mr. J. Billing, and in 1872-6, when it was completely 
restored from designs by Sir Greorge Gilbert Scott, K. A., at a cost of ^24,000, 
a New Entrance l^ing added (20ft high, 18ft. wide). The buildiiig is cruci- 
form in shape ; and contains nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and four 
chapels, known as the Ante-Chapel (space gained by restoration), the Lady or 
Montacute Chapel, the Latin or St. Frideswide's Chapel, and St. Lucienne's 
Chapel or Old Vestry. St. Frideswide's Chapel is also called the Dormitory, 
from the number of eminent persons buried beneath its pavement. The octa- 
gonal spire (144ft. height) is supposed to be the most ancient in England, and 
springs from a square tower at the intersection of nave and aisles. The " Bonny 
Christ Church Bells" (ten) were formerly within the tower, but were removed 
in consequence of danger, 1870. Kestored and placed under the tower con- 
structed over the Hall staircase (1876-8). The interior of the Cathedral tower 
is now open to the lantern-light, and has a fine effect. Visitors enter the An!EB- 
Chapel, on the walls of which are tablets to the memories of Dean Fell, Bishop 
Lloyd (Oxford, 1827-9), Dean Gaisford (died June 11, 1855), Dr. Alex. NiooU, 
B/Cgius Professor of Hebrew, and Dr. Edward Burton, Regius Professor of 
Divinity. The Organ (western gallery) is one of the finest in Oxford— restored 
by Messrs. Gray and Davidson. Proceeding into the Nave, observe the white 
marble memorial (near third pillar west) to Bishop Berkeley (Cloyne), inscribed 
with Pope's eulogy, " To Berkeley every virtue under heaven." Berkeley died 
January 14, 1753. He dwelt for a period in Holywell, Oxford, desiring to 
become a Canon of Christ Church. The memorial to Dr. Henry Aldnch 
^Dean, 1689-1711) will be seen on the south. The triple-talented Aldnch left 
a noble tribute on learned pages— <dassical, architectural, and poetical. He was 
author of the well-known popular catch, **Hark ! thebonny Christ Church Bells," 
first published in Playford's " Musical Conpanion," 1673. The words are :— 

" * Come, come, comp^ come to prayers !' 
And the Verger troops before the Dean 



"Hark! the bonny Christ Church bells— 

1, 2, 3« 4, 5, 6,— 
They sound so wondrous great, so woundy 

sweet, 
As they trowl so merrily, merrily. 
Oh ! the first and second bell. 
That eveiy day, at four and ten, cry. 



Tinlde, tinkle, ting, goes the small bell at nine, 
Te call the bearers home ; 

But the devil a man 

wmieavehiscan 
Till he hears the mighty Tom." 



Dividing the chancel from the aisles are exquisitely wrought iron screens, 
composed of thousands of small pieces, curved and wielded together, with 
enriched terminations, copied from Queen Eleanor's tomb ( Westminster 
Abbey), the ancient work on Merton College doors, &c. Behind the stalls the 
screens are heightened, and formed into canopies over the Dean's and Canons' 
seats* The seats are Italian walnut- wood, richly-carved-— those in the choir 
having scriptural subjects carved upon them, surmounted by appropriate 
jQgures. The seats of the Dean, Sub- Dean, and Canons are on either side of 
•choir-entrance. The Leciebn, or Beading-pedestal, is of ancient pale brass, 
parcel-silvered, enriched with amethysts, &a — having base of delicate filagree, 

T. Cooper (Mfl£d.}, Dean of Chiist Church, Bp. of Lincoln and ^^^chester, bom at Oxford, 1524. 
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with lions supporting shields, emblazoned with arms of Christ Church and the 
University. The stem bears figures of St. Frideswide, Cardinal Wolsey, and 
Bishop King (first Bishop of Ouord), sarmounted by a globe bearing an eagle. 
Designed by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. I^resented by the Revs. T. V. Bayne 
and H. L. Thompson, ThA Seventeenth Century Bible j in rich velvet binding, 
enriched with amethysts, was presented by the three daughters of Dean 
liddell. A small Crypt (or Chamber) is under the Lectern, imagined by soma 
authorities to be the Buridlrplace of 8t J'rideewide, The Pulpit is on the 
south side by fourth pillar. Representations of the ** Seven Cardinal Virtues/* 
copied from those in the Church of Knights of St. John, Malta, are inserted' 
in the pavement of the choir. The A Itar is of cedar-wood, with beautifully 
carved caps and bosses. The Altar Bible (two volumes), presented by Canon 
Robert King, bears an inscription, ''For God and the Church !" Used whei> 
Charles I. worshipped in the Cathedral during the Civil War. The Altar 
Floite, richly chased, is very ancient — ^portions being from Osney Abbey. 

THE BISHOP'S THRONE, on the south, was erected as a memorial to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, Oxford and Winchester (see p. 148). The Bishop 
was accidentally killed by a fall from his horse, on the Surrey Downs, near 
Dorking, July 19, 1873. The throne, of the finest walnut- wood, cost, £1,000. 
Designed by SirG. G. Scott, R.A. Carved by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. 
The figures on summit of gableS represent Jesus Christ, Virgin Mary, and St. 
Frideswide — a finial forming the fourth. On the angles are carvings of beads of 
Bishops St. Birinus (Dorchester, 640) ; St. Remigius (Lincoln, 1070) ; St. Hugh 
(Lincoln, 1200) ; and St. Groteste, 1220. The comers have figures of th& 
Evangelists — SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. At the back is a medallion, 
of the Bishop (Oxford, 1846-69). 

Fvhlic Services twice daily, 10 a.m. and 5 p. m. Earlier and later services are 
also held — ^the first attended by all members of the House, the prayers being 
read in Latin. The custom observed in St. George's Chapel Royal, Windsor, 
is also in use in the Cathedral : the versicle, " O, Lord, save the Queen 1"^ 
with response, being chanted at end of anthem before prayer for the Queen. 
There is an excellent choir of first-class voices. Passing from the chancel^ 
visitors enter the 

LADY or MONTACUTE CHAPEL (also called the Dean's Chapel), 

founded by Lady de Montacute in the fourteenth century. She was th& 

daughter of St. Peter de Montfort, Beldesert Castle, and consort of Baron 

Montacute, ancestor of the Salisbury family. Lady Montacute died 1353, 

Notice the Vyner Memorial Window (1873), east-end, with figures of Samuel, 

David, St. John, and Timothy, with events in the life of each beneath. 

Inscription at foot, " Ye shall have tribulation ten days— Be thou faithful 

unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life." In the wall beneath is a 

brass, on which is inscribed: — 

" To the dear memory of Frederick Grantham Vyner, bem May, 1847,-~ediicated at Ston and in 
this House, who was murdered by Greek Brigands, April 21, 1870, after an a^ony of ten days, in 
which he so bore himself as to win from his countrymen their leve and admiration, which had 
always been the tribute of his friends. The adjoining window has been placed by his sorrowing 
contemporaries at Christ Chureh. His life M-as lirely and pleasant" 

The locality of the murder was Delissi, Greece. Adjoining the " Vyner 
Window is that presented by Dr. Corfe, 1875, named " St. Ceoolia's Window," 
from the order of St. Cecilia, of which Wolsey, the founder of Christ Church, 
was Cardinal. On pillars at west-end of the Lady Chapel are two monuments- 
with efl&gies— that on the south being Dean Godwin, Vice-Chancellor, died 

1620, aged 65 ; and that on the north. Dr. Bobert Burton (Brasenose College, 

■ . — . 

Bev. John Garband (New Coll.), an eminent theol(^;lan and preacher, bom at Oxford, 1644< 
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1693), fttndent of Christ Church, Vicar of St. Thomas' Church, and author of 
the ^' Anatomy of Melancholy." Beneath is the following inscription (written 
by himself) : — 

"Panels notns, pancioribiu ignotus, hie jacet Democritns Innlor, cui yitam dedit et mortem, 
MelanchoUa. Obit. Vin. Id. Jan.. A.o. M.DC.XXXIX." 

TTamlatwi\r-^* Known to few, unknown to less, here iies Democritus, lonior, to whom Melan- 
choly imparted both life and death. Died the eighth day of January, in the year of Christ, 1689." 

THE TOMBS, of great antiquity, between the Lady and Latin Chapels, 
will attract attention. Three in number, each having effigy on summit — 1, 
Sir George Nowers, or De Nodariis, died 1425 (stated by some historians as 
that of Henry de Bathe, Justiciary of England, 1292), this tomb undoubtedly 
consists of two distinct memorials, the lower portion forming one, and the 
slab with recumbent effigy (Nowers) on the top another — it is surmised that 
the upper part was brought from Tackley Church (twelve miles from Oxford), 
one of the manors of the Nowers being in that village, and a second at 
ChurchiJl (near Chipping Norton) Oxon.; 2, Prior Guimond, founder of the 
Cathedral, died 1149 ; 3, Lady de Montacute, donor of the Lady Chapel and 
Christ Church Meadow, died 1353. From this point visitors proceed into the 

LATIN CHAPEL (so called from Latin services formerly held within it), 
or St. FRIDESWIDE'S, the oldest portion of the Cathedral. The illuminated 
window, erected in memory of Canon Bull, (died 1859), represents BctfM» w, 
the Life of 8t Frideswide the Virgin, first Abbess of the Nunnery (see p. 148). 
She was sought in marriage by Algar, King of Mercia, but refused ; and the 
incidents of the pursuit to attain his desire are shown in the window. It is 
traditionally related that he was struck blind by lightning whilst pursuing St. 
Frideswide. The top lights show the death of St. Frideswide, and her con- 
veyance to Paradise by convoys of angels, the trees of life and knowledge, &c. 

The Shrinb of St. Frideswide (alleged) will interest visitors. It is 
supposed that this Shrine was erected about 1480, over a tomb which bore 
brass effigies of a man and woman, said to have represented Didan and his 
wife Saxfrida, parents of St. Frideswide. It consists of a lai^e altar-tomb, 
over which is a magnificent Gothic Shrine, richly decorated with tabernacle- 
work. Vaulted stonework, beautifully executed, separates the upper division 
of the Shrine from the lower. The upper stage, formed of wood, is richly 
carved and handsomely canopied. The bones of the saint are supposed to 
have been removed here (from the Crypt before mentioned) in ] 289. Her 
remains were exhumed several times. In Edward YL's reign they were flung 
into an adjoining garden, and on the death of the wife of Peter Martvr (the 
first married Canon of Christ Church), her body was placed in the tomb of St. 
Frideswide. When Queen Mary ascended the throne circumstances changed, 
the bones of St. Frideswide were replaced, and those of Mrs. Martyr con- 
signed to the garden. A compromise was effected in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the remains of both being placed in one grave, with the inscription, *^ Here 
rests religion with superstition." (See p. 38 for accoimt of Peter Martyr's 
connection with Oxford.) The Shrine was regarded by superstition in bygone 
days to be unsafe for any monarch of England to approach. In reality it is 
not the Shrine at all, but only the watching-chamber of the monks who 
guarded the Shrine, dating from the reign of Henry YIII. On the floor of 
St. Frideswide's Chapel are several brasses and memorials of departed 
worthies. The windows have remains of ancient illuminated glass. The 
North Aisle is next entered, in which visitors will observe the 

Lothian Window (central), presented by Marquis of Lothian, 1876, as 

ft memorial to his brother, a student of tiie foundation, in magnificent 

^ ' ■ ... I — . I ■ — — « 

Dr. John Underhill (New Coll.), third Bishop of Oxford, bom at Cross Inn, Commarket, 1646.- 
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illuminated glass^ executed in a masterly manner. The subject represented 
is *^ St. Michael driving the Dragon and Fallen Angels from Heaven." The 
tomb of James Souoh or Zouch (died 1503), a bene&ctor to the House in the 
fifteenth oenturv, will be noticed in this part of the edifice. The west 
window, '^ Jonah under the Gourd at Nineyen/' dates from cxrtix 1630, and is 
supposed to be by AbraJiam Yon Ligne. There is a memorial to Biahc^ 
James of CfJcutta, near this spot, and memorial-windows to the Hevs. Cynl 
Page and Fremantle. Passing into the BqmXK A\»U^ four memorial- windows 
(three to students drowned), will attract the visitors' notice : — 1. (TTetft^, 
To Mr. Edward Denison, M.P. for Newark^ whose name is cherished by the 
poor of London as a ^' household word," m consequence of his exhaustive 
labours for their amelioration. He died at Melbourne, Australia, 1870. The 
figures in the window are symbolical of '^ Faith, Hope, and Charity." % 
\SouiK)i To Mr. George Rankine Luke, accidentally drowned, 1862. 3. 
fac^jotrUn^), To Mr. John Walter (Christ Church), son of Mr. John Walter 
[Exeter College), M.P. for Berks, and chief proprietor of ^' The Times" Csee 
pp. 62-4.) The deceased fi;eDtleman was the fourth of the family bearing the 
name of ** John Walter— his death breaking the four-fold link of the 
name connected with "The Times." Mr. Walter was accidentally drowned 
in the lake at Bearwood Park, Berks (the family seat), Christmas-Eve, 1 870, 
whilst endeavouring to rescue his relatives — the ice having given way during 
skating. The subjects represented in the window are — '^ Saul casting a 
Javelin at David, ""Baruch and Jeremiah in Prison," ** Joseph leading the 
Virgin," "The Betrayal," "St. John following our Lord," and *'SS. Lukp 
and PauL" The inscription at base — ''Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it." 4 (nea;f), To Mr. George Manuel Dasent, 
drowned while bathing at Sandford I^hsr (three miles from Oxford), April 
30, 1872. Under eadi window are inscribed brasses. There is a tablet 
adjoining to the memory of Dr. Pocock, the skilled orientalist, bom in the 
IMtrish of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, November 8, 1604 ; entered Mag- 
dalen Hall (now Hertford College), 1618 ; Fellow of Corpus Christi, 1628 ; 
Begins Professor of Arabic, 1636 ; Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1648. Died 
September 10, 1691. A few steps round the comer is a monument to Sir 
William Brunckner, Lord Viscount Brunckner, of Castle Lyons, Ireland, a 
staunch royalist, gentleman of Privy Chamber to Charles L and Chamberlain 
to Charles II. when Prince of Wales. Died at Oxford, during the rebellion, 
November, 1645. The monument also commemorates Dame Winifrid Leigh, 
his wife, died in London, July 20, 1649, Their effigies (in relief), connected 
by a death's head, are noticeable. Viedtors next enter 

ST. LUCIENNE'S CHAPEL (known as the Old Vestry). It contains 
several monuments, and the ** St. Thomas k Becket" window. The face of 
Becket has been entirely obliterated. This was carried out by command 
of Henry VIII., who issued orders that no likeness of the Archbishop on 
glass, wood, stone, or illuminated missal, should be allowed to exist, so great 
was Ms hatred for Thomas of Canterbury. The subject of the window is the 
** Murder of St. Thomas k Becket." (One of the severe lAeasiures of Becket 
in Oxford is noted on p. 129.) At the east comer of St. Ludenne^s Chapel is 
Bishop Kynge*s (or King) Tomb (last Abbot of Osney Abbey and first Bishop 
of Oxford — see pp. 140, 144^, and the small illuminated window adjoining 
represents the Bishop in robes, and Osney Abbey in the background. Von 
Ligne is supposed to have been the artist. The window was taken out for 
preservation before the capitulation of Oxford, 1646, and replaced at the 

Bev. John Prime, New Coll., flnt City Xectarer,l^car of Addertraiy, Qzon, loom at Oxford, 1S52, 
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!RestoTation, 1660. In the gallery of the south aisle are plaoed remains <A 
the old Priory, some pieces of the ort^mal Shrine of St. Frideswide, a carious 
piece of sculptured Norman archiieoture, Ac There is no record of the 
consecration of any Bishop in the Cathedral antU Februonr 1, 1874, when 
the Rev. Charles Waldegrayo Samdford, D.D., Tutor and Censor, was con* 
secrated to the Bishopric of Qibraltar by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Dean of Christ Church, who preached the sermon, remarked that no 
ceremony so august had been performed in the Cathedral for seven hundred 
years — when Henry II. ordered the Archbishop of Canterbury to witness the 
translation of the relics of St. Frideswide to the Shrine erected for their 
reception. The Cathedral was first lighted with gas in 1B74. Betuming up 
the south aisle, visitors leave the Ca&edral by a small door (left) leading 
into the cloisters. T]^ere are several tablets (with Latin and English inscrip- 
tions), including two to Peninsular heroes (killed in action), as foUows : — 

" Thomas Maraden Jodrell, Esq., MA., Stndent of this House, and Captain in his Majesty's 
85th Regiment of Foot. In the disastrous attack upon Bosetta, April 8. 1807, though his own 
regiment was in the field, he offered himself as aide-de-camp to Brigadier-Qeneral Oswald, and 
was the bearer of his orders to recall a body of our gallant troops, who were suffering under a 
severe fire of musquetry flrom the walls of the town. He saw his danger, and mtt it with the 
spirit of a soldier. He fell in the discharge of his duty. They who, within these walls, were the 
guardians and instructors of his youth, and they who shared with him the endearing intimacies 
of early hfe, have placed this Tablet to his memory." 

"Charles Taylor, Esq., M.A., formerly Student of this Bouse, lieutenant-Colonel in his 
Majesty's 20th Kegiment of Light Dragoons. He had the merit of having formed and disciplined 
that Raiment himself ; and, at the head of a small part of it, in the Battle of Vimeira, August 
21, 1808, he attacked and defeated a very superior body ef the enemy's cavalry, who were advand- 
ing rapidly against the flank of the oOth and 52nd Regiments of Foot. lie fell in the moment of 
victory. His first and earliest friends, who knew that they were dear td him, and he was dear to 
them, have placed this TaUet to his memory." 

The University Sermon is preached in the Cathedral on Ascension and 
Christmas days. Turning to the left, visitors approach the 

CHAPTER HOUSE, entered by a noble Norman doorway, circa 1180. A 

Canon's order is necessary for inspection. In the outer room the Fovmic^Um 

Stone of Wolsey*s College, Ipaioich, is preserved, having this inscription : — 

" Anno Christ!, 1628, et regni Henrici. octavi, regis Anglite 20, mensis vero Junii 15, positum 
per Johannem epm. Lidensem"-~(ie. John Holt, Bishop of Lydda). 

There is likewise a portion of the tomb of Longsword's wife (from Osney 
Abbey) and several portraits. The Chapter-room (54fk. by 24ft.) is almost 
fidmilar to that at Chester. A curious chest, table, and wainscoting (Eliza- 
bethan) will attract attention. The room contaios portraits of Henry VII. (2), 
Queen Elizabeth of York (his consort), Henry VIII., Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, Cardinal Wolsey, Canon Peter Martyr, Deans Fell, Aldrich (3), 
and Jackson, and several Bishops. From the Chapter House, visitors pass 
through an archway into the area of the 

New Buildings (1862-6). Venetian Gothic. Cost, £20,000. Length, 350ft. 
Height of central tower, 90ffc. Rooms for fifty-five students. Architect^ 
Sir Thomas Deane. A thoroughfare under the tower conducts direct into the 

BROADi NEW MEADOW, AND RIVERSIDE WALKS. The Broad 
Walk (formerly called the Wide Walk) is about a quarter-mile in length, 
forming a promenade. Deans Fell and Aldrich raised and improved the Walk. 
The gathering of the Heads of Houses, Professors, and other notabilities in 
the Walk on Show- Sum) ay, preceding Commemoration Week (June), is the 
''event of the seasoa" The New Meadow Walk, 600yds. length, formed 
1868, leads direct to the river Thames, in Oxford classically named ''The 
Isis. " The Riverside Walks, on the banks of the Thames and Cherwell, are a 

T. Harlot, St Mary Hall, traveller, author of " Kew-foond Land of Yiiginia/' bom at Ozfor J, 1600. 
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mile-and-quarter in extent. Seats are placed at intervals from which visitors 
may survey the charming landscape presented to their view. The confluence 
of the two rivers takes place at the south-east of the Walks, just beyond 
the College Boats. An account of the Boat Races on the river is given at 
pp. 3-5 Returning again through the New Buildings, visitors cross the 
CInaDlains' Quadrangle (built by Bishop John Fell, 1672 — see pp. 145-6 — ^the 
north side being part of the ancient Refectory of St. Frideswide), and pass 
under the Hall Tower (heightened, 1876-8), in the upper portion of which the 

BoKNY Chbist Chubch Bells were re-hung, 1872. The Bells are ten in 
number ; the oldest being the tenth, 1689, and the ninth the latest, 1749. 
The tenor weighs 42cwt., and is in 0-sharp. They were restored, 1871, by 
Mr. A. White, campanologist, Besilslegh, Berks. Seven were cast for Osney 
Abbey, but have been since recast, and three added.. Attached to Christ 
Church change-ringers is the " oldest ringer in England" for a long period 
^Jonathan Pavier, bom at South Hincksey, Oxford, May 31, 1779 ; living 
1877, aged 98. His first *' touch*' was in 1807, and his greatest achievement, 
1815, in changes of 10,008. From this portion of Christ Church, visitors make 
their way into the Kitchen, Lecture-room, and Hall. Note the single support- 
ing pillar, 80ft. high (date, 1640), and the fan tracery. The arms of Charles I. 
and Prince of Wales* feathers are on the bosses. Proceeding into 

THE KITCHEN, an interesting specimen of an ancient English cooking 
apartment, remaining as erected by Wolsey, 1528, observe the curious 
Gridiron, supported by four wheels, measuring 4ft. 6in. by 4ft. lin., used for 
dressing whole joints prior to the introduction of spits or ranges. The 
Kitchen was the first part of the House finished. Making exit from the 
apartment, and passing up the staircase, the Ijobby is entered, in which there 
are twenty-eight portraits of dignitaries of the Church, &c., by Vandyke, 
Lely, Romney, and other artists. The centre doors conduct visitors into 

THE HALL, a magnificent refectory, standing only second to Westminster 
Hall. Date, 1529. Length, 115ft.; width, 40ft.; height, 50ft. Roof, Irish 
oak, decorated with armorial bearings of Henry VIII.; Cardinal Wolsey; 
the Sees of Bath, Durham, Lincoln, and York ; St. Alban's Abbey, &c. It 
was damaged by fire, 1720, and repaired at the expense of Canon John Ham- 
mond. The sides are half-wainscoted. At the top of the wainscot is a 
handsome cornice-moulding, with a series of shields of arms beneath, em- 
blazoned with bearings of Henry VIII. and Wolsey alternate. The bay- 
window to right of dais is a splendid specimen of heraldic illumination, 
executed by Messrs. Powell, of London, at cost of Ven. Archdeacon Clerke, 
Sub-Dean of the House. Two of the four centre lights represent the Prince 
of Wales* feathers, the Red and White Roses of England, the Thistle, and 
the S or link between St. George and the Dra£;on in the Order of the Garter, 
There are also the seven sets of arms borne by his H.R.H., and the initial 
letters A. E. The lower part bears an inscription : '^Albertus Edwardus, 
Princeps WaUise, Dux CornubisB, admissus die Octobris, 1859.** The motto, 
*| Ich Dien,'* is likewise emblazoned across the bottom. The two parallel 
lights bear arms, motto, and insignia of Prince Frederick WiUiam Charles of 
Denmark, with initials F.F., exhibiting red castles and white elephants, and 
motto, "GodogKongen.** Across the two lights is the inscription ; "Christi- 
mus Fredericus GuHelmus Carolus heris Danse, admissus Octobris 20, 1863 .** 
The upper lights represent the Christ Church arms (two black rooks, a red 
rose on gold ground, a large white cross with red lion in the centre, and four 
blue lioDs heads on black surface) ; the City arms ; arms of Archdeacon of 
Oxford (Virgin Mary and Child) ; and private crest of the donor, with initials, 

B&ron Carlton Dudley, Viscount Dorchester, bom at Oxford, 1578— <Ued 1681. 
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C.C.C. In connection with the latter, the window bears the following: — 
'^Alumnus, 1814 ; Oanonicus, 1845 ; Sub-Deaconus, 1851 ; anno salutis^ 
1867." Beneath this, ^'Hanc fenestram in honorem illustrium decorum 
Princeps omandum curavet Carolus Gierke, S. T. P., Hujusce Adies." The 
portraits (seventy-one in number) adorning the walls, are specimens of the 
best masters, including Gainsborough, Hogarth, Holbein, KneUer, Lawrence, 
Sir Peter Lelj, Mengs, Owen, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Shee, Vandyke, 
Van Loo, Mrs. Walker, Zucchero, &c. Over the high table the portraits of 
Henry VIIL and Wolsey, by Holbein ; Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero ; 
Deans Samuel and John Fell, Francis Atterbury (the exiled Bishop of 
Rochester), Dean Henry Aldrich, and others will attract notice. On the right- 
hand side, No. 32, represents Dean FeU, Bishop of Oxford (see p. 145), Dr. 
Dolben, Archbishop of York (wounded at Battle of Marston Moor), and 
Canon Allestree, three divines, in their canonical habits, reading the Liturgy 
of the Church of England (during its prohibition at the time of the Re- 
bellion and Cromwell's Protectorship) in the lodgings of Dr. Willis, Canter- 
bury Quadrangle. Dr. Allestree bequeathed his library to the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. He was buried at Hampton Ridware, Staffordshire, with 
the followiug epitaph : — 

" Underneath lies tlie body of Thomas Allestree, M.A., late Rector of this Parish and.Prebend> 
ary of lichfleld, who was a Minister of the Church of England 64 years. He composed 500 sermons, 
and preached 6000 times. He died the 30th day of Jnne, 1716, in the 78th year of this age." 

Ko. 31, by Lely, adjoiniDg, is a portrait of John Locke, student, author of the 
" Essay on the Human Understanding," for which Locke was only paid the sum 
of ^30, although it occupied his study for twenty years . Locke entered Christ 
Church, 1652. It being reported in 1684 that he was disloyal, letters passed 
between the Earl of Sunderland and Bishop Fell on the matter, the Bishop 
taking Locke's part, but stating he would obey the commands of the Govern- 
ment respecting him. Locke was abroad at the time, and the Bishop wrote 
io the Earl to say that if he was not in Englaud and at Christ Church 
by January 1, 1685, he should proceed to expel him for contumacy. The 
following was the Earl's answer : — 

" To the Bishop of Oxford.~Whitehall, Nov. 12, 1684. 
" My Lord.— Having communicated your lordship's letter of the 8th to his Majesty, he 
has thought fit to direct me to send you the enclosed, containing his commands for the immediate 
expulsion of Mr. Locke. Sundbbland." 

" f o the Bight Reverend Father in Ood, John, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Dean of Christ Church, 
and to our trusty and well-beloved, the Chapter there. Bight Reverend Father in Ood, and 
trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well — Whereas we have received information of the 
factious and disloyal behaviourjof Locke, one of the students of that our Collie, we have thou^t 
fit hereby to signify our will and nleasure to you, that you forthwith remove him from ma 
student's place, and deprive him of all rights and advantages thereunto belonging. For which 
this shall be your warrant. And so we bid you heartily farewell. Oiven at our Court of White- 
hall, the 11th of November, 1634. By his Majesty's command. Sumdsblamd." 

Thb Reply of Bishop Fell :— 

" To the Earl of Sunderland.— Nov. 16, 1684. 
" Right Honourable.— I hold myself bound in duty to signify to your Iiordship, that his 
Majesty's conunand for the expulsion of Mr. Locke, from this CoUege, is fully executed. 

"JOH. UXON." 

In St. Mark's Library, Venice, there is a MS. in the handwriting of Locke, 
consisting of notes on medical subjects, which is the more curious if, as has 
been said, Locke was averse from allowing it to be known that he once in- 
tended to practise medicine. The same institution also contains a copy of 
the original of the first Act of the Fundamental Constitution for the Govern- 
meet of Carolina, by John Locke. It had always been supposed that thia 
Oonstitution was Uie work of Locke, but its certainty is proved by the MS. 

^ ■ - ■ -- - — , — ■ - — 

sir Tobie Matthew, Jesuit, son of Dean of Christ Church and Archbp. of York, bom at Oxford, 1578 
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Among the eyents of hiBtoric interest taking place in the quaintly-graven 
Hall of Ohrist Church may be mentioned tne banquet to Henry YHI. in 
1533 ; the public disputations in the reign of Edward VI. ; the dramatic 
performances on Queen Elizabeth's visit, 1566 (see p. 45), also in 1605 and 
1615 on visits of James I. (see pp. 54-6), and on visit of Charles I., 1636 ; 
Charles also assembled his Parliament in the Hall, January 2, 1644 (see p. 65). 
Handel, the celebrated composer, gave concerts in the Hall, July 12 and 
13, 1733. A public banquet was given, June 14, 1814, to the Allied 
Sovereigns, the Buke of York, Prince Metteroich, Marshal Prince Blucher, 
&c. The Hall was filled with distinguished persons of rank, science, and art 
(900 in number). The veteran Blucher addressed the assemblage in his 
native tongue, '' which was immediately eloquently translated into English by 
the Prince Regent, George IV." (seep. 79-80). H.RH. Prince of Wales 
was entertained at dinner in the Hall, November 1, 1859 (see p. 84). Passing 
from the Hall, the Lecture-room is entered from the staircase. The 
room contains fourteen portraits— Edward Harley. second Earl of Oxford, 
founder of the Harleian libranr (by Kneller) ; Robert Harley, fourth Earl 
of Oxford, died 1790 ; Bishop Moss, Oxford, 1807, &c. Proceeding into the 
Great Quadrangle again, visitors pass along the eastern side (straight) to 
^' Kill-Canon" Gateway, so named from the pernicious effects of its draughty 
situation, and enter 

PECKWATER QUADRANGLE, deriving its name from an ancient Inn, 
standing at the south-west comer of the present court, kept by Ralph (or 
Radulph) Peckwater, who conveyed it (1260) to Giffard, Baron Brimsfield, 
founder of Gloucester Hall (Worcester College). Peckwater Inn was used 
for study in Civil Law until reign of Henry YIIL The King presented it to 
the foundation. Vine HaU was on the east-side of Quadrangle. During the 
time Brian Duppa was Dean of Christ Church (1629-38), the present noble 
square was formed. In 1705 the east, north, and west sides were rebuilt 
from design by Dr. Clarke, under superintendence of Dean Aldrich. Canon 
Antony i^kdcllfe bequeathed £3,000 towards the buildings, which are sup- 
posed to be one of the most correct examples of Palladian architecture 
m the kingdom, excess of ornament being studiously avoided. They com- 
prise seventy-two sets of rooms and Canon's residence. It was in this Quad- 
rangle that the '^ Surplice Riot" took place, 1660. Some students, led by 
William Penn (who entered Christ Church during the Protectorate), fell upon 
others when they appeared for the first time in white surplices, after the 
Restoration, and tore the hated garments into shreds. For this action Penn 
was expelled. On the south-side of the Quadrangle will be observed the 

PiCTUBE Gallery and Library, with superb front of massive Corinthian 
pillars. Standing apart from any other building, and yet forming one side 
of the square, its prominence confers a grandeur to the locality. Commenced 
1716 ; completed, 1761. Design by Dr. G. Clarke, Fellow of All Souls, M.P. 
for the University. The lower portion of the edifice forms the Picture 
Gallery, the upper the Library. Otto Nicholson, donor of Conduit (see p. 65), 
Archbishop Wake (1837), Browne Willis, General Guise, the Earl of Orrery, 
Mr. Cracherode, and many ot&ers, have been munificent donors to the insti- 
taiion. Entering the Lobby, a collection of thirteen busts will attract 
attention, including the four Georges, Dean Jackson (removed from the 
Cathedral), Dr. Busby, Francis Burton (by Chantrey), &c. Proceeding into 

THE PICTURE GALLERY visitors will find a very rare collection of 
paintings (254 in number), extremely valuable. They were principally 
bequeaSied by Brigadier-General Guise, 1765, and Hon. W. T. H. Fox- 

Bev. H. Jackson, Coipus Ghiisti ColL, author of '' Ck)mmentar7 on dcero,'* )K>m «fe Oxford, 1084. 
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Strangways, 1828. Those in the west gallery are of the celebrated Italian 
schook, arranged chronologically from ^mabue to the Carracci (twenty-six). 
Several are original specimens of the early masters before oil painting wafr 
invented, from the studios of Giotto di Bondones, Duccio di Buoninsegna^ 
Gaddi, Margaritone, &c. A complete catalogue m^ be obtained from tiie 
janitor. A brief selection is made :— No. 11, St. JBranciSi by Margaritone, 
1275 ; No. 12, Triptych — ^Madonna and Child between a crucifixion, and St 
Francis receiving the Stigmata, Oimabue, 1300 ; No. 33, Virgin and St. John 
at foot of the cross, attributed to Andrea Mantegna, a fragment saved from 




Nativity, by Titian (belonged to Charles I., sold by Parliament during the 
Rebellion) ; No. 168, Mountebank on Horseback, drawing a Clown's Toothy 
by D. Battaglia ; No. 227, Italian Buffoon drinking, by Annibale Carracci ; 
No. 249, Butcher's Shop (same), representing Agostino, Annibale, Gobbo, and 
Lodovico Carracci in the garb of butchers, said to have been painted to check 
the conceit of the mother, who was exceedingly proud of her sons. The^ 
mother is represented in the background. The Picture Gallery is generally 
hurried through, but such should not be the rule, for it contains most valu- 
able gems, (m the staircase leading to the Library is a statue of Jolm Locke^ 
(by Rysbrack), presented by WiUiam Locke (see p. 166). 

THE LIBRAKY (142ft. length, 30ft. width, 37ft. height) contains magni- 
fioent collections of books, manuscripts, coins, &c. Among the curiosities ace 
Cardinal Wolsey's Prayer Book ; the Book of Proverbs, beautifully written and 
illuminated by Mrs. Inglis ; Charles II. 's Mandate for the Expulsion of John 
Locke, with his autograph ; Latin Exercise Book of the Duke of Gloucester 
fQueen Anne's last son), with corrections by his tutor, Bishop Burnet ; IJie 
ihriginal Score of the May-Day Hymn sung on Magdalen College Tower, com- 
posed by Dr. Benjamin Rogers, Christ Church, 1685, the words written bjr 
Dr. Thomas Smith, Fellow of Magdalen College, who was twice expelled by 
successive Kings, James II. and William IIL-^died 1710 ; and some rare 
works of Erasmus and Martin Luther. The Coins comprise Anglo-Saxon, 
Arabic, Indian, Roman, and other foreign and English specimens of great 
rarity, including complete sets of the remarkable Zodiac Coins of Hindoostan. 
A reminiscence of a member of Christ Church is appropriately noted here- 
Richard Hakluyt, a student of Christ Church, 1570, a native of Yetton, Here- 
fordshire, a '^ stay-at-home traveller," issued a curious work in 1598, entitled 
<(The Principal ^vigations, Yoiages, Traffigves, and Discoueries of the E^lish 
Nation, by Richard Baklvyt, Master of Artes, and sometime Student of ^rist 
Churdi in Oxford." A good copy of this admirable work is worth about .fSO, 
its value continually increasing. The earlier pages contain an account of* 
a voyage made round the north-coast of Norway and Russia, considered 
authentic, being gathered from the lips of noted seamen who assembled at 
Wapping, London. A portion of the work is devoted to '^ The Voyage of 
Octher, made to the north-east parts beyond Norway, reported by himselninto 
Alfred, the famous King of England, about the yere 890." The Norseman. 
Octher sailed round the north of Norway and Laplaud into the White Sea, and 
probably discovered the mouth of the River Dwina. Wood remarks that the^ 
work being by Hakluyt '^ performed with great care and industry, cannot but, 
be an honour to the realm of England." Thomas Randolphe, of Badlesmere 
Kent, student of Christ Church, wrote " An Account of his Embass^e to tha 
Emperor of Russia," 1568, which was included in " Richard Hakluyt's* 

Key. Barton Holyday, Ch. Ch., author of a *' Surrey of the World," poem, bom at Oxford, 1688. . 
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Voyages." Leaving Peokwater Quadrangle, and turning to the left, the small 

Canterbury Quadrangle is entered. Here stood Canterbury College, founded 

October, 1363, by Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, for the study of 

Canon Law. Henry VIII. presented Canterbury College to Christ Church at 

the suppression of minor foundations. In 1775 the north and east sides were 

rebuilt, and the soutli side 1783, chiefly at expense of Dr. Robinson, Primate 

of Ireland, who gave £4,000. The magnificent Canterbury Gateway (Doric) 

was built 1778. The design furnished by Mr. Wyatt. John Wicliff was the 

iBrst Warden of Canterbury College, and thus his name has become interwoven 

with the annals of Christ Church (see p. 27— ** John Wicliff at Oxford"). A 

transcription of his epitaph in Lutterworth Church, Leicestershire, will form a 

fitting conclusion to the tour through Christ Church : — 

" Sacred to the memory of John Wicliff, the earliest champion of ecclesiastical reform in 
England. He was bom in Yorkshire in the year 1824. In the year 1375 he was presented to the 
Bectory of Lutterworth, where he died on the 8ist of December, 1384. At Oxford he acquired 
not only the renown of a consunmiate schoolman, but the far more glorious title of the Evangelic 
Doctor. Uis whole life was one perpetual struggle against the corruptions and encroachments of 
the Papal court, and the impostures of its devoted auxiliaries, the mendicant fraternities. His 
labours in the cause of Scriptural Truth were crowned by one immortal achievement,his translation 
of the Bible into the English tongue. This mighty work drew on him. indeed, the bitter hatred of 
all who were making merchandise of the popular credulity and ignorance. But he found an 
abundant reward in the blessings of his countrymen of every rank and age, to whom he unfolded 
the words of eternal life. His mortal remains were interred near this spot, but were not allowed 
to rest In peace. After the lapse of many years (forty-one) his bones were dragged from the grave 
and consigned to the flames, and his ashes were cast into the waters of the adjoining stream.'* 

Leaving Christ Church, and crossing the road slightly to the left, visitors enter 
Oriel College, founded, as &L Mary*s College^ by Adam de Brome (born at 
Srome or Broom, Staffordshire), almoner to Edward 11. , and Vicar of St. 
Mary's, April 20, 1324. Refounded by Edward II., January 21, 1326, tradition 
relating that the King had many distractions during his reign, and in one of 
these extremities of distress (the flight from Bannockbum), he vowed to build 
a College to the honour of the Virgin Mary, should his safety be secured ; but 
under the circumstances he found this almost an impossibility from want of 
funds, so he accepted an offer of De Brome, and thus the foundation obtained 
royal patronage. The tragical fate of the King (see p. 23) greatly jeopardised 
the existence of the foundation ; but the Bishop of Lincoln (Oxford being at 
that period within his See) took it under his protection, constituting himself 
visitor instead of the King. Four hundred years after (1726) the visitorial 
power of the Bishop of Lincoln was set on one side, through judgment of Court 
of Common Pleas, and vested again in royalty. The name of this College has 
excited curiosity. Several reasons have been assigned. Some antiquaries 
avouch that it is but a corruption of *' Aul Royal," being founded by a King, 
the visitor being the reigning sovereign. Extant deeds of the earliest period 
in its history apparently corroborate this, viz., ** Propositus et scholares domus 
beate Marie Oxon Colegii de Oryell, alias Aule Begalis vulgariter muncupati" 
— ("The Provost and Scholars of the House of the Blessed St. Mary at Oxford, 
commonly called Oriel College, or Hall Royal"). Others suggest the word 
** Oriolum," a porch or gateway, a phrase often used by olden writers. Then 
it is stated to be derived from a splendid western window, conspicuously shown 
from without, and forming a recess in the interior. Chaucer says, '*In her 
oryall she was, closyd well with royal glass.'* Dr. Ingram offers the latter pari 
of the word, "Oratoriolum." It is also stated to have been derived fram 
Alienore, wife of Jacobus de Ispania, Vicar of St. Mary's, who in 1328 made 
over a life-interest in the property, granted to him by Queen Eleanor, mother 
of Edward II. Edward III. (December 17, 1327), conferred further grants to 
the College, recognising his father as foander. The site originally intended 

Bev. T. Coleman, Magd. Hall, " Rabbi Coleman/' accomplished Hebraist, bom at Oxford, 1698. 
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for the College was on the opposite side of the thorouRhfare, a spacioas 
tenement known as Tackley's Inn, debouching into the High street. The 
mansion of "Le Oriole," on the site of which the College now stands, was 
granted by Henry III. to Bogo de Clare, lord of the manor of Holywell. It 
was presented by him to the Spanish Princess Eleanor, wife of Edward L It 
was this fact probably that caused the Spanish pomegranate to appear so 
frequently in the College decorations. The manse of St. Mary's Church (now 
St. Mary Hall), adjoining the mansion of Le Oriole, was also given by the 
King for a residence for the Provost and Fellows, with all the rights thereunto 
belonging. The original founder, Adam de Brome, was at one period a clerk 
in Chancery. In 1314 he became Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham. He 
was promoted, through his diligence and knowledge, to the Rectory of 
Hanworth, Middlesex. 1315, and Archdeacon of Stow and Vicar of St. Mary- 
the- Virgin, Oxford, 1319. He was Provost of Oriel for six years, and died at 
Oxford, June 13, 1332. Buried in St. Mary's Church. The present buildings 
of Oriel College are comparatively modern, about 1620, when the south and 
west sides of the iirst Quadrangle were rebuilt. The north side with the Hall 
and Chapel, were added in 1637. The ogee battlements^ bold and massive in 
appearance, deserve notice. The square tower which rises over the gateway 
is ornamented by the ''Oriel" window ; and the vaulting of the gateway is 
delicately wrought with fan-shape tracery, adorned with the arms of Charles I. 
Before entering the College, a list of a few of its leading men is given: — 



Archbishop Whately, Dublin. 
Bishop Eutler, author of ** Analogy." 
Bishop Hampden, Hereford. 
Bishop Wilberf orce, Oxford and Winchester. 
Duke of Marlborough, Viceroy of IreUmd. 
Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
John Keble. author of " Christian Year." 
Sir W. Baleigh, the ''Shepherd of the 
Ocean.'* 



Dr. J. H. Newman, the *"01d lion of OrioL" 
Dr. Arnold, Master of Rugby School. 
Fiynne, lawyer and republican. 
John Day, author of**' Day's Dial," a volume 

of sermons. 
Thomas Hughes, author of ** Tom Brown's 

School Days." 
Gilbert White, author of " Natural History 

of Selborne." 



Entering the Quadrangle from Oriel Street, 

THE HALL, built 1637, restored 1826 and 1838 (50ft. length, 20ft. 
width^, faces the visitors. The statues over the entrance are Edwards II. and 
III. and Virgin and Child, under canopies. The oak roof is one of the finest of 
its size in Oxford. The portraits arpund the Hall are : — 



King Edward II. 

Queen Anne 

Duke of Beaufort 

Pierrepoint, Earl of Kingston 

Dr. Rouse (Bodley's second librarian) 



Sir Walter Raleij?h 
Sir Thomas Routh 
Bishop Butler 
Bishop Mant, <S;c. 



In a window are the arms of Pierrepoint, Earl of Kingston, quartering nineteen 
coats, with the punning motto, in allusion to the family name, '* I^e repone 
te.'' There are also two curious cups, splendid specimens of ancient plate, one 
presented by Edward II., called the Founders Cup" (9 jin. height ; brim, 
5|in. ; breadth, Sjin.). Silver-gilt, with six ample lips projecting ; the lid is 
studded with open-work ; and elegant arabesque work engraved around, 
ancient bom pattern. The monogram E, in Lombard capitals, is engraved in 
several compartments. The Cup was found behind some wainscoting (where it 
had been placed for safety) after Cromwell's protectorate. The second Cup 
is a beautiful cocoa-nut, silver-gilt, presented by Bishop Carpenter, 1476, 
bearing the following inscription (Latin and translation are both given) .-— 



" Vir racione bihas, 
Non quod petit atra voluptas, 
Sie caro casta datur, 
Lis linguas suppeditatur." 



** Drink, ii^ntle sir, with moderation, 
And not from drunken inclination ; 
Thus health of body is provided. 
And strife of tongues may be avoided.*' 



Kev. James LambjBrasenose ColL, author of an "Arabian Grammar,"*^., bom at Oxford, 159ij. 
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At the south-east comer of the Quadrangle is 

THE CHAPEL, commenced 1640, consecrated 1642, by Bishop Feodric (or 

'' Fredericks*'), respecting whom there is a curious histoiy, relating his use 

from the humblest ranks of society. The illuminated window (by Peckett, 

York) represents the ''Presentation of Christ in the Temple," from desim 

by Dr. Wall, at cost of Duke of Beaufort, Lord Leigh, and Ijord Wenman. in 

the Ante-Chapel is a Brass Lectern, given by Mr. Napier, 1654, and also two 

marble monimients to the memory of Henry Edmunds, D.C.L., died 1746, 

and to Dr. George Carter, Provost 1708-27 (executed by Westmaoott, at 

expense of Dr. Eveleigh, 1811). The Chapel was restored 1678, 1818, 1833, 

&c. Visitors will be interested by a record to a Crimean Martyr, who, 

touched with the infirmities of others, was willing '' to do and die." — 

** Sacred to tlM memory of Mr. Heniy Stowe, Fellow of this C!onege, who left its walls in 
Pebruary, 1866, that lie might distribute we bounty of his countrymen in ministering to the wantfr 
<A the Anny in the Crimea, and died at Balaclava, en the 20th of June in the same year, aited 80 
yean. A few of hia friends have erected this monument to the memory of one, whose brief life waa 
•pent in useful and honourable exertion, and whose death is associated with eventa of deep 
interest in the history of his country." 

From the Chapel visitors proceed into the second Quadrangle, or inner Court* 
The buildings were the gifts of two individuals— that on the east by Bishop 
Robinson, London (commenced 1719) ; that on the west, by Dr. George 
Carter, (1729). The whole fortune ef Dr. Carter (Provost of the College 1708- 
27); was devoted to this purpose and that of the purchase of livings for ^e 
benefit of foundation. The Runic inscription on Robinson's building is 
^' Madr er Moldvr Ayki" ^^' Man is but a heap of dust"). In the centre of 
Carter's and Robinson's buildings is 

THE LD3RART, built 1788, from design by Mr. Wyatt, chiefly at the 

expense of Baron Edward Leigh, Steward of tne University. It is of the 

Ionic order, and is considered one of the, if not the most perfect, in Oxford. The 

Library has been built thrice — the first in 1444, the second, 1637, the present^ 

1788. It is very rich in works delighting the bibliographer, including : — 

cruelly shorn off, in the reign of Charles I., 
for writing his ** Histriomastix.*' The books 



Capgrove's Commentary on Grcnesis, manu- 
script, illuminated. This is snpposed to 
be one of the books given by Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester to the Bodleian Library, when 
first founded by him. It has a memorandum 
of its presentation to the Duke at his manor 
of Penshurst, Kent, in his own handwriting. 
The initial letter of the dedication (to Duke 
Humphrey) contains a curious illumination 
of the author presenting his production to 
the Duke. Capgrove, the author, was an 
Augustlnian monk of Canterbury. Mr. 
Warton supi>oses that this book, with others, 
was lost from the Bodleian Library, at the 
Reformation. There is, likewise, an exten- 
sive colleetion of the 

Worics of William Prynne, the antiquary, 
lawyer, and republican, who had his ears 



were given to the College by Prynne. and 
include a copy of his "Parliamentary 
Records," ef wmch only twenty-three copiea 
were saved at the Oreat Fire of London, 
1666. Three similar volumes, in the library 
of the Duke of Sussex, when offered for sale- 
at the Duke's death, realised £155. The 
valuable and 

Curious Library of Baron Leigh,bequeathed 
to the foundation by the Baron, who was a 
member of the Societv. 

An original letter of Bishop Butler's, 
written in the College. There is also 

Bishop JGtede's Cup. B«de was the founder 
of Merton Library, and left this Cup by wilL 



The Common Boom, under the Library, contains some excellent por- 
traits, including Bishops Ken, Morley, Seth Ward, and Copleston ; Sir 
WiUiam Seymour, Judge of Bombay ; and a few of the Provosts ; also a 
curious picture by Yasari, presented by James Clutterbuck, Esq. , a group of 
Italian writers — Boccaccio, Calvacanti, Dante, Ficinus, Guido, Petrardi, and 
Politian. A print, engraved from this picture, by Hierome Cock, is known 
to be one of great rarity. In the Inner Boom is a valuable gathering of 
engravings of distinguished men of the foundation. The College owns 6,186 
aores of land. It presents to thirteen benefices — ^value, per annum, about 

Heniy Marten, M.F. for Berks, one of the regioides, bom in Merton Street, Oxford, 1602. 
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;£2,280 (excluding the Rectory of Purleigh (Provost's emolument). Income 
of College (University Commissioners' Report), £16,649. Expenditure, 
£16,709. Provost's income, £2,339 10s. 6d. : seventeen Fellows, £4,680 
13b. 3d. C£289 18s. each, with allowances during residence) ; Tutorships, £200 
«ach ; Lectureships, from £50 to £200. House property produces ;^1,567 
7s. per annum ; tithe-rent charges, £1,294 7s. lid. Undergraduates (1877), 
•83 ; Members on books, 434. Oriel College was the first to open its 
Fellowships to the University. Sir Walter Raleigh, the statesman and circum- 
navigator, studied at Oriel College. He introduced the potato, tobacco, and 
•canaries into England. The canaries were brought from the Fortunate 
Islands by Raleigh, and presented to Queen Elizabeth. The birds, of a grey 
nearly as deep as the grey plumage of the European linnet, did not at first 
gain much attention from their royal owner ; and her only remark was, ** To 
•come from such a distance, they are not very beautiful!" '"'Will your 
Majesty," said Elaleigh, ** suspend your judgment until you have heard the 
little musicians sing? " And the birds, as if they understood the famous 
^venturer's words, immediately began to warble, with sweet, clear voice, an 
Air very popular at that period, which Sir Walter Scott quotes in his ** Heart 
of Mid-Lothian," 

*' I was in the shade, and I have seen the sun of England." 
Thenceforth the canaries became the favourites of the Queen, who allowed no 
one to assist her in the offices of care and affection they required. And she 
was recompensed by the numerous broods the birds produced, and still more 
by a singular change which the plumage of the canaries underwent in the royal 
aviary. Imperceptibly they lost their sombre colour ; and five or six years 
afterwards they appeared in a livery of pale gold, which led to their 
being called "golden birds.'* Men never miss the proclamation of a miracle ; 
«,nd Shakespeare, in one of his poems, alludes to this wonderful transformation 
as due to the glances of a sovereign more powerful to create gold than the sun 
of the Atlantic ! Elizabeth not unfrequently distributed among her favourites 
the products of her aviary, and her courtiers disputed eagerly the honour of a 
gift so rare aud so highly precious. In the Anglesea family is still preserved 
one of the royal birds, duly embalmed and stuffed, with a little golden ring 
attached to one leg, bearing the Queen's monogram. Departing from Oriel 
College, visitors proceed a few paces up Oriel Street (in earlier times called 
Schydyard Street, from the writers and transcribers of schedes (sheets or 
books), who formerly dwelt therein), and arrive at 

St. Mary Hall (originally an auxiliary to Oriel College). It was the 
residence of Henry Kelpe, burgher of Oxford, who presented it to the Rev. 
Mr. Peter, Rector of St. Mary's Church, for a maose, 1229 ; conveyed by 
Edward II., 1325, to St. Mary-the- Virgin's College (Oriel), and made an 
academical Hall, 1333. In the reign of Edward IV. it was enlarged by the 
addition of Bedell Hall, built 1294, by Reynold de la Leigh. There is no 
record of a Principal, however, until 1436. The Hall is entered from a 
passage, which conveys visitors into a Quadrangle, very irregularly built. 

THE HALL, south-east comer, was built 1632-44; entirely remodelled 
1830, principally at expense of Bishop Hampden, Hereford (Principal 1833- 
48). The east window contains fifteen events in the **Life of the Blessed 
Virgin and Christ," by Clutterbuck. The seal of the Hall bears a representa- 
tion of these figures. The arms of the benefactors are also well executed in 
stained glass. There are several fine portraits on the walls, including Dr. 
Wilson (the friend of John Wilkes), holding Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights ; Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England ; Dr. John Hunter, 

Eev. W. ChUlingworth, Trinity Coll. son of a Mayor of Oxford, eminent divine, bom at Oxford, 1602. 
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physician ; Dn. Bliss, Hudson, King, and Nowell, Principals ; James Gibba, 
architect ; the Earl of Orrery, &c. 

THE CHAPEL is over the Hall, and built about the same period. Con- 
siderably improved 1777, by benefaction of Bishop Oswald, Kaphoe, Ireland. 
There is a singular epitaph on a marble tablet in the Chapel, on Dr. William 
King (Principal of the Hall for forty-four years), written by himself. Buried 
in Ealing Church, Middlesex, ordering his heart to be preserved in this Chapel. 
There is a curious inscription in Harwell Church (south- wall), near Wantage, 
Berks, partaking to an extent of the nature of a will-epitaphy testifying to the 
benevolence of an Oxford graduate, named Christopher Elderfield, bom at 
Harwell, April, 1607 ; entered St. Mary Hall, Michaelmas Term, 1621 ; "and 
being naturally inclined to good letters, made great proficiency in them." He 
issued essays on *' Regeneration," and "Baptism." " The author of these," 
says Wood, " was a man of single life, only wedded to his book, and so had 
oidy a spiritual issue to keep up his name." The will-epitaph is reproduced 
as a curiosity : — 

*' Christopher Elderfield, Clerk, bom in this pariah, gave, by his last Will and Testament, three 
Hundred and fifty pounds, with two hundred fourscore and four pounds, whereof was bought so 
much land in the parish of South Moreton as is worth twenty pounds per annum. And the other 
sixty and six pounds thereof residue (according to a decree in his Majesty s Court of Chancery) 
remain in the hands of the Churchwardens of Hagbome ; the l>eneflt whereof he willed to be 
employed yearly in works of Charity, Bounty, or Piety, for the good of this parish. But he 
expressly forbid that it should be added to the making up of Taxes, or any other way perverted to 
the easing of able men, upon any pretence ; particularly he willed every spring two good Milch 
Cows to be bought, and given to two of the poorest men, or widows, burdened with many children, 
^owards their sustentation. He died December 2, an. Dom., 1652." 

Burton, a *< depopulated town,*' near Pet worth, Sussex, was the place of his 
decease, and he was interred without any record. WiU-epitaphs (precisely 
worded) are very rare ; a second instance is given under Magdalen College. 
(See p. 173.) There is one in Old English on a tomb in Ropley Chttrch, 
Leicestershire, commencing, ** This is the Wyll of Bartholomey Kyngsto', 
Esq.," then follow the items. The eastern side of the Quadrangle was erected 
about 1750, at expense of Dr. King ; the western side, 1830, at Dr. Dean*s 
cost, and completed by Dr. Hampden, Bishop of Hereford. In the Principal's 
lodgings are portraits of Drs. Dean, Hampden, and Pett (Principals). In a list 
of famous men attached to St. Mary Hall occur the names of Sir Thomas 
More, Chancellor, beheaded July 5, 1535 ; Sir Christopher Hatton ; Sandys 
and Fritwell, poets ; Thomas Cornish (Provost of Oriel College, 1493-1507), 
titular Bishop of Tenos ; Cardinal Allen CPrincipal, 1556-60) ; Bishop Phillips, 
Sodor and Man ; Bishop Oswald, Clonfert, Dromore, and Raphoe ; Bishop 
Gray, Bristol ; Hariot, mathematician ; Bishop Rowlands, Bangor ; 
Marchamont Needham, Burford, Oxon (entered All Souls* College at fourteen 
years of age), well known as editing the * Mercurius Britannicus,' * Mercurius 
Pragmaticus,* and * Mercurius Politicus,' early news-sheets or papers, published 
in Oxford (see pp. 59-64) ; Dr. Philip Bliss, editor of "Athense Oxoniensis," 
"Heame*s Diary," &c.; Theodore Hook, punster, and editor of " Jolm 
Bull ;" Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, the gifted orator, reader, and preacher ; and 
several others. Dr. John Hunter, the celebrated anatomist, entered as 
gentleman commoner, but never resided (1753). His collection of anatomical 
specimens was purchased by Parliament for £16,000, being one of the most 
valuable gatherings ever made in that class of science. Hunter used a mask 
to keep his face from stings when engaged in examining bees. After his death, 
at the sale of his effects, Christie, the auctioneer, coming to the mask, vras 
fairly posed. He turned the '^lot" round and round, and broke out with — 
•'A most interesting and curious article — a covering for the face used by the 
South Sea Islanders when travelling, to protect their faces from the snow 

Dr. E. Pocock, Corpus Cbristi, Begins Professor of B ebrew, Arabic Reader, bom at Oxford, 1004. 
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storms !" The place of Hunter's burial remained unknown until 1859, when 
it was discovered in St. Martin's Church, Charing Cross, London, by F. T. 
Buckland, Esq. The coffin was removed and reinterred in Westminster 
Abbey, at the expense of the Eoyal College of Surgeons. Income of Sfc. Mary 
Hall (University Commissioners' Report), £1,597 15s. 3d. ; Principal, £847 16b. 
Number of students (1877), 46 ; on books, 117. Departing from **Skimmery,'* 
as named by undergraduates, visitors retrace their steps down Oriel Street, 
and, turning to the left, cross Merton Street to 

Corpus Christ! College, commenced 1613, but recorded as founded by 
Royal licence, March 1, 1 516, by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Lord Privy Seal to Henrys VJI. and VIII. , **to the Praise and Honour of 
God Almighty, the most Holy Body of Christ, and the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
his mother ; as also of the Apostles Peter, Paul, and Andrew, and St. Cuthbert 
and St. Swythune, Patrons of the Churches of Exeter, Bath, Wells, Durham, 
and Winchester, always to be called Corpus Christi College. " This name was 
intended to perpetuate the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
chalice and paten over the gateway forming evidence of this. In the statutes 
of the foundation Bishop Fox says, * * We have resolved to constitute within 
our bee garden for ever, right skilful herbalists, therein to plant and sow stocks, 
herbs, and flowers of the choicest, as well for fruit as thrift, that ingenious 
bees swarming thitherward may thereout suck and cull matter, convertible not 
so much into food for themselves, as to the behoof, grace, and honour of the 
old English name, and to the praise of God, the Best and Greatest of Beings." 
The Bishop of Winchester is the visitor of the College. Richard Fox, bom at 
Ropesley, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, proved to possess talente which 
qualified him for the highest employments in Church and State, and recom- 
mended him to the notice of his sovereign. Prelate, statesman, architect, 
soldier, herald, and diplomatist, he appeared to have combined extraordinary 
powers and capacities. Entered Magdalen CoUege ; but through the ravages 
of the plague, left the University (of which he was Chancellor, 1500), and 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, becoming Master, 1507. Bishop Fox 
visited France with Henry Earl of Richmond (subsequently Henry VII.) After 
the downfall of Richard III. on Bosworth Field, 1485, and accession of Rich- 
mond as Henry VII., the rise of Fox became very rapid. He was appointed 
to the Sees of Exeter, Bath, Wells, Durham, and Winchester between 1488- 
1500, retaining the latter twenty-seven years. Fox greatly improved his Palace 
and Cathedral Church, and endowed Free Schools at Taunton (Somerset), and 
Grantham (Lincoln). Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, contributed 6,000 
marks, besides valuable estates in land, towards the foundation of Corpus 
Christi College, which would have been more entwined with the Romish 
Church, had not Oldham persuaded Fox to abstain, for he foresaw 
the destruction of monastic establishments. " What, my lord," said 
Oldham, ** shall we build houses and provide livelihoods for a 
company of monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may live to 
see ? No ! it is more meet a good deal that we have care to provide for tha 
increase of learning, and to such as shall do good to the Church and common- 
wealth." It is said by a Roman Catholic historian that, " so great was the 
munificence of Fox, that 220 persons dined daily at his table free, to each of 
whom he left a maintenance for twelvemonths after his decease, besides a 
legacy of £20 each, in separate leather purses, having each recipient's name 
engraved thereon." Bisnop Fox lost his sight for some years prior to his 
decease (September 14, 1528). He was interred in Winchester Cathedral, in a 
sepulchral Chapel, erected at his expense. Bishop Oldham died June 25, 1519, 

Sir W. Davenant, Lincoln Coll., " Sweet Swan of Ms,'' poet and dramatist, bom at Oxford, 1605. 
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and was buried iu Exeter Cathedral Corpus Christ! College was the first in 
Oxford making provision for the study of Latin and Greek, its Founder endow- 
ing two Professorships for the purpose. Erasmus named it "Bibliotheca 
trOinguis'* (the library of three learned langui^es). After a long neglect, the 
idea of the Founder was revived in 1854, when two Fellowships were per- 
manently annexed to the Latin Literature and Jurisprudence Professorships. 
A glance at its oXxhmni will show that the College stands equal to any founda- 
tion in the University. Among its notabilities have been : — 



B«T. John Keble (matriculated 1806X after 

whom Keble College is named. 
Cardinal Reginald Pole. 
BUhop Pates, Worcester. 
Bishop Fowler, Gloucester. 
Bishop Coplestown, Llandaif. 
Bishop Oldham, Exeter. 
BUhop Jewell, Salisbury. 
Bishop Henry Phill potts, Exeter. 
Hooker, author of " Ecclesiastical Polity." 
Pean Bnckland, Geologist. 
Philip Lutley, Naturalist 



Jehn Henry Abbot, Lord Tenterden. 

John C!ouington, Professor of Latin. 

Dr. Richard Pocock, Orientalist. 

John Hales, the "ever-memorable.'* 

Allies Windsore, Uniyersity historian. 

Thomas Twynne, physician and historian. 

Rev. John Allen Giles, author of Histories of 

Bampton and Witney. 
Earl Dudley and Ward. 
Ludovicus Vives, dramatist. 
Thomas Day, author of "Sandford and Merton." 
Rev. U. 0. Coze, Bodleian Librarian. 



Annual income (Universitv Commissioners* Beport), £14,861 ; President, 

£1,360; Fellows (15), i4,325 (value each, £300); Tutorships, £330. 

Twenty-two beneficies are attached, yearly value, j£ll,507. Undergraduatee 

(1877) » 06 ; Members on books, 268. Before the visitors enter the precincts of 

the College, a glance at a curious piece of sculpture above the gateway will 

repay attention. It represents ^'Angels bearing the Host," or ^'Corpus 

Christ!," in a monstrance, a shield on each side having the arms of Bishop 

Fox and the See of Winchester. Passing into the portico, the beautiful tracery 

of the vaulted roof must not be overlooked. In the centre of the Quadrangle 

(101ft. by 80ft.) will bo noted an Ancient Cylindrical Dial, constructed, 

1605, by Sir Charles Tumbull, M. A. , Fellow of the foundation. A Perpetual 

Calendar is carved on the Dial, which is surmounted by armorial bearings of 

Henry VII., the University, and Bishops Fox and Oldham. In the Library 

is an explanatory manuscript of the DiaL Crossing to left side of Quadrangle, 

THE HALL (50ft. height, 25ft. width^ is entered, monastic in simplicity. 

Completed 1516 ; restored of late years. The roof is a capital specimen of 

late Perpendicular work. Among the portraits on the walls is that of the 

Founder, an original painting on panel, with a quaint couplet beneath :— 

*' GlaniB WintonnloB prcDsul cognomlne Foxns, 
Qui plus hoc olim nobUe struxit opus : 
Qaalem spectanti picta tabella refert.*' 

Also those of Bishop Oldham (co-foimder), Bishop Burgess (Salisbury), Bishop 
Copleston (Llandaff), Bishop Henry Phillpotts (Exeter), Lord Stowell, Lord 
Tenterden, Dean Buckland, Mr. Bucknall-Estcourt, M.P., for the University, 
&c., members of the College. The portrait of *' Harry of Exeter" (Bishop 
Phillpotts), the defender of the "Peterloo Massacre," Manchester (August 16, 
1819), is exceedingly lifelike. He was born at Bridgwater, Somersetshire, 
May 6, 1778, the second son of John Phillpotts, brickmaker. The father 
removed to Gloucester, 1782, to become *' mine host" of the Bell Tavern, ia 
which the celebrated George Whitefield was bom, 1714 (see p. 140). Henry 
Phillpotts studied at the College School, Gloucester, passing to Corpus Christi 
College, November 7, 1791, aged 13 J years. Four years after, he gained the 
Chancellor's Prize, and was elected Fellow of Magdalen College. Subse- 
quently he gained positions of emolument in rapidity, until he obtained the 
See of Exeter, ** the great diocese of the west," 1831, which he held for thirty- 
eight years. He died September 18, 1869. The noble lord's word-combating 
I — ■ 

Eev. John Dawson, Christ Church, *' a compendium of divinity," born at Oxford, 1605, 
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power made him a formidable antagonist. The King of Prussia resided at 
Corpus Christi College in 1814, when the Allied Sovereigns visited Oxford . In 
the President's lodgings is a splendid vase presented by him. 

Proceeding into the Bursary, attention is called to the Oista. or University 
Chest, placed here by prescriptive right, and only accessible by keys, kept by 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dean of Christ Church, President of Corpus, and other 
Heads of Houses. It was formerly kept in St. Mary's Church, and twice 
robbed there (1349, 1543), and once at Corpus ("1660) by students and citizens. 
On the latter occasion the thieves' apprehension happened through the dream 
of Thomas Wotton, Esq., Bockton, Kent. Wotton sent the account of his 
dream to his son at Queen's College, the letter being despatched three days 
before the robbery, reaching Oxford the morning after. Acting upon the 
missive's information, the thieves were taken, and, confessing the robbery, 
were punished. Visitors proceed from the Bursary into 

THE CHAPEL (1517), entrance in passage dividing the Quadrangle from 
the Cloisters, The oak roof is panelled with moulded ribs, painted and 
gilded, extremely elegant (restored 1843), The ornamented stalls and screen, 
with beautifully carved full- sized figures of the "Four Evangelists," are of 
cedar. The Altar PiecCy by Rubens (cost £2,500), represents " The Adoration," 
from the collection of the Prince of Conde, Chantilly, the gift of Sir Richard 
Worsley, 1804 Notice the ancient brass Lectern, given by the first 
President, Dr. Claymond. The edifice is paved with black and white marble. 
Several illuminated memorial windows and monuments perpetuate members 
of the foundation. In a gallery constructed between the Library and Chapel, 
axe some curious portraits, presented by Dr. Ireland, including that of the 
Founder (after he became blind) by Corvus, a Flemish artist ; also of 
[Richard Pates (on wood), a great benefactor to the College, who founded the 
Free School of Cheltenham (died 1588) ; and those of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower by James II. The Founder's Crozier, above three 
hundred years old, 6ft. in length, silver gilt, elegantly ornamented, is preserved 
in the Chapel. This is one of the three Croziers in Oxford, the other two 
being those of William of Wykeham (at New College), and Archbishop Laud 
(at St. John's College). Some very curious ancient plate, including a Pix (of 
exquisite beauty) sacramental plate, crucifixes, spoons, finger-rings, &c., 
belonging to the Founder, is kept in the President's residence, and shown 
by permission. Before departing from the Chapel, a few reminiscences of 
Thomas Twyne, a member of the College, will be interesting. Twyne was 
bom at Canterbury, 1543, entered Corpus Christi, July 6, 1560, and became 
five-fold noted as a physician, astrologer, historian, translator, and poet. He 
issued several almanacks in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and his prognosti- 
cations were as popular as Zadkiel's of later date. He also produced ** The 
Tragedy of Tyrants" (1572) ; the " Dialogue of Witches, commonly called 
Sorcerers" (1575) ; the " Garden of Godly Flowers, carefully collected out of 
the Garden of the Holy Scripture" (1589), &c. He settled at Lewes, Sussex, 
as a physician, and became extremely successful. He died August 1, 1613, 
and was interred in the chancel of St. Ann's Church, Lewes, the following 
paneg3nncal epitaph being placed on his tomb : — 

'* Hippocrates saw Twyne lifeless, aud his bones slightly covered with earth. Some of his sacred 
dust (says he) will be of use to me in removing diseases ; for the dead, when converted into 
medicine, will expel human maladies, and ashes prevail against ashes. Now the physician is 
absent, disease extends itself on every side, and exults its enemy is no more. Ala& ! here lies 
our preserver, Twyne ; the flower and ornament of his age. Sussex, deprived of her physician, 
languished, and is ready to sink along with him. Believe me no future age will produce so good 
a physician and so renowned a man as this was. He died at Lewes, in 1613, on the 1st of August. 
in the tenth climacteric." 

Dr. ITrancis Cheynell, President of St. John's CoUege (1648-50), bom at Oxford, July, 16C8. 



Tke Aldlne Classica uied by Btshop Fox, 
a complete set of the fifteenth century- 
many Principes Editiones— a fine vellum copy 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and of Cicero 
de Of&clLi. aUo on vellum, printed in 1406, Ac. 

The History of the Bible in French, two 
volumes, folio, beautifully illuminated. 

English Bible prior toWycUfl's Bible,14S0. 
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THE LIBRARY (first floor of south side of Quadrangle) contains many 
valuable specimens of ancient illuminated MSS. and typography, including a 
large selection of Political Tracts from fifteenth to nineteenth centuries, and 

An andent volume, one of the earliest 
donations of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
to the first University Library (no wBodleian% 
It contains Plato's PhfiMlrus, Timmus, Ac. 

Collectanea of Twyne and Fulham, anti- 
quaries. 

Pedigree of the Boyal Family, from Alfred 
the Great to Edwiurd VI.; arms emblazoned. 

The bequest of Lord Goleraine (1755), comprising a large collection of 
Italian books, draiivings, and prints, is exceedingly valuable. The specimens 
of early typography, gathered in Italy, &c. , by Bishop Sherwood, will deeply 
interest the bibliographer. To Bishop Sherwood is given the priority of 
forming a collection of printed Classical Works in England. The arrangement 
of the book-cases is excellent ; and the oak-carving (reign of James I.) in 
capital preservation. Leaviog the Library, visitors should not omit an 
inspection of the 

CoMMoir Room, containing two drawings of the Founder's Shriue, Win- 
chester Cathedral ; also excellent portraits of Fox and President Gooke ; 
and bust of Bishop King (Rochester), by Chantrey. Passing through the 
Cloisters, in which rest many distinguished members of the foundation, 
visitors arrive at 

Turner's Buildings, named from President Thomas Turner (1687-1714), 
erected at a cost of £6,00Q. . The design is said to be by Dean Aldrich, 
Christ Church. The buildings contain the Fellows' Rooms. President 
Turner died April 30, 1714. Buried in the Chapel. The Collegb Gardens 
are reached from an entrance in the centre of Turner's Buildings. Limited in 
area, they form a pleasant promenade, and picturesque views of Christ Church 
Walks and Meadows can be obtain3d. Traces of the old City Walls are 
observable on the garden-terrace, forming the boundary between Corpus 
Christi and the garden of the Margaret Professor of Divinity, Christ Church. 
From Corpus Christi College, visitors pass a few steps along Merton Street, 
and reach the first College built (without doubt) in the City, 

MERTON COLLEGE, founded 1264, by Walter de Merton, Lord 
High Chancellor and Bishop of Rochester, died 1277. Originally instituted 
at Maldon, Surrey (the birthplace of de Merton), but removed to Oxford, 
1274. Merton s idea was that of "Qui non religiosi, religiosi viverent" — (an 
endowed corporation of scholars, free from vows) . Merton is undoubtedly the 
primary model of the collegiate bodies of Oxford and Cambridge (see p. 19). 
Income (University Commissioners' Reoort), £17,750 lis. 9d.; Warden, 
;£1,500 ; Fellows (23), £6,725— each £300^ with allowance for dinner ; Tutor- 
ships, £250 to £320 ; Lectureships, £200 to £250. The College owns 11,185 
acres of land, producing £9,997 ; House Property, £768 ; Tithe-rent charges, 
£6,587, Value of benefices (15), £4,676. Expenditure, £18,571. Number 
of Undergraduates (1877), 76 ; Members on books, 295. 

The first statutes date from 1264. Renewed 1270-74, and are preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. They are very precise and peculiar — one prohibiting 
the members from hunting or keeping dogs for game sport within the walls of 
the institution, *^ on pain of being restricted to a diet of bread and ale during 
six holy days." When the foundation was removed to Oxford it consisted of a 
Warden, Chaplains, and an uncertain number of scholars ; the allowances of 
the latter to find all necessaries, including lodgings, being 50s. per annum 
(equal to £50 modem coinage). In 1535 this had reached the sum of £A 6s. 8d. 

Sir Slchard HoUoway, Judge of Queen's Bench, bom in St. Aldate Street, Oxford, eirea 1610. 
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At present the foundation consists of Warden, twenty-four Fellows, eighteen 
Postmasters, four Scholars, and two Chaplains. The Postmaster is an insti- 
tution peculiar to the foundation, founded 1370, from gift of John Willyot, 
Chancellor of Exeter, for the endowment of a certain number of Exhibitioners, 
or poor students, afterwards called "PortionistaB," or Postmasters. They 
acted as choristers, receiving for this service 6s. 4d. per annum, and formerly 
resided in an ancient Hal), nearly opposite. In 1600 they were received into 
the College. Other benefactors have since added to their number and 
allowance. The frst Warden at Maldon was Peter de Abendon, or Lakyng ; 
the first at Oxford, Richard Worblysdon, 1286. Forty-one Wardens have 
held position since the foundation. Three charters of the College are pre- 
served. Among the students of the foundation may be mentioned six Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, five Archbishops of Ireland, and four Cardinals, viz. :— 



Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Dr. Robert Wlnchelsey, 1294. 

Dr. Simon de Meopham, 1328. 

Dr. John Stratford, 1333. 

Dr. Thomas Bradwardine (Cliaplain to Ed- 
ward III.), 1349. 

Dr. Simon Islip, Founder of Canterbury 
College, 1349. 

Dr. Jolm Kempe, 1452. 

Archbishops of Ireland, 
Dr. William de Hotham, Dublin, 1297. 

To whom may be added : — 

William of Wajnflete, founder of Magdalen 

College. 
Bishop Jewell, Salisbury. 
Bishop Parkhurst, Norwich, 1560. 
Bishep Hooper, the Martyr, Gloucester, 1550 
Bishop Reynolds, Norwich. 1560. 
Bishop Earle, author of ♦' Characters." 
Bishop Denison, Salisbury. 
Bishop Cornwallis, Lichfield, 1781. 
Bishop Harrington, Durham, 1791. 
Bishop J. F. Mackamess, Oxford, 1870. 



Dr. Robert Wickford, Dublin, 1375. 
Dr, Thomas de Cranley, Dublin, 1397. 
Dr. Narcissus Marsh, Cashel, 1683. 
Dr. Richard Whately, DubUn, 1831. 

CarditMls of Rome. 

Dr. William Macclesfield, St. Sabinus, 1303. 
Dr. Thomas Bradwardine. 1349. 
Dr. John Kempe, circa, 1460. 
Dr, Henry Edward Manning (Fellow, 1832), 
Cardinal, March 15, 1875. 



Duns Scotus, the learned tutor. 

John Wiclilf (Fellow, 1364). 

Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of Bodleian. 

Anthony a Wood, antiquarian. 

Harvey, discoverer of blood circulation. 

Richard Steele, editor of the " Tatler." 

Hugh Cressy, Roman Catholic historian. 

Sir Henry Saville, astronomer. 

Robert Devereux. Earl of Essex. 

John Bas«ol, " Most Methodical.'* 

Rev. J. G. Wood, naturalist. 



One of the most interesting of Merton buildings is the 

COLLEGE CHAPEL and Parish Cliurch of St. John-tht- Baptist A massive 
Gothic building, originally intended to be cruciform, but the nave and side 
aisles were never completed. Formerly called the Church of St. John-within- 
the- Walls. The tower (1424) rising at intersection of the transept and choir, 
is massive, though somewhat dwarfed. Style, Perpendicular. There are two 
lateral compartments in each front, pierced with large windows, and the 
tower terminates with a battlement (pierced) and eight crocketted pinnacles. 
The arches date from 1330, when the transepts were commenced, but not carried 
to completion. The edifice was proceeded with at intervals, as funds could be 
raised, until 1417, when it was vigorously pushed to termination in 1450. 
On the completion of a portion of the tower in 1424, the building was rededi- 
cated, with great pomp, " In honour of God, St. Mary, and St. John-the- 
Baptist." The cost is stated to have been £141 19s. 4Jd., equal to about 
£3,000 in the present day. The work was completed from the designs, and 
at the expense of Dr. John Kempe, Fellow of Merton (afterwards successively 
Bishop of Rochester, Chichester, and London ; Archbishop of York and 
Canterbury, and Cardinal), and Archbishop Arundel. The entrance door 
dates from 1424. On the vigil of St. Luke, October 17, 1655, half of the 
roof, south part of Chapel, adjoining the tower, fell to the ground, about nine 
o'clock at night, breaking many monumental stones, brasses, &c. The tower 

Rev. Henry Blgnell, Rector of St. Peter-le-Bailey Church (1645). bom at Oxford, July, 1611. 
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was restored in 1875 ; and on September 27 in that year was struck by- 
lightning, which, fortunately, did no great damage. Inhere is a fine-toned 
peal of eight bells in the tower ; formerly there were but five. Anthony 
Wood notes, "January 10, 1656 — A. W., his mother, and two brothers, gava 
£^ to Merton College, towards casting their five bells into eight. These five 
were ancient bells, and had been put into the tower at the first building 
thereof, by Dr. Hen. Abendon, Warden of Merton College, who began to be 
Warden in 1421. The tenor or great bell (on which the name of the said 
Abendon was put) was supposed to be the best bell in England, being, as 
'twas said, of fine mettal, silver found." Again; '* February 2, 1681. — 
Merton College eight bells, newly cast by Christopher Hudson, of London, 
nmg to the content of the Society. For his work and his metal he is to have 
above £300. They were before cast from five to eight, by one Michael Derby, 
anno 1666, who spoiled them." Walter de Merton purchased the advowson 
of the Church from Kichard, Abbot of St. Mary's, Beading, 1265, to serve as a 
chapel for his students. Among the beautiful features of Merton Chapel 

THE CHOIR is a notable portion, forming a splendid specimen of early 
English architecture— unsurpassable. Commenced about 1277, just after the 
Founder's death. The Bursar's accounts, 1277, mention the outlay of 
14s. 9d. for a high altar for services, during erection of the building. The 
Choir (110ft. length) has seven windows on each side, of four different designs, 
retaining their original stained glass, imitated from those in Cologne Cathedral. 
These windows were furnished with glass so early as 1283, at the expense of 
Dr. Henry de Mannesfield, Fellow of Merton, Dean of Lincoln, and Chan- 
cellor .of the University, 1311. Died, 1328. The east window is a Catherine- 
wheel (a splendid example), filled with tracery and armorial bearings . The 
sediHa, stalls, desks, &c., were restored 1854, when the ceiling was recon- 
structed, and the painted roof designed and chibfly executed by the Kev. J. H» 
Pollen, M.A. The figures represent the Four Evangelists ; the four Fathers 
of the Church — Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Grei?ory ; the four major 
Prophets — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; St. John Baptist, and the 
Founder (holding a representation of the Chapel in his hand). The centre 
medallions are occupied with historical subjects. 

The Ancient Brasses, on the steps of the altar-platform, are more than 
usually perfect, and of great beauty and interest to the archaeologist. The 
first bears effigies of John Bloxham (Warden, 1375-87) and John Whytton, 
Rector of Woodeaton (near Oxford), under tabernacle- work canopies. Cost 
defrayed by legacy of latter gentleman. The second is a full-length effigy of 
Henry Sever (Warden, 1455-71), a munificent donor to the foundation. These 
have been relaid in modern stone slabs. Other Brasses notify the resting-places 
of members of the foundation — Beseley, Bysse, Killingworth, and Marsh. 
The handsome brass Lectern, in centre of the Chapel, will repay attention. 
Inscription, " Orate pro anima Johannis Marbok," having also a dolphin, the 
arms of Richard Fitzjames (Warden, 1482-1507). The altar-piece (by Bassano 
or Tintoretto) represents "The Crucifixion," presented by John Skip, Esq., 
of Ledbury, formerly a member of Merton. Passing into the 

ANTE-CHAPEL, will be found a number of memorials, including that to 
Sir Thomas Bodley (Founder of the celebrated Library bearing his name). 
Sir Thomas died (after long suffering) January 28, 1613, and was interred 
here, with great ceremony, March ^, 1613. Also those to Bishop Earle 
(author of an eccentric set of sketches, entitled " Characters") and Sir Henry 
Savile, with views of Eton and Merton Colleges, as they appeared in 
1621— -Sir Henry was founder of the Professorships of Astronomy and 

Thomas Whorwoed, Magdalen Hall, born at Headington, near Oxfovd> 1619. 
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Greometry ; also first Provost of Eton College, and twenty-sixth Warden of 

Merton College (held together). Died February 19, 1622. There is also an 

inscription (in sympathetic strains^ on the tomb of two infant children of 

Richard Spencer (of Orpington, Kent), who died at the period of the Civil 

War. The tomb (1696) of the well-known Oxford antiquary, author of 

"Athense Oxonienses," Anthony Wood, is near the door. He was bom in an 

ancient dwelling, nearly opposite Merton College,- 1630, **on Munday the 

seventeenth day of December (S. Lazarus-day) at about four of the clock in 

the morning." Died November 28, 1695. Note the following epitaph to 

Thomas West, M.D., died 1738, aged 70 :— ' 

Was ended— where immortal life began? 
But soon the wondrous change thou shalt 

perceive, 
No longer called the wretched to relieve. 
Thy science useless, and thy worth ap- 



proved, 

Shall tell thee that from earth thou art 
removed." 



** Without a pang, translated straight to 

heaven, 
And scarcely feeling when the stroke was 

given. 
As if, well skilled in every lenient art. 
Thyself hadst smootli'd Destruction's 

painful dart. 
Didst thou discover where this transient 

span 

The marble cross erected by the Jews, by order of Henry III., to atone for 
the riot in 1268 (see p. 20), existed at the west end of the Chapel until the 
reign of Henry V. The University sermon is preached in Merton Chaflel on 
SS. Philip and James-day (May 1). Proceeding from the Chapel, observing 
on the exterior the grotesque Gurgoyles (or waterspouts), a series of curiously 
carved figures, projecting from the buttresses, visitors enter 

THE COLLEGE through the beautifiilly sculptured gateway and 
embattled tower/ constructed at the expense of Bishop Thomas Rodbome, 
Warden, 1416, (but only holding the position one year). The front bears 
statues of Henry III. and Walter de Merton (under Gothic canopies) and a 
sculptured tablet, ** St. John the Baptist Preaching in the Wilderness," 
surrounded by grotesque animals. The Founder is represented attentively 
listening to the patron saint. The front is very irregular, rebuilt 1589, and 
re-faced 1838. The florid architecture of the north window is a fine specimen 
of art. Advancing through the gateway into the first Quadrangle, visitors 
proceed up a flight of steps into 

THE HALL, a spacious room, built about three years before the Chapel, 
entered from the original doorway. Note the old oak door, with its beautiful 
and remarkable ironwork attached, date 1320. The Hall was denuded of its 
olden splendour by Mr. Wyatt, about 1800; but thoroughly restored in 
1872, from designs by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. Cost, £4,000. The high-pitched 
open-work oak roof, elaborate in execution, is magnificent. Kings and Queens 
have been entertained in this refectory on some few occasions : Queen Catharine 
of Arragon, 1518 ; Queen Elizabeth, 1592 ; Charles I. and his Queen, 1644 ; 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, 1814, &c. The Emperor Alexander presented 
a magnificent Siberian malachite vase to the College, bearing inscriptions in 
the Russian and Latin languages. It now stands in the entrance-hall of the 
Warden's lodgings. The portraits in the Hall are : — James I. ; Walter de 
Merton, Founder ; Cecil, Lord Burghley ; Bishops Jewell (Salisbury), Denison 
(Salisbury), and Barrington (Durham) ; Sirs Thomas Bodley (Founder of 
Bodleian Library), Edmund Head, and Hamilton Seymour ; Henry Savile, 
Warden, 1585-1621 ; Duns Scotus, " the subtle"; Dr. John Chambers (Phy- 
sician to Henry VIIL, Warden, 1525-44) ; Dr. Harvey (discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, Warden, 1645-6), Bullock-Marsham (Warden, 1826). 

The Great Quadbakgle (1610) is entered to the east of the Hall, through 
a noble gateway, with a vaulted and ribbed roof, having the signs of the 

Rey. Henry Carpenter, D.D., Chaplain to the House of Commons, born at Oxford, 1620. 
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Zodiac on the bosses, and the arms of Henry VII., in the centre, oocupying 
the pbice of the sun. It connects the Warden s lodgings with the Hall, and is 
a good specimen of the debased style of James I. Notice must be taken of 
the imitation of the '^ Schools Tower," minus the Tuscan stage, not 
unpleasing, although so mixed in style. During the time that Charles II. 
held his court in Oxford, 1665-6, the Queen resided in Merton College, and 
while there Lady Castlemaine (Duchess of Cleveland) had a son by the 
King. Lady Castlemaine is described as '* the possessor of all the virtues 
except (ym,'*'' She was in the habit of attending Trinity College Chapel, with 
a Mend, '* half -dressed, like angels !" and of parading Mei'ton Gardens, with 
a page playing a lute before her. From the Great Quadrangle visitors 
proceed into the Gardens, the terraced- walks of which were designed by 
Gilpin. The view of Magdalen Tower, Oxford Cathedral, and Christ Church 
Meadows is picturesque. The Gardens are enclosed by a portion of the Old 
City Walls, occupying the south-east angle of the original fortification. 
Returning from the Gardens, and repassing the Hall, visitors enter a small 
court, having on the right the 

Treasury or Muniment Room, noticeable from its ancient high-pitched 
ashlar roof. Fireproof. Date 1270. The first Vestry of the Chapel (now 
used as a brewhouse) is adjacent. 

The Library or '*Mob" Quadrangle, which visitors will inspect, forms 
one the *' lions of Merton." On the south and west sides stands 

THE LIBRARY, the most ancient now in England. Until recently it was 
thought to be the^r«t founded Library in the University ; but records show 
that it was the .secorwi— the first being established at Durham (now Trinity) 
College, 1345, for the bequest of Richard of Bury. Merton Library was built 
about four years later (1349), at the cost of Dr. William Rede, Bishop of 
Chichester, who was his own architect. It is paved with ornamental 
tiles (original), in good preservation, with patterns of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The narrow oblong windows, with their ancient painted 
glass, on which the Holy Lamb is conspicuous, with the words, "Ecce Agnus 
Dei," the emblem of St. John the Baptist, should be noticed. The ceiling 
dates from the fifteenth century. It is divided into small square panels, in 
which the Tudor rose and the arms of France are painted. Altered in some 
places (reign of James I. ) to admit dormer windows. The oriel window at the 
east end is formed with curious Dutch painted glass, having figures of the 
"Virtues and Vices," and other groups. Date, 1598. Previously to the 
erection of this remarkable old room, the books were kept in chests. Subse- 
quently each book was chained to a certain position for study, oaken desks 
being placed for the convenience of the students. The chains (one of which 
is kept as a specimen) were not removed until 1780. The contents of the 
building sulBfered greatly at the hands of the visitors appointed by Edward VL 
to purge the Oxford Libraries of their Romish manuals, missals, and manu- 
scripts — a waggon-load of the latter, treating of astronomy, divinity, and 
mathematics, was taken from Merton Library, and wilfully destroyed. At the 
present time it is very rich in valuable treasures, including a copy of Caxton's 
"Chaucer"; an Eusebius MS., tenth century; a MS. of Duns Scotua ; 
several very ancient Bibles. The Globes obtained by Warden Savile, in 
exchange for " the fair organs of the Chapel," are also preserved. 

The Common Room of Merton College is remarkable for being the first 
established in the Universtiy. To accommodate an increase of students, the 
New Buildings were erected in 1864, and many improvements have been 
carried out in the CoUege and grounds, 

-- , , , , - - 

Captain Matthias Prideaux (army). Fellow of Exeter College, born at Oxford, Augiut, 1622. 
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St. Alban Hall adjoins Merton College. Founded by Robert de Sancto 
Alban, burgher of Oxford, 1230. Nunne Hall conjoined St. Alban Hall, and 
the two Halls were united, and presented to Littlemore Nunnery by Alban. 
Cardinal Wolsey gained possession of the Halls at the dissolution of the monas* 
teries ; and Henry VIII. at Wolsey's death seized the property. Merton 
College became possessed of the buildings, 1649. Bebuilt, 1600 ; enlarged, 
1836 and 1866. Income (University Commissioners' Report), £1,795 3s. 5d. ; 
Principal, £148 2s. Od. tlndergraduates (1877), 60 ; Members on books, 116. 
The Principal is appointed by the Chancellor of the University. Passing 
into a small Quadrangle, the curious Bell-To web will attract attention. The 
Hall and Chapel are plain neat buildings. Philip Massinger, author of '^A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts," was a member of this Hall. Massinger was 
bom 1584, and died 1640. His fame as one of England's representative 
dramatic poets approaches that of Shakspeare's. Charles Lamb says, '* He 
wrote with that equability of all the passions, which made his English style 
the purest, and most free from violent metaphors and harsh constructions, 
of any of the dramatists who were his contemporaries." The register of 
St. Saviour's Church. London, contains an entry — "March 20, 1640, Buried 
Philip Massinger, a stranger." In addition, the names of William Lenthall, 
Speaker of the Long Parliament ; Archbishops Marsh (Dublin), Whately 
{Dublin), and Lamplugh (York) ; Bishop Fitzjames (London) ; Archdeacon 
Hakewill (Surrey) ; Rev. Hugh Shakspeare, Vicar of Mixbury, Oxon ; John 
Penry, a renowned nonconformist, styled "Martin Mar-prelate" ; Zachary 
Bogan, a benefactor to Oxford ; and other noted scholars are entered on the 
Hall books. Departing from St. Alban Hall, passing along Merton Street, 
and turning into King Street, visitors enter High Street, and proceed to 

ST. MABY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, built 1472-81, but founded 
sixteen years previously (1456), by William Patten, of Waynflete, Lincoln- 
shire, as '' Seinte Marie Maugdalene College to the honour and praise of 
Christ crucified, the Blessed Virgin His Mother, St. Mary Maugdalene and 
the various Apostles and Martyrs, the chief of whom are patrons of the 
Cathedral of Winchester.'* Patten was named " William of Waynflete" from 
the place of his birth, a custom in former days. The license to establish the 
College was granted by Henry VI., 1457, but the instrument of foundation 
is dated the next year The period being one of agitation, and Patten an 
extremely cautious man, the building of the College was delayed until 1472, 
when the first stone of the large Quadrangle was laid on the site of St. John- 
the- Baptist Hospital, which was surrendered into Waynflete's hands condi- 
tionally, the brotherhood being dissolved for the purpose, the Founder of 
Magdalen covenanting to maintain the Master and brethren during their 
lives. Waynflete had previously established Magdalen Hall (1448) adjoining 
his enlarged foundation, in which the President, thirteen Master-Fellows, and 
seven Bachelor- Fellows (scholars) remained until the College was ready for 
occupation (1479). Five of the contracts for the erection of the College, be- 
tween the Founder and William Orchyerde, are still preserved — extending 
from 1476-9. In 1479 the statutes of government were presented to the 
College by the Founder. Popes Calixtus III. and Sixtus V. confirmed the 
foundation, and gave it exemption from the episcopal jurisdiction of the See 
of Lincoln, in which it was then situate, transferring it to that of Winchester 
for ever.* The Founder visited the College, September 20, 1481, bringing 
with him a number of books and MSS., also the deeds of several estates 

* Several intereBtlng events in the history of Magdalen College are detailed on pp. IS, 30, 32, 

33, 51. 63, 68, 78, 93, 94, 96, &c. 

* — ■ — — — — ■ ■ — -^ — — ' — « 

William Joyner, author and traveller, Magdalen College, bom in St. Giles, Oxford, April, 1622. 
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apportioned for the support of the foundation. The College and grounds 
are about one hundred acres in extent, the Quadrangles covering eleven acres. 
The foundation was originally for a Fl^esident, forty Fellows, thirty scholars 
(called *^ Demies"), Schoolmaster, Usher, four Chaplains, Steward, Organist, 
eight Clerks, and* sixteen Choristers. Subse<mently ten Fellowships were 
suppressed, and ten Demyships added. John Horley (or Horsley) was the 
first President (1448) of the minor foundation— Richard Mayhew (1480) of the 
enlarged foundation. Two Presidents were appointed in 1687 — John Hough 
(who made a firm stand against the attempt of James II. to abolish the Pro- 
testant constitution) and Samuel Parker (afterwards Bishop of Oxford). In 
the following year there was again a double appointment — Bonaventure 
Gifford and John Hough (the latter reinstated, and raised to Bishopric of 
Oxford, 1690). Dr. Martin Joseph Routh was appointed in 1791, and held 
the office sixty-four years, dying a centenarian, 1854. The Foutader of Mag- 
dalen studied at Merton College, and (probably) at New College. Successively 
Master of Winchester School, Provost of Eton College, and Bishop of 
Winchester. He held the Lord Chancellorship four years (1456-60). Died 
August 11, I486. Buried in Winchester Cathedral. His effigy, in full canon- 
icals, surmounts the tomb — in its hand is the figure of a heart, an allusion to 
the words of David, *' My soul is always in my hand." Income of College 
(University Commissioners' Report): land, houses, tithe-rents, shares, &c., 
^24,084 18s.; President, £2,504 18s. lOd.; Fellows (30), £12,400 Ss. 3d.;. 
Demies, Exhibitioners, &c., £2,825 18s. 4d. Presents to forty- two benefices, 
annual value, £24,460. Undergraduates (1877), 101 ; Members on books, 389. 
Two Cardinals, four Archbishops, forty Bishops, and a number of eminent 
men, have studied at this College, including : — 



Prince Arthiip, son of Heniy VIT. 

Prince Rupert. 

John and Charles Digby, Barls of BristoL 

Earl of Rosse. astronomer. 

Lord Selbome (Sir Roundel Pahner). 

Cardinal Wolsey. 

Cardinal Reginald Pole. 

Archbishops Boulter, Frewin, Lee, &c. 

Bishop Cooper, Winchester, a native of 

Oxford. 
Bishop Dumford, Chichester. 
Bishop Fox, Founder of Corpus College. 
Bishop Hopkins, Derry. 
Bishop Home, Norwich (on the " Psalms"). 
Bishop Longlan i, Lincoln. 
Bishop Stilhngfieet. 
Bishop Waynflete, Founder of Magdalen. 



Sir Thomas Bodley, (also at Merton). 

Dean Colet, Founder of St. Paul's School. 

Rev. Henry Sacheverell, D.D. 

Rev. Luke Rlvington. 

Dr Daubeny, Professor of Botany. 

Professor Wilson, of BlackwoocCs. 

Addison, poet and essayist. 

Collins, poet. 

John Lyiy, poet and euphuist . 

Georae Withers, poet. 

Dr. Wotton, Physician to Henry VIII. 

John Hampden, patriot. 

William Camden, historian. 

Gibbon, historian. 

John Foxe, martyrologist. 

Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. 

President Routh, centenarian. 



Sir John Falstafl, 1396. I Charles Reade, dramatist and novelist. 

Above the entrance-gate are three niches, with statues of St. Mary Magdalen 
(centre), St. John Baptist (lef t^, and Bishop Waynflete, Founder (right). The 
arms of College and Founder surmount. Latin inscription (translated), " For 
He that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and Holy is His Name"— 
Luke i. 49. Gateway designed by Mr. Pugin ; erected, 1844. Cost, £600. 
The interior niche contains a statue of the Yirgia Mary. The picturesque lodge 
of the head- porter formed a portion of old 

MAGDALEN HALL, preserved from the fire which destroyed the greater 
part, January 9, 1820. Hall founded, 1448, as previously noticed. It was 
governed by one of the Fellows of Magdalen until! 602, when, being consider- 
ably enlarged, it became an independent foundation, forming the chief semi- 
nary of the Puritans in the University. First Principal (1448) Richard Barnes, 
^t the end of the seventeenth century there were severe struggles between the 

Rev. Edward Wood, Proctor, Fellow of Merton College, bom in Merton Street, Oxford, 1627. 
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officials of Magdalen College and Vice-Chancellor of the University as to right 
•of electing the Principal, the officials maintainiiiflr thai the privilege belonged 
to the foundation, and the Vice-chancellor claiming it for the University. On 
the death of Dr. Levett (1693), the College asserted its right by electing Dr. 
Hammond. Dr. Aldrich, Vice-chancellor, opposed, and nominated Dr. 
Adams. The College refused to acknowledge Dr. Adams, and the matter 
was referred to Westminster Hall for decision, which resulted in the 
•Gon&rmation of Dr. Adams and the University prerogative. Among men 
well-known in English history, the following were educated at Magdalen 
Hall (adjoining the College) : — 



William Tyndale, Bible translator, 1680 ; 

martyred near Antwerp, 1536. 
Sir Julius CsBsar, Admiralty Judge, 1572. 
Dean Richard Field, Qloucester, 1680. 
Thomas Ilobbes, metaphysician, 1602. 



Sir Wm. Walter, Parliamentary General, 1618. 
Sir Matthew dale, celebrated judge, 1026. 
Sir Henry Vane, 16S0, beheaded. 
Edward Leigh, the critic. 
Dr. Edward Pocock, orientalist. 



Two incidents from the lives of Judges Matthew Hale and Julius CsBsar 

will be appropriate. Sir Matthew presided at the trial of two alleged witches, 

who were condemned to death, 1676. The account is curious — 

"At the Assizes and General Gaol Delivery, held at Buiy St. Edmund's, for the county of 
Suffolk, the tenth day of Inarch, in the sixteenth year of the reign of our sovereign lord y*ng 
<7harle8 II., before Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty's Court o! 
Exchequer, Rose Cullender and Amy Duny, widows, both of Leystoff. in the county aforesaid, 
were severaUy indicted for bewitching divers persons, and the said Cullender and Duny, being 
arraigned upon the said indictment, pleaded ' not guilty*, and afterwards upon a long evidence, 
were found guilty, and thereupon had judgment to die for the same." 

Sir Julius Caesar (son of Caesar Dalmarius, of Trevigio, Italy) was Judge 
of the Admiralty in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and Privy Councillor to 
James I. and Charles I. He gained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, May 17, 
1576 ; Doctor of Law, March 5, 1586 — subsequently Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Echard describes Caesar as " a person of great gravity and integrity ; 
and of that prodigious bounty to all of worth, or in want, that he might have 
been taken for almoner-general to the nation." He died April 16, 1636, aged 
79, and was interred in Great St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
The following curious '* will-epitaph", written by himself the year before his 
death (translated from Latin), was placed on his tomb, within a border, having 
the representation of a deed, with a seal appended to it : — 

<»To all Christian People, to whom the present writing shall come, know ye that I, Julius 
Dalmare, alias Csesar, Knight, Doctor of Laws, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, and one of 
the Blasters of Requests to Queen Elizabeth ; Privy Councillor to King James ; Chancellor of the 
Szchequer, and Master of Rolls ; have confirmed, or granted, by this, my present writing, that I 
will, with the Divine assistance, willingly pay my debt to nature whenever it shall please God. 
In witness whereof I have set my hand and seal. Dated the 27th of February, less, it is 
enrolled in Heaven." 

(See St. Mary Hall, p. 162, for another instance of " will-epitaph.") After 
the fire at Magdalen Hall (1820), the foundation was removed to new 
buildings in Catherine Street (in rear of St. Mary-the- Virgin Church), now 
known as Hertford College (see p. 89). The First Court dates from 1608. 
Its space is circumscribed, but interesting — relics of the old foundation of St. 
John's Hospital (in which pilgrims to the shrine of St. Frideswide's were 
regaled and lodged) being still discemable. An ancient stone pulpit (one of 
three still known) will be noted in south-eastem comer (a relic of Waynflete's 
time), in which sermons were preached on Midsummer Day, the feast of the 
Saint of the Wilderness, the Quadrangle being strewed with rushes and grass 
in imitation of the wilderness. The sermon is now preached in the Ante- 
Chapel. On the left is the principal entrance to the Cloisters, through a 
curious shallow porch, with bosses and elegantly groined vault, under a 
tower, decorated with statues (under canopies) of the Founder, Henry III., 

_^^__ ' - — - _ 

Dr. Matthew Skinner (son of Bishop Skinner), Trinity College, born at Oxford, circa 1628. 
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St. John Baptist, and St. Mary Magdalen. There are three chambers over the 

fiteway, known as the great reception-room, the withdrawing-room, and the 
ounder's bedchamber. These have been restored and richly decorated, 
under direction of Sir G. G. Scott, B.A. The latter retains the ancient 
tapestry : the subjects represented being the '* Betrothal of Prince Arthur (a. 
student of the CoUege) with Catherine of Arragon" (subsequently consort of 
Henr)^!!.), and the parable of the '^ Labourers in the Yioeyard." Designs 
by Holbein, tapestry from the looms of Arras. The chambers form part of the 
I^sident's lodgings. Facing visitors is the west window of the Chapel, with a 
second specimen of the shallow porch, above which (in niches) are statues of 
the Founder, Edward lY., St. John the Baptist, St. Mary Magdalen, and St. 
S within. A smaller entrance immediately under the Muniment Tower covers 
the northern door of the Chapel. Several collections of early charters are 
preserved in the Muniment Tower, including those belonging to the Hospital 
of St. John the Baptist, and to several suppressed Priories annexed to the 
foundation, reaching back to the twelfth century. There are also a few 
ancient coins, preserved in an old chest, known as "Spur-royals" or 
•*Ryal8," each of the value of 15s., deriving their name from bearing a star 
on the re -erse resembling the rowel of a spur. In July, 1649, a large 
quantity uf these coins were discovered in a room, where they had been 
hidden from reign of Queen Elizabeth, Their value was equal to £1400 ; . 
and they were divided amongst the members of the College, including the 
choristers. Each Fellow had thirty-three. They were exchanged at the 
rate of 18s. 6d. to 20s. each. When this embezzlement became known to 
Parliament, the members were called upon to account for their procedure, 
and they deemed it wise to refund. This act was one of the means that 
gave Selden such distaste to Oxford, and hindered him from bestowing his 
valuable collection of works to the University, although his executors after- 
wards presented the volumes. Visitors proceed into 

THE CHAPEL, first stone laid by William of Waynflete, May 5, 1474 ; 
completed 1480, on the usual T-shaped ground plan. Ante-Chapel and Choir 
separated by a beautifully-carved stone screen, above which is a fine organ 
(improved by Gray and Davidson, 1855), heard with rich effect at the daily 
choral services (10 a.m. and 5 p.m.) Admission to the Ante-Chapel free on 
weekdays, but to principal Chapel (and Sundays in term-time to Ante- 
Chapel also) by order only. There is a large and well-trained choir : one 
special provision of the Founder being that, in the event of diminution of the 
revenues of the society, the staff of choristers should always be kept up to 
its full strength. The Chapel interior is beautifully decorated. The last 
restorations by Mr. Cottingham (1833) cost above £28,000. The stall work 
is foreign oak. The altar, Corinthian, and steps solid marble. The large 
brass lectern dates from 1633. The altar candelabra are magnificent. The 
seats of the President and Vice-President are of rich workmanship. The 
magnificent and valuable painting above the altar represents '^ Christ 
Bearing His Cross," by Ribalta (brought from Vigo, 1702, by the Duke of 
Ormond), presented August 1, 1747, by W. Freeman, Esq. (Hamels, Herts). 
The carved stone figures over the altar : ** Christ Appearing to Mary 
Magdalen in the Garden," are by Chantrey. The altar-screen embellished 
with statues, 1864-5. The painted windows are extremely beautiful in both 
Chapels. In the confusion of the Civil War several were hidden, but after- 
wards restored. In 1740 the glass of the eight windows of the transept (by 
Greenbury) was brought into the choir. In 1857-60, the windows were filled 
with painted glass, of masterly execution, by Hardman. The great west 

Dr. John Speed, poet, Fellow of St. Jehn's College, bom at Oxford, 1629: 
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window (originally painted by Schwartz) represents the **La8t Judgment." 
This window was severely injured by a high wind in 1703 ; but was restored 
to its original beauty by Eggington, 1794. In a small Lady Chapel, on north 
side of the chancel, is a tomb, with sculptured figures, in memory of the 
Founder's father, Richard Patten, placed 1833, removed from All Saints* 
Church, Waynflete. In 1786 the Chapel was robbed of two pair of massive 
silver candlesticks and a large offertory. The thieves (three) were captured 
and convicted, one being executed and two transported (see p. 78). One 
item relating to the organ that will be interesting to visitors — the first 
Magdalen organ, built by John Chapington, 1597, was conveyed, by order of 
Cromwell, to Hampton Court Palace, where it remained until the Restoration, 
when it was returned to its former position in the Chapel. This organ was 
removed in 1737 to Tewkesbury Church. 

The Ante-Chapel contains several painted windows, including William of 
Waynflete (Founder), Cardinal Wolsey, William of Wykeham (Founder of 
New College), Bishop Fox (Founder of Corpus Christi), Henry III. and 
others. Restored 1867-60. The glass (1796), called grisaiUey executed in 
brown and white, causes a sombre effect. Note some interesting monuments : 
that to John and Thomas Lyttleton, who perished in the Cherwell (one 
brother sacrificed whilst attempting to rescue the other from a watery grave — 
ages 13 and 17 — date of death. May 9, 1735), and another to Dr. Benjamin 
Tate, Fellow for forty years. There is likewise a brass to the memory of Dr. 
Martin Routh, centenarian, and President of the College, died Dec. 2, 1854^ 
Dean Burgon penned a "A Century of Verses," in memory of Dr. Routh, from 
which the following lines are extracted : — 

" Let me long 



Cherish thy precious mem'ry ! long retain 
The image of thy venerable form, 
Stooping beneath its century of years, 
And wrapped in solemn academic robes ; 



Cassock, and scarf, and buckles, bands, and wig> 
And such a face as none beheld before, 
Save in an ancient frame on CoUege walls, 
And heard of as * the portrait of a grave 
And learn'd divine who flourished long ago*. " 



The University sermon is preached in Magdalen Chapel on St. Mark's-day 
(April 25) and St. John-the-Baptist-day (June 24). 

THE CLOISTERS are entered by visitors on leaving the Chapel. They 
date from 1473. The hieroglyphics (exceedingly curious) were added about 
1509, and restored during present century. These figures have occasioned a 
deal of discussion amongst antiquaries as to their purport, some averring that 
a complete course of academical discipline is typed in them, while others 
remark that they are but an invention of the mason. In the College Library 
is a curious work, written by William Reeks, Fellow, at request of President 
Clark (1671-87) to whom it is dedicated. The work is divided into two parts. 
The general doctrine of hieroglyphics is discussed, in an impartial and learned 
manner, in the first part ; the second is devoted to the consideration of the 
Magdalen hieroglyphics, which are amusingly defended. The full title of the 
book is, " (Edipus Magdalensis Explicatio, viz., Imaginum et Figurarum, quse 
apnd Magdalenensis in interiori CoUegii Quadrangulo Tibiginibus impositse 
visuntur," and it gives the following fanciful account of their design : — 



** Beginning at the south-west comer, the two 
first figures we meet are the Lion and Pelican. 
The former of these is the emblem of courage 
and vigilance, the latter ox paternal tender- 
ness and affection. Both of them together 
express to us the complete character of a good 
Qoyemor of the College. Accordingly, they 
are placed under the window of those lodgings 
which belong to the President, as the instruc- 
tions they convey ought particularly to^ regu- 
late his conduct. 



" Going to the right-hand. On the other side 
of the gateway are four figures, viz. , the School- 
master, the Lawyer, the Physician, and the 
Divine. These are ranged along the outside 
of the Library, and represent the duties and 
husiness of the students of the house. By 
means of learning in general, they are to be 
introduced to one of the three learned pro- 
fessions, or else, as hinted to us by the figure 
with cap and hells, in the comer, they must 
turn out fools in the end. 



Antony Wood, author of "Athense Ozonienses/' bom in Merton Street, Oxford, 1680. 
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" We now come to the north-side of the Quad- 
rangle : and here the three flrst figures repre- 
sent the " History of David :" his conquests 
over the Lion ami Qoliath : from whence we 
are taught not to be discouraKed at any difll- 
cnltiM that may stand in our way, as the vigour 
of youth will easily enable ns to surmount 
them. The next figure to these is the Hippo- 
potamus, or River-horse, carrying his young 
one on his shoulders. Tliie is the emblem of a 
good Tutor or Fellow of the College, who is set 
to watch over the youth of the society, and by 
whose prudence they are to be led through the 
dangers of their first entrance into the world. 
The figure immediately following repreaents 
Sobriety or Temperance, that most celebrated 
virtue of a collegiate life. The whole remain- 
ing train of figures are the Vices we are in- 



structed to avoid. Those next to Temperance 
are the opposite vices of Gluttony and Drunlc- 
enneas Then follow the Lucanthropus, the 
HysDna, and Panther, representing Violence, 
Fraud, and Treache^. The Griffin, repteseut- 
ins Covetousness. ^e next figure, Anger or 
Moroseness ; followed by the Dog, the Dragon, 
and the Deer, representing Flattery, Envy, and 
Timidity. And the three last, the Mantichora, 
the Boxers, and Lamina, representing Pride, 
Contention, and Lust. 

" We have here, therefore, a complete and 
Instructive lesson for the use of a society decU- 
cated to the advancement of religion and 
learning : and, on this plan, we may suppose 
the Founder of Magdalen speaking, by means 
of these figures to the students of his College." 



\ 



The figures were painted to honour the visit of James I. to Oxford, 1605. 

THE HALL is entered from south-east comer of the Cloisters by flight of 
stone steps. The panelling above is decorated with the arms of James I. and 
the College, between the ostrich plumes of Prince Henry. A spacious well- 
proportioned room (73ft. by 30ft. 6in.) with Gothic roof, and walls ornamented 
with armorial bearings in wainscotted oak. The upper end has nine com- 
partments, six representing scenes in the life of St. Mary Magdalen, viz., 1, 
" St. Mary Anointing the Feet of Jesus ;" 2, *' Christ Sitting it Table with 
Martha and Mary" (a scroll over, with the words, '* Martha soJicita est urbaris 
erga plurima, Maria optimam partem elegit" — ''Martha thou art careful; 
thou art troubled about many things ; Mary hath chosen the better part"), date 
under, 1541 ; 3, ** Mary anointing our Saviour's head ;" 4, Royal arms ; 5, 
Henry VIII. ; 6, Prince's Plumes ; 7, ** Christ appearing to Mary after His 
Resurrection ;" 8, " Mary informing the Disciples of Christ's Appearance ;" 
^. "St. John Baptist and Mary." Scrolls are placed above some of the 
subjects, with inscriptions. Several portraits of former members and 
benefactors surround the walls, including Princes Henry and Rupert ; 
Cardinals Wolsey and Pole ; Archbishop Boulter (Armagh) ; Bishops 
Waynflete (Founder), Fox (Founder of Corpus), Home (Norwich), Hough 
/Oxford and Worcester), Phillpotts (Exeter), Smalbroke (Lichfield and 
Coventry), Wamer (Rochester, founder of Bromley College), and Wilcocks 
^Rochester^ ; Sir Edmund Isham ; Dr. Butler (President, M.P. for the 
University) ; Drs. Hammond and SachevereU ; Dean Colet (Founder of St. 
Paul's School, London) ; Dr. Routh (President and centenarian^ ; Addison, 
the poet ; W. Freman, Esq. , &c. In the centre of the Hall is a choice whole- 
length painting of " St. Mary Magdalen," attributed to Guercino. In the 
windows are armorial bearings of the Founder, Cardinals Wolsey and Pole, 
•and several Bishops educated in tie College, painted by desire of Dr. 
Humphrey, 1566. These were originally in the Founder's Chamber, and 
removed to the Hall. The arms of the Sees of Gloucester and Rochester, 
-with others have been added. In the upper window, on the right, are very 
fine heads of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta. Beneath the music-gallery at 
the end of the Hall is a passage known as "the Screens," preserving the 
olden arrangement of treble doors to buttery, kitchen, and pantry. The 
Hall has been recently renovated. The dispute between James II. and the 
Fellows of Magdalen took place in this Hall (see pp. 68-9). The College 13 
very rich with rare gold and silver plate, including the Founder's Cup and <i' 
Grace Cup. 

Jl Cttri0tt0 Chrt0tma0-(5be Jfestibitg is observed annually in the 
Hall (with rare exceptions), commencing with selections from Handel's 

William Hicks, anthor of " Oxford Jests," dandng-master, bom in St. Thomas, Oxford, 1830. 
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oratorio, the " Messiah," followed by supper, and a Tariety of carols, the 

latter terminating with Pearsall's setting of the carol known as '^ In Dulci 

Jubilo, " for eight leading voices . The words are remarkable, being partly in 

English and Latin, and were found in an old German Book of Ohorides, 

published 1570, and called **A Very Ancient Song for Christmas-Eye,*' viz., — 

"Opatriscaritaa! 
ONatllenitas! 



" In dulci jubUo, 

Let OS our homage show. 
Our hearts' Joy recUneth, 

Inprsesepio, 
And uke a bright star shineth, 
Hatris in gremlo, 
Alpha es et ! 
Alpha es et ! 

" Jesu parvule, 

Hy heart is sore for Thee ; 
Hear me, I beseech Thee, 

Puer optime 
Hy prayer let it reach Thee, 

O Princeps glori». 

Trahe me post Te. 



Deeply were we stained. 

Per nostra crimina ; 
But Thou hast for us gained 

CkBlnrum gaudia. 
O that we were there ! 
that we were there ! a 

«• TJbi sunt gaudia, wKU^t • 
Where, if they be not there ? 

There are angels singing 
Noya cantica. 

There the bells are ringing. 
Id Kegis curia ; 

O that we were there ! 

O that we were there !»* 



From the conclusion of the carol until the striking of twelve o'clock, a pause 
of silence ensues. When the advent of Christmas is announced, the choir, 
aided by the guests, once more break forth into melody, and Pergolesi's 
*' Gloria in Excelsis" closes the musical part of the Christmas - Eve 
Festivity. A brief ceremony remains before the conclusion : amidst the 
clanging of " Magdalen's tuneful bells" in the tower (the signal being conveyed 
to the ringers by electricity) the President passes round the Grace-cup, having 
first drunk therefrom, giving the toast of **A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. " 

Thk Kitchen, very ancient and spacious, is supposed to be part of 
the original Kitchen of St. John's Hospital. The lofty wooden roof is 
noticeable. The Bursary contains a collection of Ancient Armmir and a 
cv/rious old Carved Coffer. Visitors pass through a narrow passage in the 
Chaplains' Qtiadrangle, and from thence gain an excellent view of 

MAGDALEN TOWER, commenced August 9, 1492. completed 1605. 
Height, 145ft. William of Waynflete intended that this Tower should stand 
alone. It is also named ** Wolsey's Tower," but Wolsey had no connection 
with its erection, although Bursar of the College during a portion of the time 
(1498) absorbed in the building. The singing of 

^ke JRas-JfUming IPsmn (Latin), is a peculiar annual celebration on 
the top of Magdalen Tower at five a.m. on May-day (Feast of SS. Philip and 
James) by the choristers of the foundation. Large crowds of people gather 
beneath to listen to the " May-Morning Matin." The celebration has world- 
wide fame ; and many surmises have been made as to its origin — some 
authorities averring (without foundation) that it is "a mass for the repose of 
the souls of the Founder, Sir T. Falstofi", Sir Edmund Rede, and Lord 
Arundel," whilst others say only •* for the soul of Henry VIL, and in 
commemoration of his visit to the College, 1488." Such statements are 
devoid of foundation — Masses were never celebrated on towers. The 
celebration is probably an imitation of paganism— iSun Worship. Henry 
VII., however, confirmed the right of the College to the patronage of 
Slymbridge Rectory, Gloucestershire, on which there is an annuiJ rent charge 
of £10 for " Choir- music on the top of Magdalen Tower on May-day." 
Henry VII. died in 1609. After the Reformation, and until about the 
second or third year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, glees and madrigals 

Charles Potter, Usher to Queen Henrietta, born at Queen's College, Oxford, 1933, 
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were sabstituted. An old Oxford work notes this, and sayS) '* But now it is 
a merry concert of both 'wytail and iinAirufMffiial mu^^ consisting of several 
merry Ketches, and lasting two hours, and is concluded with ringing the 
beUs ;" and Anthony Wood writes that '^ The choral ministers of tms house 
do, according to an ancient custom, salute Flora every year on the first of 
May, at four in the morning, with vocal music of several parts ; which, 
having been sometimes well performed, hath given great content to the 
neighbourhood and auditors underneath." The words as at present used were 
written bv Dr. Thomas Smith, Fellow (twice expelled by successive Kings — 
James II. and William III.), died 1710. Dr. Benjamin Rogers, Christ 
Church, composed the music, 1685. The original draft of the words and 
music was discovered in Christ Church Library a few years since by Dr. 
Bimbault, with the followins note appended : — '' This hymn is sung every 
day in Magdalen College Hall, Oxon, at dinner and supper throughout the 
year, for the after-grace, by the chaplains, clerks, and choristers there. 
Composed by Benjamin B/Ogers, Doctor of Musicke, of the University of 
Oxon, 1685." The words as at first used are not known to antiquarians. At 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, there was a somewhat similar custom before 
the Great Fire 1666, of which Fuller writes, ^' On special Saints' days it is 
customary for the choristers of the Cathedral to ascend the spire tower to a 
great height, and then to chant solemn prayers and anthems." The last 
observance of the custom was in tl^e days of Queen Mary, when, '^ after even- 
song, the quire of St .Paul's began to go about the steeple, singing with lights, 
after the old custom." The Latin words used at Magdalen Matin are the 
following — the English translation being also given : — 



" Te Denm Fatrem colimus, 
Te laudibns prosequimur : 
Qui corpas cLbo renciB, 
Coelesti menten gratio. 

« Te adoramus, oh Jesa, 
Te Fill unigenite, 
Te qui non dedignatus es 
Subire claustra yirginis. 

" Actus in crucem, f actus es 
Iiato Deo Victima : 
Per te, Salvator unice, 
Yitae spes nobis rediit. 

** Tibi, ^teme Spiritus, 
Cuius afflatu peperit 
Infantem Deum Maria, 
iBtemum benedicimus. 

" Triune Deus, hominum 
Salutis auctor optime, 
Immensum hoc mysterium 
Oyante linguft canimus." 



" Thee, God our Father, we confess, i 
To Thee alone our la^i^ are given ;|tL 
The body Who with food renew'st, v 
The soul with grace sent down from 
Heaven. 

*« Jesu, Thee we do adore, 

The Father's only Son confest, 
Thee who erstwhile disdainedst not 
Thy lowly Virgin-mother's breast. 

"Borne to the cross, the Victim made. 
When wrath divine so hotly bum'd. 
Through Thee, the only Saviour, 
The hope of life to us return' d. 

" Eternal Spirit, by Whose pow*r, 
Breath'd &om on high, Maria bore 
The lowly Child, the mighty God,— 
We bless and praise Thee evermore. 

" O Triune God, most glorious, 

From Whom our soids' salvation sprang. 
We hail the boundless mystery 
With joyous and triumphant tongue.** 



The singing usually occupies about five minutes, and then the crowd dis 
perse to gather May garlMids. It is customary for many of the assembly to 
bring a small tin horn, with which they make a hideous noise. These horns 
are commemorative of the ox-horns used by the apprentices and citizens of 
Oxford in olden times, when cries of " Town," " Gown," were often raised, the 
rival foctions being summoned by the horn (for the townsmen), and the bell 
or tocsin (for the gownsmen). Magdalen Tower has a fine peal of ten bells, 
restored 1875, by Mr. White, Besilslegh, Berks. The pinnacles of the Tower 
have been twice struck by lightning — 1832 and 1844. Having lingered over 
the traditions of the Tower, visitors proceed into 



Sr. Benj. Woodrofle, Dean of Ch. Ch. and Principal of Gloucester Hall, bom at Oxford, 1698. 
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THE LIBRARY (western side of the cloisters), a noble, well-proportioned 
room, thoroughly renovated. The volumes number several thousands. The 
bookshelves are of fine English oak, having copies on panels of the '* Bucdeuch 
Vandykes," the onZt/ specimens allowed to be taken. These are portraits of 
forty eminent painters, given by W. J. White, Esq., Brownlow Street, London, 
1843. They were painted by the donor's son, a promising young artist. A 
large and rare collection of books and MSS. are preserved in the Library, 
including Ohrysostom (in Greek) ; a black letter copy of Cicero's '^ De Officiis" 
(printed by Fust, at Mentz, 1465 ; a copy of Oaxton's " Boethius" (a great 
rarity) ; a *' Comment, in Aristot. de Anima" (printed by Theodoric Rood, a 
Crerman, at Oxford, 1481), several Benedictine folios, earlier editions of the 
Fathers, and other works of the middle ages. There are likewise 800 books 
and MSS. presented by the Founder, whose shoes and episcopal vest- 
ments are also preserved here. Near the oriel window at the north end are 
white marble busts of Bacon and Locke, by E. H. Bailey, Bristol. Above the 
entrance a fine portrait of the Founder will be seen. Dr. Warner, Bishop of 
Rochester, in the reign of Charles XL, gave £1,300 in his lifetime, and a 
legacy of ;^0 in his will, for additions to the Library. He gave also £1,100 
to the Demies of the Foundation in eleven years. On the north of the Large 
Quadrangle will be noted 

THE NEW BUILDINGS, foundation-stone laid September 27, 1733. The 
buildings are of three storeys. The front is supported by an arcade, forming 
a cloister. The design was furnished by Edward Holdsworth, Fellow and 
non-juror, author of the '^ Muscipula," and other ingenious writings. The 
Oxford Almcmacky 1731, contained a design by Holdsworth, for an entire new- 
College . It is a matter of congratulation that it was not carried into effect. 

The Wateb Walks, on the banks of the CherweU, belonging to the College, 
are pleasant, and kept in excellent order. The shade they afford, the variety 
of view they command, the river, amidst whose different branches they wind, 
the mill with its rush of water, and the charming, shaded alcove, known as 

Addison's Walk, compose a most delightful academic retirement. The 
Grove or Park attached to the College, called by Pope " Maudlin's learned 
Grove," is supposed to date from the reign of Charles II. The herd of deer 
ranging the Grove form a novelty in grounds so close to the city. At the 
entrance of the Water Walk there formerly stood a very large and ancient 
tree, called the "Founder's Oak," destroyed in a storm, 1789 (see p. 78). Of 
the timber of this tree a very handsome chair was made, which forms an 
article of furniture in the i^sident's lodgings. Joseph Addison, the poet, 
after whom "Addison's Walk" is named, entered Queen's College, Act Term, 
1687, aged fifteen years ; and was subsequently elected Demy of Magdalen. 
The "Spectator," originated by him, is known as an English classic. Issuing 
from the portal of Magdalen College, visitors notice the 

CHORISTERS' SCHOOL, founded 1456 ; rebuUt 1849-51 ; foundation- 
stone laid by Dr. Martin Routh (President of College, 1791-1854). On the 
walls are several fine portraits of notabilities connected with Magdalen College, 
induding Cardinal Wolsey ; Camden, the antiquarian ; Dr. Routh, &c. [An 
account of Magdalen Bridge, and of the seversJ buildings in the localities of 
St. Clement's and Cowley, has been given at pp. 11-13.] On the opposite side 
of the thoroughfare are the 

BOTANIC G-ABDBNS, formerly the Jews' Cemetery, (1177). Entrance 
free. The Grardens when opened were named the '* Physic Gardens." 
Founded by Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, St. James' Day, July 25, 1632, 
for ' ' the improvement of faculty of medicine." Completed 1633 ; cost £5,000. 

£ev. Abraham Campion, Fellow of Trinity College, Proctor of Uniyersity, bom at Oxford, 1642. 
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At his death the Earl bequeathed the living of Kirkdale, Yorkshire, to maintain 
the buildings and gardens. The Anglo-Italian entrance was de sign ed by 
Inigo Jones. Cost defrayed from the fine levied upon Anthony Wood for 
libelling the Earl of Clarendon. Statues of Charles I. and II. are placed 
on either side. The Gardens are furnished with rare British and foreign 
herbaceous and aquatic plants. There are also conservatories, greenhouses, 
hothouses, and aquaria, for propagation. The Gardens are divided into four 
quarters, with a walk in the centre. The f^acti-Hoti^ is noteworthy. Near 
the river is a Salicetum, containing almost every species of the British Willow. 
There are likewise spacious Lecture Rooms and a Library ; with a large 
number of works on Botany, including a copy of Dr. Sibthorp's " Flora 
Grsoca/' consisting of ton folio vols., 100 coloured plates in each, cost £252 
per copy. Several eminent botanists have bequeathed their collections to 
the Gaivdens, including Dr.Sherard,Dillenius, Morison, Fielding, and Sibthorp. 
Fielding's collection aloue consists of 70,000 formed at a great expense. 
Extensive additions were made to the Gardens in 1877. Recrossing the road 
from the Gardens, and turning up by the School, visitors arrive at 

Holywell Churoh, dedicated to the " Holy Cross," dating from about 
1160, when it was built at the expense of Hugo de St. Petro, or Hugo, of 
Oxford, although Robert D'Oyley is the reputed founder. The Norman 
chancel- arch is the sole remnant of the first Church. Portions of the tower 
were rebuilt by Warden H. Sever (Merton College), about 1460. The present 
church (restored 1845) consists of a nave, side aisles, chancel and tower. The 
illuminated window in the chancel represents '* i)\iT Saviour, with SS. Peter 
and Paul" on either side. Living about £142 per annum. Services on 
Sunday at 8, 11, 3.30, and 7 o'clock. 

The Holy Well, from whence the parish took its name, was dedicated 
to SS. Winifred and Margaret. Now covered up by the boundary wall of the 
Cemetery. The spring was remarkably cold, but seldom froze. Wood says, 
*' I find many persons yearly relieved by these wholesome waters to this day" 
(1675). The water was deemed a specific for ophthalmic complaints. On 
Holywell Green was another spring of a ^similar character, known as ''Jenny 
Newton's Well." Adjoining the Church is the 

Cemetery of Holy Cross, a quiet secluded spot, forming the interment 
ground of five parishes, viz., All Saints, Holywell, St. John, St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, and St. Peter-in-the-East. Just below Holywell Church is the 

Oxford Penitentiary, on the site of Holywell Manor House, conducted 
by Sisters of Mercy ; aad a few steps farther on are the 

Osford Racquet Courts, an extensive range of buildings, erected at 
great expense, and largely patronised by students and citizens. Passing 
from Holywell, down Long Wall Street, High Street is again entered. Near 
this spot was the 

East Gate of the City, taken down, 1771. The Gate crossed the road 
a few yards from Long Wall Street to the opposite side. Proceeding up High 
Street, visitors arrive at the 

Wew University Examination Schools, an extensive and palatial 
range of buildings, in the Jacobean- Gothic style, commenced 1877. The 
architectural features equal in beauty other edifices that adorn the street of 
which Oxford is so justly proud. Architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College. Erected by Mr. A. Estcourt, Gloucester. Cost 
of building, £63,884. The purchase of the property raised the total amount 
to about £100,000. The buildings consist of a Great Hall (fronting the High 
Street) and two subsidiary Halls, forming waiting-places for the candidates ; 
111. ' ♦ 

Eev. WiUiam HoweD, Wadham CoUego, author of religious works, bom at Oxford, 1660. 
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a Quadrangle, standing back from the street, eleven mioa voce Schools (with 
retiring rooms), and three Writing Schools — two accommodating two hundred 
Btudsnts each, and the other one hundred and twenty. The two larger 
Schools are broken into the shape of the letters L ^^^ Tt and can be united 
into a magnificent suite for grand receptions, for which they are intended. 
There are entrances to the buildings from both King Street and Merton Street. 
The University Examinations take place in the New Buildings, instead of in 
the Schools surrounding the Bodleian Library, in which they were held 
from 1439 (see p. 52). The Angel Hotel formed a portion of the property on 
the site of the NeW School. During the excavation of the ground for 
the new buildings, November, 1876, the supposed remains of an ancient 
British village (2,000 years old) were brought to light ; but, after causing a 
print-discussion between antiquarians, they were decided to be only gravel 
pits. Crossing the High Street, and proceeding up a narrow thoroughfare, 
visitors note . 

St. i!!dinund Hall, adjoining an ancient hostelry, known as the *^ Boar's 
Head." The date of foundation of the Hall and its name have formed disputed 
points in antiquarians' emanations — some maintaining that the Hall was 
founded by Edmund le Riche (the ** Saint of Pontigny)," Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, between 1219-33, and named after him. Edmund held the See of 
Canterbury, and was canonised after his death by Pope Innocent V., 
1247. Bom at Abingdon, six miles from Oxfortl. His father was Rainhola 
le Biche, and his mother Mabilia, famed for her great piety. Others affirm 
that the Hall was founded by Ralph Fitz-Edmund, in 1260, deriving its title 
from his surname. There is a reference to this in the muniments of Magdalen 
College, qualifying the idea. Ralph gave it to his four sons — the building 
receiving the name of " Aula quatuor filiorum Edcnundi" — ** The Hall of the 
four sons of Edmund. " Subsequently it was presented by Sir Brian deBeruing- 
ham and Thomas de Malmsbury ( Vicar of Cowley) to Osney Abbey. John de 
Comubia is the first recorded Principal, 1517. At the suppression of Osney 
Abbey (1546), W. Bumell, Esq., became possessor ; and Provost William 
Devenysh (or Denyse, or Dennyson), Queen's College (1634-58), purchased 
the dilapidated Hall (1557), ana presented it to the College. The right o£ 
perpetually appointing the Principal by the Society of Queen's College was 
confirmed by Convocation, 1589. A small benefaction is attached to the Hall 
— ^the advowson of Gatcombe, purchased 1821, by legacy of £1,000 left in 
1763, by George Holme, D.D., Queen's College. It is held by the Principal 
of the Hall. Income (University Commissioners' Report), £1,451 ; Principal, 
£1,048 lOs. Undergraduates (1877), 35 ; Members on Books, 100. Among 
the members have been — 



William Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, 1667. 
John Pritchet, Bishop of Oloucegter, 1672. 
Guy Carl"ton, Bialiop of Chichester, 1678. 
White Kennnt, Bishop of Peterborough, 1694. 
Sir G. Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle, 1734. 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta. 1832. 
Bev.Thns.GiIbert.' Protestant Epitaph Writer.* 
Rev. William Whately, noted Vicar of Banbury 



Rev. C. Voysey, editor of "Sling and Stone." 
Thomas Hearne, the annalist and antiquary. 
Humphrey Wanley, antiquary. 
Chamberlayne, nuthor of •• Notitia Angliw." 
Sir Thomas Littleton and the Hon, A. Onslov, 

Speakers of the House of Commons. 
Fulton, classical commentator. 
Dr. Charles Bate, physician to Chailes II. 



The Chapel (east end of quadrangle) was built 1681-2, at the cost of Dr. 
Stephen Penton, Principal, 1675-84. Consecrated and dedicated to St. 
Edmund by Bishop Fell, Oxford, April 7, 1682. The picture over the altar 
is " Christ bearing the Cross.** There are memorial windows to Principal 
Miles Brathwayte (1528-30), and to Bishop Daniel Wilson (Calcutta, 1832). 

The Hall (built 1659-60) contains portraits of Principals Tullie (1668-76), 

Gerard Langbaine, a noted Jockey and dramatic author, bom at Oxford, July 15, 1666. 
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MiU (1685-1707), Shaw (1740-61), Pothergill (1761-60), Grayson (1824-43); 
and Yice-PrincipalB Hill (1812-51) and Wilson (1809-12), Bishop of Calcutta. 

Thb Library (erected 1680) contains several thousand volnmes of valuable 
books. Hie Bev. William Whately, Vicar of Banbury, in which town he was 
bom, May, 1683, removed from Christ's College, Cambridge, to St. Edmund 
Hall. Wood says, '' He was an excellent preacher ; but, being a Calvinist, 
and much frequented by precise and busy people there and in the neighbour- 
hood for his too frequent preaching, laid such a foundation of faction in that 
place, that it will never be easily removed." Whately published some 
remarkable sermons, one being '^The Bride-Bush, or Wedding Sermon," 
from Ephesians v. 23 — *^For the husband is the head of the wife." For 
issuing this volume he was summoned before a High Commission, when he 
re<»ll^ his statements. Whately died May 10, 1639. Buried in Banbury 
CSiurchyard. A monument was placed above the grave, having a most peculiar 
English and Latin epitaph in verse, a Latin and English Anagram, and a 
double Chronogram . The tomb was removed at the restoration of Banbury 
Church (St. Mary*s), 1789-97. The epitaph is reproduced as a curiosity : — 
"The body of Will. Wbatsly, Lecturer in this " Nor prayers, nor teares, Bor meanes, nor 



Gbnrcli 35, Vicar 29, years, was laid into bed, 
May 14, 1039. 

"Lege. Luge. 
" danditiirhoc tamulo qnl ceela pectore clausit 
In c8b1o cujus mens pia clausa manet 
ftodigalinguee benignamanua disperit abonde, 
DiTltas C£Bli, divitiasq' seclL 
Dans meditans, orans, exortans, fata, peregit, 
Eheu ! quam moltos flebilis ille cadit. 

" Whatsoe'er thoult say who passest by. 
Why here's inshrined celestiall dost ; 
Bis bones, whose name and fame can't dye, 

These stones, as f teofees, weepe in trust 
It's William Whately tbat here lyes. 
Who swamme to 's tomb in people's eyes. 

" I^th was his crowne, but our crosse ; 

If not a grent man, yet ile say 
A good man sure : the greater losse 

Is fallen in Israeli this day. 
Both learned in arts and hearts. O can 
Whole ages give us such a man f 



men. 

Nor his own grace, and partes so knowne. 
Could save from death, though many then 

For his hfe would have pawned their own. 
Bead tUs, O man, and rightly know. 
That one day thou must Uy as low. 

AnuLgravMna duplex : — 

" Oulielmus Whately : 
Hui luges ! EUum Vita. 

"William Whately: 

^•^MlSnl^^"- 

Chronagramma duplex:— 

(" 1639. Ven VstI s Vnt pedes eIVs 
Anuis J qVl e Vange Lisat] sal V te M. 

Due. 1 "1639. VsqVe qVas VenI DoMI ne 
I JesV CVr nan] Venls. 



{ 



LVge bis. 
Sk( 



"iBtatisejus 66 < Looke on his yeares, then 
i. poVre forth teares." 

Bishop Wilson, one of the most earnest Metropolitans of India, matriculated 
at St. Edmund Hall, November, 1798. He gained the prize for the English 
Essay on *' Common Sense," 1803. When Wilson recited his Essay at the 
Commemoration, he was succeeded on the rostrum by Reginald Heber (Bishop 
of Calcutta), who recited the Newdigate Prize Poem on "Palestine, which 
he gained. Adjoining St. Edmund Hall is 

8t Feter-in-the-East Churoh, according to Wood, ^Hhe first Church of 
stone that appeared in these parts." Considerable doubt exists as to the 
period of erection, some historians avering the ninth century, and others the 
twelfth. The latter appears to be the more correct — about 1150. Style of 
building, Early Normau, many portions of which yet remain. The Crypt ^ com- 
monly called " Grymbald's Crypt," is the most remarkable part of the Church. 
It is beneath the chanceL Length, 36ft.; width, 20ft.; height, 10ft. The 
arches are supported by two rows of short Saxon columns, having well- 
executed capitals. It is certainly the most ancient part of the building. The 
north aisle dates from 1350. The chancel is a fine specimen of the reign of 
Henry II. The Norman entrance-door is almost perfect-^the outer-door 
having some of the original ironwork yet preserved. The tower (remarkable 
for its inward sloping) was erected in the fourteenth century. In the south 

Slchard Prince, a noted Jesuit, bom at Oxford, 1669^ Condemned to death, died in prison* 1680. 
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wall of the nave a memorial window (grisaiUe glass) to the Rev. W. Adams, 
author of the " Shadow of the Cross," is placed. He was Yicar for a short 
period. The large west and south windows were inserted 1501, The north 
window hsA fragments of painted glass, inserted 1533, by Vincent WyUng, 
Vicar, a symbol of *' The Trinity," containing in small compass the principu 
points of the Athanasian Greed. The east lancet windows were filled with 
stained glass, 1839. The pulpit, formerly standing opposite, near a pillar, 
had two entrances, one from the pillar for University preachers only. Five 
of the bells in the tower bear the date 3700, the other recast by Itudhall, 
1753, and small sanctus bell, 1777. The whole length of the edifice is 76ft., 
width 42ft. The chain ornament of the roof is typical of the diains 
of St. Peter. Services on Sundav at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Value of 
living, about £200. Population of parish, 1,200. The University Lenten 
Sermons were formerly preached in St. Peter's, but discontinued 1827. A 
malefactor was executed at the Church door in Queen Mary's reign, and the 
staple from which the cord hung remained for many years. Several Univer- 
sity dignitaries have been interred in the Church and Churchyard, including 
Dr. Gerard Langbaine, Provost of Queen's College, one of the most eminent 
men of his age, died February, 1657 ; Dr. Arthur Charlett, Master of Univer- 
sity College, famed for his immense correspondence ; Philip Bandall, M.A., 
Pnncipal of Hart Hall (now Hertford College), fifty years (March 9, 1549, to 
March 11, 1599) ; Dillenius, Professor of Botany ; Thomas Heame, antiquary, 
and others. The original epitaph on Hearne's tomb (restored 1845, when it 
was slightiy altered, he being described as '* Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
HaJl"), portraying the man noted as "the minute annalist," and an equally 
ourious one (how obliterated) to the memory of Dr. Kawlinson's two 
daughters, will interest visitors : — 

"Here lieth the body of Thomas Heame, 
M.A.. who studied and preserved antiqnitieB. 
He died June 10th, 1786, aged 67 years. 

« < Bemember the days of old, consider the 
years of many generations ; ask thy father, and 
lie will show t&ee ; thy elders, and they will 
tell thee.'— Dent, zzxii. 7. 

" ' Inquire, I pray thee, of the fonner age, 
and prepare thyself to the search of their 
fathers : for we are but of yesterday, and know 
nothing; because thy days upon earth are a 
shadow. SOiall not they teach thee, and tell 
thee, and utter words out of their heart.'—- Job 
iriiL 8, 9, 10. 

There is a tomb of Petworth marble in the interior of the Church to tl^e 
memory of Sir B. Atkinson, knight, died 1574, "* four times Mayor of Oxford, 
husband of two wives, and father of eleven children." Departing from the 
Church, visitors will observe, on the opposite side, the pr^l entrance to 
Queen's College (1345), above which was the chamber in which Henry V. 
studied, Cardinal Beaufort being his tutor (see pp. 28-9). Passing into the 
High Street, a few steps farther on will take visitors to the principal 
entrance of 

QITBBN'S GOLIiEGE, founded January 18, 1340, as "Aula Scholarium 
EeginsB de Oxon," by Robert de Edesfeld, Chaplain to Queen Philippa, 
Itector of Burgh, Westmoreland, and Warden of St. Julian's Hospital, South- 
ampton (see No. 6, p. 99). Named Queen's College, or "Hall of Queen's 
Scholars, in compliment to PhiUppa, Queen of Edward III., who consented 
to be designated Foundress, and celebrated as such in the Latin epitaph on 
her tomb in Westminster Abbey, from which an extract (translated) : — 

Bey. WUliam Gallaway, Hart Hall, Cliaplain of the Boyal Navy, horn In AU Saints, Oxford, 1800* 



"Here lyeth Dr. Bawllnson's two younger 
Daughters. Elizabeth, who died May ye 21, 1684, 
and I)orotny, who dyed Jan. 10, 1829. 

" Two little sisters hr under this stone. 
Their Mothers were two, their Fathers out one. 
At 5 quarters old departed the younger. 
The older lived 9 years 5 days, and no longer. 
Learn hence, ye young gallants, to cast away 

laughter. 
As soon comes ye lamb as ye sheep to tiie 

slaughter." 
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*' Fair Fhllippa, William Hennaldes' child, and 

youngest daughter dear. 
Of roseate hue and beauty bright, in tomb lies 

killed here. 



A careful nurse to students all, at Oxford she 

did found 
Queen's College and Dame Pallas' school, that 

did her fame resound." 



The foundation was for a Provost and twelve Fellows. The first scholars 
were drafted in from Morton College. Temple Hall, on the site of the College 
stables, formed the first residence of the students. Eglesfeld died May 31, 
1349, aged 43, and was buried in the College Chapel. The present buildings 
(300ft. length, 250ft. width, divided into two courts) date from 1672-94, with 
the exception of the Grand Front, built 1750-6. Income (University Com- 
miss-oners' Report), £15,286 18s. lOd.; Provost, £887 17s* 4d.; Fellows 
(eighteen), £4,212 ^s. 3d. — old foundation, £374 each ; Michel foundation, 
£133 ; ditto, consolidated foundation,£254, exclusive of commons, rooms, &c.; 
Tutorships, £396 ; Scholarships, £90. The College owns 10. 530 acres of land, 
producing annually £10,094 lis. 7d.; house property, £567; tithe-rent 
charges, £3,361 7s. lid. The society presents to thirty-one benefices. Under- 
graduates (1877)t 100 ; members on books, 448. The list of eminent men of 
the foundation is numerous, a limited number are extracted : — 



Henry V. and Edward the Black Prince. 

Cardinal Beaufort, tutor to Henry V. 

Archhishop Lamplu{?b,York, 

Archbiiihop Thomson, York. 

Archbishop Nicholson, Cashel. 

Bishop Guy Carleton, Chichester and Bristol. 

Bishop Tanner, St. Asaph. 

Bishops Compton and Gibson, London. 

Bishop Van Mildert, Durham. 

Bishop Feild, Newfoundland. 

John Wiclifl, translator of the Bible. 1340. 

Addison, essayist and poet (also of Magdalen). 



Kev. Robert CecU, eloquent theologian. 
Bey. Samuel Annesley, J. Wesley's grandfather. 
Rev. Bernard Galpin/ 'Apostle of the North." 
Bev. Benj. Ingham, " Yorkshire Evangelist." 
Rev. Henry Bate, founder of Morning Herald. 
Richard Rallingson, fortifier of Oxford, 1644. 
Dr. John Mill, eminent Greek scholar. 
Dr. Bum. author of " Burn's Justice." 
Dr. Hugh Todd, antiquary. 
Dr. Jez- Blake, Head Master of Rugby School. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, statesman (poisoned). 
Shaw, traveller and explorer. 



Above the entrance-gateway Ainder a cupola) is a statue of Queen Caroline, 
consort of George II. Her Majesty gave £1,000 towards the eastern wing. 
The western wing was destroyed by fire, December 18, 1778. Restored 
at cost of £6,286 6s. 4d., towards which Queen Charlotte gave £1.000, and 
the Duke of Montague and Lord Godolphin, £500 each, llie statues on the 
summit represent Jupiter and Apollo (on pediments), and Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Medicine, and Keligion (tjpified). Crossing the large Quadrangle 
(14ttft. by 130ft., designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 1710), visitors enter 

THE CHAPEL (iOOft. by 30ft.), foundation-stone laid February 6, 1714 ; 
dedicated on All Saints*-day, November 1, 1719. The illuminated windows, 
by Van Ligne, very old (1636), and in good preservation, were removed from 
the first Chapel (1349). They consist of scenes in the life of Christ, &c. The 
ceiling (by Sir James Thornhill) represents '^ The Adoration." The altar-piece 
is 'a copy (by Mengs) of Correggio's ''La Notte" — "The Night," from the 
Diesden Gallery, presented by Mr. Bobson. The brass lectern (an eagle), 
dated 1662, bears an inscription, '^Regina avium, avis Reginensium" — ^' The 
bird of Queen's is the queen of bird^." The screen (by Grinlin Gibbons), 
supported by eight columns, formed of fine polished Norman oak, is very 
handsome. The massive marble pillars, near the altar, are capitarspecimens 
of art workmanship. The organ (by Wallis), erected 1837, is one of the most 
powerful in Oxford. The chairs of the Provost and Vice-Provost are valuable 
examples of antique carving. The windows of the Ante-Chapel, brasses, and 
memorials should be iuspected. Visitors next proceed into 

THE HALL, 60ft. by 30ft., (built 1704-14), designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The marble chimney piece supports a fine bust of Aristotle. The walls 
are surrounded with a series of magnificent portraits of the College beoef actors, 
including Henry V., Henry VI., and Charles I.; Queens Philippa, Henrietta, 

Thomas Yonlding, Magdalen College, poet, bom in St. John-the-Baptist, Oxford, Jan. 2, 1668. 
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Caroline, and Charlotte ; Edward the Black Prince ; Robert de Eglesfeld ; 
several of the Provosts of the College, and others. In the windows above the 
portraits are illuminations of Edward III. and Queen, Charles I. and Queen, 
Charles II. and Queen, &c. In the gallery at the west-end are portraits of 
Queens Elizabeth, Henrietta, Catherine, and Anne of England ; Margaret and 
Mary of Scotland ; and a number of ancient paintings and prints. The olden 
academical system of dining is yet preserved at this College —the Provost in 
the centre, with the Fellows and Scholars on either side. They are called ta 
dinner by trumpet, by a taberdar— a member of the foundation. The custom 
is peculiar to this College. Formerly a taberdum or tabard was worn by the 
taberdar — ^whence the name. In ancient times thirteen beggars, blind, deaf, 
dumb, or maimed, were brought daily into the Hall to receive a dole of bread, 
beer, pottage, and fish. In the Hall is celebrated the renowned 

|p0ar'0 Ipeah Jfestibitg. "a ryght merrie jouste of ye olden tyme," 
takmg place every Christmas-Day at five p.m., strangers being admitted. A 
large Boar's Head, weighing between sixty and seventy pounds, surmounted 
by a crown, wreathed with gilded sprays of laurel and bay. mistletoe and 
rosemary, with small banners surrounding, is brought into the Hall by tbre& 
bearers, whose entry is announced by trumpet. A procession of the Provost 
and Fellows precedes the entry of the Boar's Head. The bearers are accom- 
panied by the precentor, who chants an old English carol, the Latin refrain 
being joined in by those present. At the close, the banners and ornaments 
are presented to the spectators. Four versions of the carol are given, the 
first beiog " The Original Carole" from " Christmasse Garolles newly emprynted 
at London in ye flete strete, at ye sygne of ye Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde. 
The yere of our Lorde, m.d.xxi." — 

" The bore's heed, I undentande. 
Is the chefe service in this lande ; 
Loke wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 



\."A CAKOLE, BRTNOTNa IN YB BORE'S HEED. 



** Caput aprl defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 



" The bore's heed in hnnde brynge I, 
With garlans gay and rosemai7; 
And I pray you all synge merely. 
Qui estis in convlvlo. 

The second is the Carol used at the present time : — 

" The boar's head in huid bear I 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary : 
And, I pray you, masters, merry be 1 
Quotquot estis in convivio 
raput apri defero. 
Reddens laudes Domino. 



" Re gladde, lordes, both more and lasse. 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse. 
The bore's heed with mustarde." 



" The boai's head, as I understand. 
Is the bravest dish in all the land ; 



Beinf? thus bedecked with a gay garland^ 
Let us servire cantico. 

Caput apri, <&c. 

" Our steward hath provided this, 
In honour of the King of Bliss. 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 

Caput apri," &c. 



The third ia very rare, from the Balliol MSS., No. 354 : — 



" Caput apri refero, 
R^nens laudes Domino. 



(( 



The boris hed In honde I brynge," 
With garlandes gay and byrde syngynge, 
I pray yon all help me to synge, 
Qui estis in convivio. 



",The boris hed, I understond. 
Ys chiefly sirved in this loude, 
Wher «so ever it may be f onde, 
Gemitur cum sinapio. 



" The boris hed. I dare well say. 
Anon after the zvth day 
He taketh hys ieve and goth away, 
Eziult de patra." 

The fourth version is yet more ancient — from the Porkington MSS., a fifth- 
teenth-century collection. It commences, — 



" Hey, hey, hey, hey, the borxys hede is army'd 
gaye: 
The bonya hede In hond I brynge. 
The boris hede ye f urst mes. 



'< The berfs kede, as I yow say. 
He takes his leyfe, and gothe his way, 
Gone after the zij tweyl ffyt day, 

Wiih hey." 



Rebert Haiper, after whom** Harper's Ferry," America', was named, bom at Oxford, 1720. 
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The legend attached to the ceremonial, ascribing its origin, is extremely 
fmciful. Five hundred years since {cvrca 1376), a student (taberdar) of 
Queen's College, was perusing Aristotle in Shotover Forest (four miles from 
Oxford). Whilst thus engaged, he was savagely attacked by a wild boar ; 
and, in self-defence, closing with his porcine opponent, he thrust the volume 
down its capacious throat, exclaiming ^'Grsecum est" — ''It's Greek!*' so 
suffocating the animaL Thus far tradition. But to render it more probable^ 
in the CoUege is preserved the picture of a saint, having a boar's head tig^uis- 
fixed on a spear, with a mystic inscription under, — ''Copcot." There ia a 
similar representation in an illuminated window in Horspath Church, near the 
looahty where the alleged incident happened. To celebrate the traditions^ 
escape of the student &om the savage onslaught of the boar the cui^tom at 
Queen's College was introduced. A boar's head forms the cognisance of the 
Gordon, Chetwode, and Nigel families, and members of each family have 
matriculated at Queen's CoUege, and the legend might have been founded 
on the fact that a member of the Gordon family slew a wild boar in Huntley 
Wood, 1193, in self-defence. But, undoubtedly, the custom takes its rise 
from an ancient Babylonish Sun Festival, during which a wild boar was sacri- 
ficed to Adonis, or Tammuz, the Sun god, beoause Adonis (also known as 
Nimrod) was said to have been killed by the tusk of a boar — a boar's head 
being always served up at the festival. Egyptians, Germans, Greeks, Indians, 
Massagetes, Persians, Romans, Scandinavians, &c, , alike held their sun festivals, 
at each of which an offering of the boar took place at Yule-tide (Yule signifying 

un- wheel). The festival of the Druids in honour of the Thor, was called leul 
or Yeol, whence the derivation Yule. Christmas was introduced as a festival 
so late as the fourth century — taking to a great extent the place of the Yule 
observance. In other words, what is still celebrated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, St. John's College, Cambridge (December 27), and in a few other 
places, is but a survival of what was formerly a regular and almost universal 

rite — Sun Worship at the winter solstice, 

" Then the grim boai's head frowned on hi^h, I Who lists may in the mumming see 

Crested with bays and rosemary. j Traces of ancient mystery." 

^he Jleto Hear $as (SLustmt at Queen's College is a second 
peculiar observance. The Bursar, having as many needles tlureaded as there 
are members staying in the College (several, as may be imagined, being 
absent during the Christmas vacation), when dinner ia ended, goes to each in 
succession, presenting a needle, with its accompanying thread, addressing him 
with the piuiy sentence, *^ AiguUle etJU" (needle and thread) — ^^ Take this and 
be thrifty" — which being sounded similar to the Founder's name fonns arebus. 
THE LIBRARY (1692-4)-~-one of the most noted in the University— is 123ft 
long, 30ft. broad, and 55ft. high. The first books were left by the will 
of Bishop Barlow, 1691. The number of books comprised in the whole of 
the Upper and Lower Libraries is about 70,000. In 1841 Robert Mason, D.D., 
formerly a member of the College, bequeathed ^£30,000, for the purchase of 
books, as well as a valuable collediion of Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and other 
antiquities, cabinets of shells, a portrait of Mr. Belzoni, &c., to the 
foundation. To contain these, and the increasing number of books, a second 
room became necessary, and the space beneath the Library was fitted up for 
the purpose, under the direction of C. R. CockereU, R.A. (architect of the 
University Galleries and Taylor Building^. There is a valuable collection m 
MS. of heraldic visitations contained in a richly ornamented cabinet, the 
carving by the celebrated Grinlin Gibbons. The Library is exceedingly rich 
in the theology of the Pro-Reformation period, Greek and Latin Fathers, and 

Key. J. I^e, Balliol College, son of Town Clerk, bom at Oxford, 1670. Drowned, Mar. 27, 178*. 
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continental literature. There are four remarkable letters preserved — the 
challenge^ &c., of Lord Edward Bruce to Sir Edward Sackville, and the 
acceptance by the latter. The duel was fought at Bergen-op-Zoom, August, 
1613, Bruce being killed. The cause of the quarrel has never been detected, 
but the encounter was most sanguinary. The delicately carved bookcases are 
beautifid, and the ceiling tastefully stuccoed. The doorway at the south end 
of the room is elegant ; above it is a highly-ornamented stone arch, supported by 
fluted Corinthian piUars. At each end of the arch is a female figure, 
emblematical of Geography and Astronomy, having by their side the 
instruments used in the cultivation of those sciences. Over the arch are 
the arms of the College, illuminated, carved in alto-relievo. In the north 
windows are the ori^nal portraits of Henry Y. and Cardinal Beaufort, 
restored to the Society by Alderman Fletcher, Oxford, who rescued the 
former from the chamber in which the Prince lodged. One portrait has an , 
inscription (see p. 29). The cast of the Florentine Boar, presented by Sir 
Roger .Newdigate, will attract attention, also the lai^e Orrery, given by six 
gentlemen-commoners of the College. Portraits of Charles I., Queen 
Charlotte, Dr. Crakanthorpe, Dr. Lancaster, &c., are in the room. The 
facade of the garden front of the Library is notable. The basement story is 
decorated with eight statues in niches, including the Founder, Edward III., 
Queen Phillippa, Charles L, Queen Henrietta, Archbishop Lamplugh, 
Bishop Barlow, and Sir Joseph Williamson. Queen's College has probably 
a larger number of ancient deeds (about 30,000) than any other, and many 
of them not only throw great light on the history of the College, but also 
on many other places, some on the continent ; there is also a document of 
Richard I., in excellent preservation, relating to some property belonging 
to the College at Southampton. In the Buttiby is one of the curiosities of 
Oxford^an ancient Wassail or Drinkvng Oupy said to have been presented 
by Queen Phillippa, above 500 years since. In shape it resembles a powder 
horn, and holds two quarts. Richly ornamented with silver-gilt, lid 
bearing a silver eagle of curious workmanship, supported by eagle's claws. 
The Saxon phrase, ^^Wacceyl" (good heailth) is inscribed on several 
parts. There is also the Trumpet used to call the students to dinner since 
the Founder's time ; the Memorial Brass of Robert De Eglesferd (Founder) ; 
and the curious CocoorNut Cup of Provost Bo^t, resting on four lions. 
Making their exit from Queen's College, visitors cross the road to 

University College^ to which a fabulous account is attached of 
foundation by Alfred the Great in 872 (see pp. 19 and 99). The members 
celebrated the alleged millenary, June, 1872. The legal title of the College 
is '^ Collegium Magnse Almse Universitatis." Tradition says that the 
schools of Oxford were fostered and endowed by Alfred the Great, but there 
is no existing record to prove that Alfred bestowed assistance upon any 
College or H^ ; in fact, Oxford is not mentioned either as University or 
City until 912, and only then in the " Anglo>Saxon Chronicle," which says 
that in that year ''King Edward took possession of London and Oxford." 
However, on the ground that the College is a supposed royal foundation, the 
Crown vests its right to the patronage of visitation, a claim decided in favour 
of the royal prerogative by Court of King's Bench, 1726. First benefactor 
to the College, William of Durham, died 1249, bequeathing a sum of money 
(310 marks) for permanent endowment. The members first met in a small hall 
in School Street (by the Bodleian Library), purchased with Durham's benefac- 
tion, 1253 ; removing to present locality, 1343. The first statutes date from 1280. 
A more enlarged body of statutes was granted 1292, and subsequently, 1311, 

Dr. Kexmicott, celebrated Hebraist, Canon of Christ Church, bom at Oxford, Sept. 18, 1783. 
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1380, 1475, and 1478, and the College recognised by an order of Parliament, 
1384, in answer to a petition from tne College, directing a case to be heard 
in the King's Council. An endorsed copy is preserved in the muniments. 
The present buildings were erected 1634-74, designed by Mr. Greenwood, 
a Fellow, the first stone being laid (west-side) April 14, 1634. The north 
side was commenced June 19, 1635, from a bequest (£5,000) by Sir Simon 
Bennet — the east-side being completed 1674. 

Income of College (CJniversity Commissioners- Report), £11,526 lis. 2d.; 
Master, £1,119 198. 2d.; eleven Fellows, £2,924 (about £270 each, exclu- 
sive of allowance for rooms); Scholars and Exhibitioners, £1,191 ; Tutor- 
ships, £315 to £416. Expenditure, ^11,395 19s. 2d. The College owns 
7,604 acres of land— 5,436 corporate and 2,168 on trust. Annual rent 
of house property, £2,140. Tithe-rent charges, £1,012 10s. 8d. Ten 
advowHons are held. Undergraduates (1877), 109 ; Members on books, 
429. Among the noted men of the foundation are, — 



Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, 1405. 



Bev. F. W. Faber, poet, Ac. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, author of *' Queen MaU* 

Dr. Radcliffe, Royal Physician. 

Archbp. Sheldon, donor of Sheldonian Theatre. 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, freethinker. 

Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 

Bishop Oxenden, Metropolitan of Canada. 

Rev. E. Bradley, author of ** Verdant Green." 



Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

Richard Flemmyng, founder of Lincoln College. 

Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice of Bengal 

Sir Edward West, Chief Justice of Bombay. 

Sir William Jones, Chief Justice of Calcutta. 

Lord Eldon. Chancellor of England. 

Lord Stowell, brt^ther of Lord Eldon. 

The statues over the entrances are those of Qu^en Anne (east) and Queen 
Mary (west). Those in the interior are James II. and Dr. Badciiffe. That 
of James II. presented by Dr. Obadiah Walker (Master, 1676-87), who waa. 
removed because of his Popish proclivities. There is but one more statue of 
James II. known in England, the one of brass (by Gibbons) behind the 
banqueting - house, Whitehall, London. The present front of the College 
(three storeys high, and 260ft. long) was ingeniously substituted, from 
Dr. Griffith's design, in 1800 ; restored (partially) 1877. The embattled 
turrets and uniform ranges of windows give the building quite a castellated 
appearance. '^ Its numerous Gothic ornaments,*' remarks Mr. Ohalmera, 
*' especially when contrasted with the airy grandeur of its opposite neighbour 
(Queen's), serve to perpetuate the notion that this is the eldest daughter of 
Alma Mater." There are two enti-ances to the College. By the western 
entrance visitors proceed into the Great Quadrangle, in which the Chapel and 
Hall are situate. In this Quadrangle a curious custom was formerly observed 
on Easter Sunday, but it is now obsolete, called '^ Chopping at the Tree,'* the 
real origin of which cannot be traced. The representation of a tree, dressed 
up with evergreens and flowers, was placed on the turf, and each resident 
member, on leaving the Hall after dinner, chopped at the tree with a cleaver. 
The cook waited by with a plate for contributions, the Master giving 10s. 6d. ; 
Fellows, 5s., and Members, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE CHAPEL (1639-65) is very handsome. The interior was restored, at 
great expense, by Sir G. G. Soott, K. A., 1862. The carved work (oak screen 
and cedar wainscot enclosing the altar) in the style Gibbons, has been 
preserved. The great proportion of the work was executed by Robert Barker, 
London, 1695. The lectern dates from 1838. There are several fine monu- 
ments, amongst which is that by Flaxman in memory of Sir William Jones, 
the eminent Indian judge. The bas-relief represents Sir William in the act of 
translating and forming a digest of tlie Indian laws from the Sacred Books or 
Vedas, which the Hindoos appear to be reading to him. It is supported by 
tigers' heads, emblems of Bengal, and surmounted by Grecian and Hindoo 
Lyres and Caducous, typical of eloquence. Another monument is to the 

Very Bev. John Matthias Tomer, Christ Church, Bishop of Calcutta, bom at Oxford, oiVca 1780. 
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memory of Mr. Thomas Musgrave, youngest son of Sir J. 0. Musgrave, Bart., 
drowned in the Thames, Qxford, June 5, 1822. The north and south windows 
(brilliant in colour^ are the work of Van Ligne, 1641. The subjects are — 
Jacob's Vision, — Ascent of Elijah, — Jonah and the Whale,— Lot's Escape 
from Sodom, — The Nativity (over altar), — Fall and Expulsion from Eden,— 
Adam and Eve lamenting their Fall, and Abraham Entertaining the Angels,— 
Abraham Sacrificing Isaac, —Christ with Martha and Mary. 

THE HALL (one of the most complete refectories in the University) was 
<3ommenced 1640 ; completed, 1657. The former Hall was built about 1450. 
The interior of the present Hall, with decorations of peculiar elegance, was 
refitted in 1766, at the expense of members of the foundation. Previously a 
grate for burning charcoal, according to the custom of the time, stood in the 
centre of the room. The floor is Danish and Swedish marble. The splendid 
marble chimney-piece was presented by Sir Roger Newdigate, founder of the 
University Prize for the Poem bearing his name. Several portraits a-dorn the 
waJls, including Dr. Kadcliffe, donor of Kadcliffe Library, Infirmary, and 
Observatory ; Sir Simon Bennet ; Sir Roger Newdigate ; Charles Jenkinson, 
first Earl of Liverpool ; Sir W. Jones, Chief Justice, Bengal ; Earl of Radnor ; 
Marquis of Hastings, a Governor General of India ; Sir J. Richardson, 
Judge of Common Pleas ; Sir R. Chambers, Chief Justice, Bengal ; Lord 
Stowell, Judge of Admiralty ; Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor ; Archbishop 
Abbot, Master, 1597-1609 ; Archbishop Bancroft, Master, 1609-32 ; Sir 
Thomas Plumer, Master of the Rolls ; W. Windham, Esq., M.P.; Bishop 
Home ; Archbishop Potter ; and the late Dr. Plumtre, Master, 1836-70. 

THE LIBRARY has been thrice erected. The first donor of books was 
Bishop Walter Skirlaw, Durham (died 1406^. Dr. G. Abbot, Master, 1597- 
1609, was also a liberal donor to the Library. The second Library was built, 
1669, and newly-erected, 1860 (design by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A.) Two fine 
statues of the brothers Lords Eldon and Stowell, Fellows of the foundation, 
are in the room ; there is also an unique (imperfect copy) of the Hereford 
Missal, a great rarity (either in manuscript or print), but one edition of each 
being known, the printed one dated 1502, only four copies of which have been 
recognised, and but one' of which is perfect. The Common Boom has a few 
features of interest, including portraits of Henry IV. and Robert Dudley 
(Earl of Leicester), burnt in wood by Dr. Griffith, a thorough master of this 
peculiar art ; also some engravings of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Johnson. The 
New Bnildings (west) were erected in 1841, from designs by Sir Charles Barry. 
The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
matriculated at University, graduating in first-class honours, 1833; and 
elected Fellow of Magdalen College, 1835 ; subsequently becoming a well- 
known tutor in the University. Bom at Bingham, Nottinghamshire, 1811, 
Went to Australia, 1842, and elected member of the Council of the Colony 
1843, which he held till 1850. Returned to England, 1851. M. P. for Kidder- 
mins*;er, 1852-59, when he was elected for Calne. Vice-President of the 
Boiurd of Trade and Paymaster-General, 1855. I'he following epitaph on Mr, 
Lowe (with its rejoinder^ excited merriment at the period of appearance : — 

" H ere lie the bones of Robert Lowe, ( Farewell to happiness above. 

Where he's gone to, I don't know. I If haply to some lower level. 

If to the realnais of peace and love, | We can't congratulate the DeviL" 



'* There's an epitaph written on Robert Lowe, 
Who it was that wrote it I don't know ; 
But they say that the writer's gone below, 



And has reaped the reward he was always 

seeking, — 
The reward that attends upon evil speaking. 
His abuse in his own sour throat is sticking, 
But our jolly friend Lowe is alive A kicking." 



Mr. William Baxter, author of "British Botany," curator of Botanic Gardens, bom at Oxford, 1787 
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Sir Bobert Newdigate was a member of University College ; and at his death 
(1806) left a legacy for the continuation of the University IVize Poem, before 
only awarded at indefinite periods (see p. 122). The Prize Poem was first 
competed for in 1768, when Middleton Howard, of Wadham College, was 
successful— subiect, •* Conquest of Quebec." The Rev. Frederic W. Faber, 
late Superior of the Oratory, Brompton, was also of University. Bom 1814, 
died September, 1863. Faber gained the Newdigate Prize in 1836 — su^ect, 
<< The Knights of St. John." Percy Bysshe Sixelley, the poet, bom at Field 
Place, near Horsham, Sussex, was expelled from University College, 181 2, on 
account of the boM opinions set forth by him in '' Queen Mab," a compare 
tively youthful effusion. His rooms were on the first floor of the staircase 
to the right of the HaU, and are thus described : * ^ Their contents were 
eminently heterogeneous, including papers, boots, philosophical instruments, 
books, clothes, linen, pistols, crockery, bags, and boxes, which were scattered 
on the floor in every direction. Tables and carpets were stained with large 
fire-spots. There was an electric machine, an air pump, and a solar micro- 
scope ; two piles of books supported the tongs, and a small glass retort above 
an Argand lamp, which soon boiled over, added fresh stains to the table and 
rose in disagreeable fumes." He used to love a walk in the woods, to stroll 
on the banks of the Thames, but especially to wander about Shotover Hill. 
Shelley was accidentally drowned in theGulfof Larici, Italy, during a violent 
storm, July 8, 1822. His body was recovered, and consumed by fire, by 
Lord Byron, the ashes being deposited in the cemetery at Bome. Leaving 
University College, visitors again cross the High Street, and enter 

All Souls' College, a monument of Agincourt, styled '^ Collegium 
omnium animarum fidelium defunctomm de Oxon" (*' College of the Souls of 
all the faithful people deceased at Oxford"), so called from an obligation 
under which the Society lay, to ofler up prayers for the good estate of Henry 
YI. and the Founder during their Uves ;''and for the souls not only of the 
King and the Archbishop after their decease, but of all subjects who had 
fallen in the war with franco, and of all faithful deceased. Founded February 
10, 1437 (the license dated March 20), by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, bom at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, 1360, and in hia 
early days a shepherd boy. Tradition relates that whilst he was tending his 
father's flock, near his birthplace, he was noticed by William of Wykeham, 
Founder of New College, who, amazed with the lad^s intelligence, took him 
under his favour, sent him to Winchester School, and New College, of which 
foundation he became one of the first Fellows. His promotion in Holy Orders 
became rapid. Chichele was frequently employed as a diplomatist by Henrys 
lY., v., andVI. His knowledge of architecture was thorough; he was a 
fluent speaker, and a great patron of learning and learned men. When at 
Sienna (1407) as embassy, Pope Gregory XII. consecrated him Bishop of St. 
David's. He was transferred to the Archbishopric of Canterbury! July 29, 1414, 
which he held for twenty-nine years. The Archbishop was full of energy, 
firmness, prudence, and discretion, it being remarked that he '* stood in the 
sanctuary of God as a firm wall, which neither heresy could shake, nor simony 
undermine ; that he was the darling of the people, and the foster-parent of 
the clergy," so mentioned in a letter to Pope Martin Y., dated from the Old 
Congregation House, Oxford, July 25, 1427. He received the offer of a 
Car£n£d's hat, but declined its acceptance. In 1441 the Archbishop pre- 
sided at the trial of the Duchess Eleanor, wife of good Duke Humphrey 
(BaUiol Coll.) Eleanor was tried at Leeds Castle for sorcery and witchcraft. 
He died Apnl 12, 1443, aged 80, and was buried on the north side of the choir 

AeY. J. Howard Ulnton, M.A. a noted Baptist Minister, bom at Oxford, March 24, 1791. 
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of Canterbury Cathedral. The first purchase of land for All Souls* 
College was made December 14, 1437, and Chichele laid the foundation- 
stone, February 10, 1438. The building occupied about six years in 
erection, the expense being about £5; 000. Above £4,000 was also 
expended for books, furniture, &c. Henry VL, at the request of 
Cmchele, assumed the name of Founder in the charter, and, by special 
bull from Pope (Eugenius IV.), the College was exempted from all 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose See Oxford was situated. It 
was also made extra-parochial as regarded its situation in St. Mary-the-Yi^in 
parish, paying, as an indemnification,t 200 marks to Oriel College (1443). Gnie 
statutes, framed by the Founder, for the College government, were modelled 
on those of New College, with one exception — that in the choice of Fellows 
a preference was always to be given to the next of kin descended from 
Chichele or his brother. Such a provision led to great litigation, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of proving consanguinity in remote periods. In 1765 
the collateral descendants of Chichele were to be traced through nearly 1,200 
families. Besides founding All Souls* College, he established and endowed St. 
Bernard's College, 1437 (now St. John's), for Scholars of the Cistercian order, 
and a Collegiate Church, Grammar School, and a Hospital for twelve poor 
men in his native town. He founded a Library d.t Canterbury Cathedral, and 
contributed freely to th^ improvement of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth, Croydon Church, and Rochester Bridge. The Lollards' Tower, 
Lambeth Palace, was also built at his expense 1434-5. 

Income of College (University Commissioners' Report), j618,086 18s. 9d. 
10,218 acres of land are attached, produping £15,353 lis. lid., and tithe- 
rents, £2,218 63. 2d. The Society has also eighteen benefices in its gift. 
Warden's income (including £430 14s. 8d. from East Lockinge Rectory), 
£1,401 3s. 6d. ; twenty-seven Fellows, £6,037 Is. 6d. (Doctor-Fellow, 
£413 14s. 6d.— M.A. FeUow, £237 14s. 6d.— B.A. FeUow, £213 14s. 6d. 
each, exclusive of Hall Dinners) ; University Professors, £1,699 10s. Bible 
Clerks (1877), 6. Number of Bible Clerks on books, 116. All Souls has had 
many leaders of science, art, and literature in its guild, among whom are 
noted : — 



Linaere, physician to Henry VIII. 
Leland, antiquary, the "Walking Library." 
Jeremy Taylor (*• Holy living and Dyinj;"). 
Dr. Edward Young, poet ("NightThoughts"). 
Sir William Blackstone, celebrated lawyer. 
Sir Christopher Wren, architect. 
Sir John Iftason, Henry YIII.'s ambassador. 
Br. Key, an early Oxford Historian. 



Dr. John Aylifle, author of " History of Uni- 
versity," (see p. 94). 

Sir William Fetre, Secretary of State in four 
reigns. 

Dr. Sydenham, a famous botanist. 

Lord High Chancellor Talbot. &>c. 

Sir F. H. Doyle, Professor of Poetry. 

F.Maximillian MUUer, philologist (Germany) 



The wages of the workmen at the College erection were as follow : — Carpen- 
ters and sawyers, 6d. per day ; masons, 8d. ditto ; labourers, 4^d. ditto ; 
master carpenters, 38. 4d. per week ; image makers and carvers, 3s. 8d. ditto, 
besides bed and board. The windows glazed at Is. per foot. The principal 
front (194ft. length) has been restored and faced with Bath stone. Above 
the entrance are statues of Henry YI. and the Founder, and a tall ricbly- 
decorated canopied niche, containing a group of jQgures (bas-relief) the '^ Re- 
surrection of the Dead." The first Quadrangle (12^ft. length, 72ft. breadth) 
is remarkable as being nearly in the same state as left by Chichele. In it is 
Wren's Dial, constructed by Sir Christopher, whilst a Fellow of the College. 
It shows time to a minute — having two half-rays and one whole ray to each 
hour, and the minutes marked on side of rays, fifteen on each side. Passing 
through the eastern gateway. 



Mr. William BozaU, S.A., a popular painter, bom at Oxford, 1800. 
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THE CHAPEL (70ft. long, 30ft. widtli) almost faces the visitors- 
Great expense was incurred in the erection of the edifice. And it was 
consecrated, in the name of St. Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and 
Jerome, by the Founder in his eightieth year, May 12, 1442. It had 
no less than eight altars, each provided with costly furniture. Arch- 
bishop Stratford, the successor of Cfhichele, granted forty days* indulgence to 
^1 Christians within the province of Canterbury, who would visit this Chapel 
to make intercession for the departed. In 1457, when Lady Isabella Shottes- 
brook was interred, there was a charge for 4,900 wafers, used by communi- 
cants. Previous to the restoration (1872-^), several attempts were made to 
beautify the Chapel Streater, the court artist, painted a fresco of the 
" Last Judgment." Evelyn went ** to see ye picture on the wall over ye 
altar of All Souls, being the largest piece of fresco painting in England not 




Assumption of the Founder ; and m 1769 the altar piece 
meTangere," (**Touch me not"), Our Saviour's appearance to Mary Magda- 
lene, after His Resurrection. It cost 300 guineas, and was painted at Rome, 
by Raphael Mengs, supposed to be the most beautiful production of his famous 
pencil, the colouring being exquisite. Subsequently sombre dinginess pre- 
vailed. In 1871 a thorough restoration was decided upon, when not only the 
forgotten remains of Streater's fresco were discovered, but enough of the 
original reredos to warrant a renewal. Special attf'ntion to 

THE REREDOS,* the most magnificent in England, will delight students 
of architectural beauty. The restoration, beautifully executed, cost £5,000, 
the largest proportion contributed by Earl Bathurst, a Fellow. The reredos 
consists of thirty- five statues (in three tiers), and nearly 100 statuettes, each 
of the statues standing in an elaborate canopied niche. There is also a 
sculpture of " The Crucifixion." The subjects of the principal statues are :— 

Firtii Tier. SS. Jude, Simon, Philip, Bartholomew, Andrew, Peter, Michael, 
Paul, James, Matthew, James-the- Less, and MatthiiiS. 

Second Tier, Duke of York ; John Q'albot, of Shrewsbury, planting his flag 
under the walls of Rouen ; Michael, Earl of ISuflblk ; John, Duke of Bedford ; 
SS. Jerome, Gregory, John-the- Baptist, Augustine, and Ambrose ; Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence ; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; an archer ; and Monta- 
-cute. Earl of Salisbury. 

Third Tier. Earl Bathurst (Senior Fellow of All Souls', and munificent 
■donor of the reredos) ; Catherine of France ; Henry V. ; Margaret of Anjou ; 
Archbishop Chichele ; Group of " The Crucifixion" ; Henry VT. ; Bishop 
Warham ; John O'Gaunt ; Bishop Gold well ; and Cardinal Beaufort. 

The tympanum of the reredos has a group representing ** 1 he Day of 
Judgment." The statuettes comprise all the leading characters in the Old 
and New Testament history, &c. 

The statues, &c., were executed byE. C. Geflowski, an eminent London 
sculptor. Architect of restoration, Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. The flo<^r of the 
Chapel is of polished Purbeck marble. The building is entered through a 
£ne vaulted porch. From an outlet in the north transept of the Chapel 
visitors pass into 

THE HALL, a spacious refectory, commenced 1729, from Dr. Clarke's 
design. There is a large picture by Sir James Thornhill over the fixe- 

ignphft of the Keredos, or the Statues separately, the interior and exterior of the ChapeL 
the Library, Ac, may be had of the publishers of this Bandbook. 



* Photoj 



llalhewi, " Father JHckBon" of Mrs. Stowe's "Dred," born at Oxford, March, 12, 1812. 
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place, representing ** The Finding of the Law — King Josiah Bending his 

Kobe." Setreral fine portraits of <ustingaished men adorn the walls, inclnding 

Henry YI.; Archbishops Chichele (Canterbury), Sheldon (Canterbury), and 

Vemou-Haroourt (York) ; Bishops Legge and Bagot (Oxford), Stuart 

(Quebec), Heber (Calcutta), Thomas (Winchester), Taylor (Down and Connor), 

Trevor (Durham), Tanner (St. Asaph), &c. ; Viscount Tracy (Warden) ; 

Lords Salisbury and Northington ; Sirs Nathaniel Lloyd, C. EL Vaughaoiy 

W. Blackstone, W. Heathcote, Christopher Wren, aod John Newbolt ; 

-John Linacre, Founder of the Boyal College of Physicians; Chancellor 

Talbot ; Wardens Isham and Leighton ; Dr. Clarke ; Colonel Codrington ; 

Toung the poet, and others. Busts of Chichele and Heber also adorn the 

room. In the Hall was formerly celebrated the 

Jill (§lottl0' JEsUarb ^Z^AiM'^, a singular custom, on January 14, 

yearly, to commemorate the discovery of a very large Mallard or Drake in a 

drain, when clearing for the foundation. On College Gaudies the following 

merry old song (set to ancient music) was formerly trolled in chorus : — 

*^ The Soman* once admired a gander ; 
More than they did their chief commander, 
Because he saved, if some don't fool us, 
The place thst is call'd from che head of Tolus 

Oh, by the blood of King Edward i 

It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 

** The poets feign Jove turned a swan. 
But let them prove it if they can ; 
As for our proof, 'tis not at all hard. 



For it was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 
Oh. by the blood of King Edward ! 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 



" Swapping he was, from bill to eye ; 
Swapping he was, from wing to thigh ; 
His swapping mode of generation 
Out-swappM all the winged creation. 
Oh, by the blood of King Edward ! 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 

" Therefore let us sing, and dance a galliard. 
To the remembrance of the Mallard : 
And, as the Mallard dives in pool. 
Let us dabble, duck, and dive in bowl. 

Oh, by the blood of King Edward ! 

It was a swapping, swapping Mallard." 



The Rev. Mr. Pointer, in his " History of Oxford," gave offence by asserting 
the Mallard was onlv a ''Goose.*' This insinuation produced a reply from 
Dr. Buckler, full of humour and fun, entitled a ** Complete Vindication of 
the Mallard of All Souls from the Injurious Suggestions of the Elev. Mr. 
Pointer.'' Pointer retaliated by issuing *' Proposals for Republishing a 
Complete History of the Mallardians/' with the figure of a cat prelixed, 
said to have been found starved in the College Library. From the Hall« 
visitors proceed into the second Quadrangle (172ft. by 152ft.). On the east 
are the beautiful Gothic " Twin Towers," by Hawksmoor. 

THG LIBRARY (the second) was commenced June 20, 1720 ; completed 
1760, from a bequest of £10,0()0, by Col. Christopher Codrington, a Fellow 
of All Souls, and Governor of Leeward Islands, who was bom and died at 
Barbadoes, his body being brought to Oxford, and interred in the Ante- 
Chapel of the College, June 19, 1716. Col. Codrington also left a legacy 
of books, value £6,000. The Library contains above 60,000 volumes. Over 
the bookcases are twenty-four busts of eminent All Souls' Worthies, exe- 
cuted in bronze, by Sir Henry Cheere. The statue of CoL Codrington is 
also by Cheere. In the centre of the room stands a Planbtakium (kept 
in motion by machinery). A Corinthian Tripod (presented 1771, by Anthony 
Lefroy, Esq.) is in the Ante- Library, in which will also be noticed some 
ancient illuminated glass, coeval . with the foundation, having portraits of 
Kin^ Alfred, Athelstan, and Henry YI., and Archbishop Chichele. An 
ori^nal sketch of the ''Head of our Saviour," by Mengs, and drawings 
by Sir Christopher Wren, are also preserved here. The Library is very 
rich in Jurisprudence, an additional room having been added (1867^ to contain 
such works. Italian and other foreign literature is likewise abundant. There is 
a copy of the famed work of typographist-discussion— ''St. Hieronymi 

tL Hugo PearsoQy Frolessor of Music, composer of ** Mariners of Bngbtfid,"' bon^ at Oxford, 1916 . 
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Bxpositio in Symbolum Aposiolorum" (the only other oopy in the city ]» 
in the Bodleian Library), alleged to have been prioted in Oxford in 1468, 
iriirji YSABS BBFORB Caxton PRINTED in the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. The aoquisition of new and rare books is kept up by a handsome 
yearly allowance ; and the Library (with its adjuncts) is open for study to 
accredited readers. The Old Library (converted into rooms for students) 
possesses a curiously carved and paioted ceiling. In the printing office of 
the Plautin Moretus Muslum, at Antwerp — ^the citr which gave to Britain 
its FIBST English Bible and its first Royal EbLchange— are enshrined 
nearly two thousand MSS., purchased by the Plantin family from Fellows 
of AU Souls' College, when they were exiled by Heory YIII. The building 
of the PJantins was purchased from the owners in 1877 by the munici- 
pality of Antwerp for public advantage. It contains 10,000 rare volumes, 
choice editions, not one which has been added smce 1775— there are also 
10,000 wood engravings and two hundred on copper. 

The Bqttbrt at All Souls adjoins the HalL 'J he peculiar arched fretted 
roof, designed by Dr. Clarke, will command attention. The Founder's Sali 
CeUaTf ISin. higk, alike remarkable and rich ; a drum from the Battle of 
Sedgemoor ; a portrait of Charles I., known as the *' Oxford Charles ;" a 
marble statue (by Bacon) of Sir William Blackstone (M.P. for Wallingford, 
Berks, Principal of New Inn Hall, 1761-66, and Fellow of All Souls'), and 
also other curiosities, are pre^^erved in the CoUe^. Separated £rom All 
Souls* College by Cat Street (derived from Catarum) is the 

UNIVERSITY CHUBCH OP ST. MARY- THE- VIBQIN, 

originally a Norman edifice, built circa 1139. Tower and spire added 1300 ; 
Chancel, 1460 ; Nave, 1488. The height of the spire has been given by some 
authorities at 180ft.; by others, 207ft.; but by the Ordnance Survey, 1876, 
189ft. 6in. It was completed in the reign of Edward 11. , in honour of 
Eleanor of Castile, the King^s mother. The panels and gables are lined with 
a profusion of pomegranates. The spire was severely injured in a violent 
t^pest, 1607, atter which it was lowered 3ft. The upper part and pinnacles 
were restored, and portions rebuilt in 1850 and 1856. The architect of the 
modem Church was Sir Reginald Bray, High Steward of the University in 
the earlier part of the reign of Henry YII. Amongst those who contributed 
towards the expense were Henry VII., Charles VIII. (France), Prince 
Arthur (Wales), Prince Henry (Duke of York — subsequently Henry VIII.), 
and nearly all the Bishops. The Church was reopened in 1488. The 
interior was thoroughly restored in 1827-8, by Mr. Thomas Plowman (who 
died before the work was completed), architect of St. Martin's (Carfax) Church, 
and the exterior in 1862, by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. In April, 1876, it was 
again determined to restore the building at a cost of £20,000— the University 
giving £1,000. There is a superb peal of six beUs in the tower, including 
one with the notes of a musical composition stamped around its shoulders, 
cast by Newcombe (Leicester), 1612. Bells thus marked are very rare. The 
Remarkable Porch, in the Italian style, is attractive. Erected 1637, by 
Nicholas Stone, at the expense (£230) of Dr. Moi^an Owen, Chaplain to 
Archbishop Laud. Owen subsequently 'became Bishop of Llandaff. The 
twisted columns of the Porch at the sides are peculiar. In the centre of the 
upper part is a statue of the Virgin Mary, with Jesus in her arms, and a 
small crucifix. This savoured so strongly of Romanism in the minds of the 
Puritans, that they attributed the design to Archbishop Laud, and it was 
included in the articles of impeachment at his trial. The Porch was restored 
in 1865. The arms of the University are siso on the upper part, with the 

Bighsid Wau, aaMgnsiy sad waOiar, tnmAHiber in Britidi Mwram, bom at OztectI, iSlS. 
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motto, * * Dominua est illuminatio mea" {*• The Lord is my light. ") Over the 
inner door of the tower porch is a curious ^fteenth-ceiitury tomb to the 
memory of Edmond Croston, of Lancaster, died December, 1507. Adam de 
Brome's Chapel is on the west side of this porch, containing his altar-tomb 
of Pnrbeck marble, with an ancient matrix of a brass in it. Brome was the 
jBrst Provost and Founder of Oriel College, and also Vicar of St. Mary's 
Church. This Chapel is used as the Bishop of Oxford's court, and is also the 
Doctors' robins-room. The organ is a noble instrument, the earlier part 
being the work of the noted Father Smith, the latter parts by John Byfield, 
jnn., and "Mr. Bishop. The large west window is a fine example of the per- 
pendicular style, and has been greatly admired. There are two memorial 
windows in the south aisles, by Wailes, of Newcastle. Some remains of the 
original -reredos can be seen under the east window. The admeasurements 
of the Church are — nave, including aisles, 94ft. by 54ft.; chancel, 68ft. by 24ft.; 
height of nave, 70ft.; aisles, 50ft. Services in the Church during Term, 
11.35a.m. and 2 p.m.; Vacation^, 11 a.m. and 4 and 7 p.m. Population 
of the parish about 400. 

The Bampton Lectures aiid Lenten and University Sermons are preached in 
this Church by the most famous theologians of the Church of £ng]an<1 (see pp. 
77-8). When the preacher is a noted man the galleries are crowded with 
undergraduates, while the body of the edifice is filled to overflowing with the 
** dons" of the University and citizens. The historical and biographical 
associations of the Church are of great interest, and strikingly illustrate the 
important part taken by Oxford in the ecclesiastical and religious life of the 
nation. John Wicliff, the *' Morning Star of the Reformation" (see p. 27), 
denounced the erroneous follies of his day in the edifice. Cranmer, Kidley, 
and Latimer were cited to the chancel, April 14, 1554, for disputation with 
the doctors of Oxford and Cambridge, on the " presence, substance, and 
sacrifice of the Sacrament." On September 7, 1555, the same prelates 
were tried before a commission appointed by Cardinal Pole ; and Archbishop 
Cranmer made his memorable recantation, March 21, 1556, concluding his 
address to the b3rstanders in these words : — '' Forasmuch as my hand offended 
in writing contrary to my heart, my hand therefore shall first be punished ; 
for, if I may come to the fire, it shall be the first burnt. As for the Pope, I 
utterly refuse his fsAse doctrines ; and as for the Sacrament, I believe as I 
have taught in my book against the Bishop of Winchester, which my book 
teacheth so true a doctrine of the Sacrament, that it shall stand at the last 
day before the judgment of God, when the Papistical doctrine contrary 
thereto shall be ashamed to show its face." Murmurs of discontent arose at 
his boldness. Cranmer faltered pot. Then followed great uproar, the 
preacher shouting, "Stop the heretic's mouth !" And then — from the Church 
to the stake. (See pp. 41-3.) Previous to his visiting America (1735), John 
Wesley preached in the edifice, June 16, 1734. The sermon '^smacked of 
treason," and Charles Wesley noted it thus : — " My brother has been much 
mauled, and threatened more, for his Jacobite sermon in St. Mary's. But 
he was wise enough to get the Vice-Chancellor to read and approve it before 
he preached it, and may therefore bid Wadham, Exeter, and Christ Church 
do their worst." Several eminent persons have been interred in St. Mary's 
Church, including-:?*Adam de Brome, Founder of Oriel College ; Dr. 
Badcliffe, Founder of Baddiffe Library (buried December 3, 1714, at the base 
of the organ loft), &c. In 1819 Dr. Badcliffe's coffin was accidentally 
discovered whilst alterations were being made, deposited under the pavement, 
no stone or tablet marking the spot where this munificent benefactor to 

Thomaa Bnumer, land surveyor and New Zealand explorer, bom at Oifoid, 182Si. 
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the University was buried. There is now an insoription. There is also a 
marble tablet (hy Flaxman) to Sir William Jones, Indian Judge, near the 
font. John Nixon, founder of the Freemen's Sdiool, was also interred here, 
with this epitaph i^- 

« Jobn Nixon, Aldemum of VbSA City, ended that race he 73 yean had ran, in April, 1082 : 

No Bieritf he 
Owned bat Ghrist'a ; yet hy its fruit the tree 
Ii to be known : Twice twenty free Bchool boys 
Immortalise his name ; and, with leu noise. 



Far greater bounties were dispersed, unknown. 
May many more this worthy pattern eye, 
A fslr good copie for posteriue !" 



Amy Robsart, the unhappy wife of the Earl of Leicester, was buried at the 
east-end, her body being brought to Oxford from Oumnor Hall. It is averred 
that she was brutiablly murdered by direction of her husbaod (see p. 47). The 
yice-Chancellor*B seat, and the stalls of the University dignitaries, when 
filled witb occupants in their robes (scarlet preponderating), is a striking 
spectacle, which visitors, if possible, should witness. One old writer remarira 
(1696), that '^all the services were sung, accompanied with violins and 
harpsichords,'* winning the admiration of Mr. Pepys, but plain people 
thought it "very like Popery." In July, 1834, Dr. J. H. Newman 
(then Vicar) refused to marry a lady of the parish because she was a Baptist, 
and therefore not baptised according to the rites of the Establifihed Church. 
Curious to note, Dr. Newman was rebaptised when he joined the Church 
of Rome. 

Thb Old Conobbgation Housb, a curious relic of antiquity, attached to 
the north-east end of the Church, is deserving inspection. Formerly called 
the Semlyhows (Assembly-house), and said by Hearne to have been built by a 
scholar of the University about 1000. Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, gave fifty marks to Oriel Coll. to part with their right to Congregation 
House, and to receive one penny per year, so that it shoi^d hereafter belong 
to the University. A deed of 1201 mentions the House of Congregation ; 
and in the Tower of London, among the Patent BoUs, 1409, is preserved a 
confirmation of the original use of the building for the congregation of all the 
scholars of the University. The chamber above is used for academical 
purposes, the Vinerian Professor of Law reading his lectures in it. The lower 
part, from whence the Chancellor issues decrees, refitted (1871), forms a 

Chapel for the Unattached Stadents, admitted to the privileges of 
the University 1868 (see p. 103). In 1367 the first University Library was 
inaugurated in the upper rooms, to contain the bequest of Thomas Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester, presented 1320. Proceeding up the High Street, 
two minutes' walk brings visitors to 

All Saints' Churcm (formerly known as All Hallowes or Allha Howen, 
called in St. Frideswide*s Chartularly " Omnium Sanctorum of Certhull), 
outwardly much decayed, but interior thoroughly restored. Built of inferior 
Headington stone, accounting for the age-worn appearance. In 1122 
Henry I. presented All Hallowes to the Canons of St. Frideswide, 
with two other Churches. All Hallowes was created a vicari^ in 1190. 
Edwarid II. presented the Church to Henry Bur^hersh, Bishop of Lincoln, in 
1327, who retained it, in conjunction with his successors, until Bishop 
!Flemmyng settled it upon Lincoln College, thus making the Church both 
collegiate and parochial. It is related that as St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the reputed founder of St. Edmund Hall, was one day 
preaching in the churchyard, a violent thunderstorm came on, the consre- 
gatioii deserting the preacher, affrighted by the war of the elements, hat 
St. Edmuud desired them to remain, praying that he might be allowed to 

Heaiy Merritt, artist wid arts author, bom in St. Giles, Oxford, 1822. 
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finish his discourse without interruption. After whioh, although the rain 

washed down the High Street in torrents, not a drop fell io the churchyard « 

How St. Edmund ^* Preached in All Halewene Churchyard** is described in 

a manuscript ballad of the reign of Edward L On Sunday, March 8, 

1699, the spire of the ancient Church fell through the centre of the edifice, 

destroying nearly the whole buildingi rendering the entire rebuilding necessary. 

A memorial on the south side of the font thus relates the event : — 

" In memory of Heniy Mdrich, D.D., Dean of Ghrist Church, the architect of this Church, died 
1710. The ancient Church of AU Saints fell down on Sunday, 8 March. 1699, at 1 p.m. Jtebnllk 
ITOS." 

The present edifice was erected in 1706-8. Amongst the contributors to the 
rebuilding were the University, £50 ; the Fellows of Lincoln College, £50 ; 
the Hector of Lincoln College, £100 ; Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, ^400 ; 
the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, one hundred loads of timber and £225 
in money ; the Master and Company of Cooks, £20 ; the Stewards of the 
Oxfordshire Feast, £60 ; and the ' players," £40. Some gifts were in kind 
— ^Mr. Strong, a Ix)ndon mason, giving the stone for the columns of the south 

5orch ; Sir John Walter, the glazing of the Church ; and Mr. Sergeant 
'hur barn's lady, two folio Common Prayer Books, ^' well guilt and bound." 
The silver flagon upon the altar bears the following inscription :— 

'* To the service of Almighty God and the ose of AU Saints' Parish in the City of Oxford. The 
sift of the Kight Honourable Susanna Barouess Grey, of Ruthven. In memory that tlie body of 
Eorgen-rous, Loyall, and Religious Father, Charles Longneville, Baron Grey, of Rnthven, who, 
being in hi<) Maje->ty's service, in the time of the late Rebellion, and dying in the City, was 
deposited in this Cburuh till such time as it was removed to Easton, in the Couniy of Northampton, 
where it now rests, expecting a joyful resurrection." 

The covered chalice, a capital specimen of repousse work, was presented (1620) 
by Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln College, 1590-1620. The roof of 
the Church is remarkable for its extent of span unsupported by pillar. 
The ceiling is richly ornamented with Grecian fret- work, around which are 
painted the arms of Queen Anne, &c. The stone altar, cost £500 (coloured 
in imitation of marble), was presented by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. 
The Greco-Gothic spire and tower forms one of the most successful specimens 
of that style in England. The Tower was taken down, thruugh decay, 1872 ; 
restored 1874. P< pulation of the parish, about 300. Service on Sundays 
(11 a.m. and 7 p.m.). Value of living (in the gift of Lincoln College), 
j£137 per annum. In the Vestry is the tomb of Dr. Edward Tatbam, (lector 
of Lincoln College, 1792-1834, erected 1843, at a cost of £sOO. Undur the 
upper window (south side) is a table monument to Alderman Levins (Levinz), 
five times Mayor of Oxford, who died a centenarian. The monument was 
hidden for a long period, until the restoration of the Church in 1^65, when 
it was uncovered. The effigy of Levius, excellently sculptured, in armour, 
and with an alderman^s gown, surmounts the tomb. There is a 8Wor«i by the 
side of the effigy, with Levins' arms on the hilt — argent on a bend sable, with 
three escallous of the first. The following inscription is on the tomb : — 



*' What others singly wish. Age, Wisdome, 

Health, 
Children to propagate their Names and 

Blood, 
Chief place in city oflft, unphisickt Health, 
And that which seasons aU, the name of 

good, 
In Levins were all mixt, but all are gon 
Onely the good name lasts, that look upon." 

*' In hope of the Resurrection, here lyes the body of William Levins, Alderman, and five times 
Mayor of this City, obit April 12, 1616, iBtatis ino. \^ith whom lyeth interred his beloved wife, 
UrsQia, by whom he liad issue five sons and six daughters. Obijt 1570, M' atis 43." 

Thomas Hewlett, musical composer and oi^gaiiist, bom at Oxford, 1825. 



*' Qnis me quis miserum redinet de corpove 
mortis? 
Sttbetravit mortem mors mihi Christe tna 
Sio oculos sic ille manus, sic bradiia 
tendens, 
*" Ad ocBlum flexit te duce Christe vlam " 
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There were also several curious epitaphs in the former Church, including 
that of John De Beresford, five times Ms^or of Oxford. The original brass 
to his memory bore the following inscription : — 

'< Jolm de Ber«sford, and Agnes his flrst wife, lye here. Ood on their souls have mercy. He 
that shall prajr for the soul of the said John shall have 620 days of pardon." 

The preHent inscription (on south side of font) runs thus : — 

"In memory of John de Beresford, Alderman of this City, Mayor 1848, 1849, I860, 1861, 1864. 
He was Captain of the citixen^ and Prime Promoter of the Great Conflict on St. Scholaatica's-day 
1864. Died 1861." ^ 

(An account of the riot is given on p. 25.) In the former Church were many 
monuments and brasses, including those of the IVeres, one of which family 
was eight times Mayor of Oxford (1530-1, 1536-6, 1641, &c.) The brasses 
(112 lbs. weight) were torn from their position during the Commonwealth 
and sold to a Mr. Payne for £2 Is. There are several tablets in the edifice 
to notable citizens, including three Mayors on whom knighthood was conferred 
— Sir Robert Harrison (twice Mayor), Sir Daniel Webb (four times Mayor), 
and Sir Joseph Lock (Mayor, 1814). Opposite All Saints' Church is a noble 
pile of building for the Oxford branch of the 

London and Jounty fiank, erected 1866, at the cost of £10,000. 
At the bottom comer of thoroughfare leading from the Bank is the 

Oxford Osnnaaaium, built 1858, replete with all the modern appliances 
for the practice of athletes. In the centre of this street is the 

City Masonic Hall, in which the Alfred, Bertie, and Churchill Lodges, 
the Alfred Chapter of Royal Arch Freemasons, and the Preceptory of CcBur 
de Lion meet. In the High Street, just beyond the Bank, are several diverse 
styles of the ancient dwellings of Oxford, interesting to antiquarians. The 

Oxford Police Station, containing Bleeping accommodation for fourteen 
men, forms part of one of the earliest University buildings, known as Kempe 
Hall. The University and City Forces were formerly distinct, but were 
amalgamated January, 1670. Opposite to the Police Station are the three 
High Street entrances to the 

Oxford Marker, occupying a large area of ground, and forming one of 
the best proviucial Markets in the kingdom. The Market was opened on St. 
Thomas's Day, 1774. Retracing our steps down the High Street, passing All 
Saints' Church, proceeding to St. Mary-tbe- Virgin Church, and turning op 
RadclifTe Street, Radcliffe Square ia entered, in which are many noble buildU 
ings— ^ro^enose College, the Camera Bodleiana, Bodleian Library, &c. ''The 
assemblage of buildings id this quarter," observed Horace Walpole, '' though 
no single one is beautiful, alwa3r» struck me with a singular pleasure, as it 
conveys such a vision of edifices, unbroken by private houses, as the mind is 
apt to entertain of cities that exist no longer." In the centre is the 

O A yC B h: A B J O Cj EI A i^ A, formerly Hadcliffe Library^ erected 1737-49, 
by the munificence of Dr. Raddiffe (Lincoln and University Colleges), Royal 
Physician, at a cost of £40,000. Mr. James Gibbs, F. R. S.. was the architect of 
the edifice. The donor added to his gift <£150 a -year for Librarian's salary, 
£100 per annum for purchasu of books, and a similar sum for repairs. A 
cupola surmouuts the building, which is fireproof, and lighted with gas. 
Height, 140ft. The basement is double -octagon (100ft. diameter), the 
superstructure being perfectly cylindrical, adorned with three-quarter 
Corinthian columns. The Camera was originally named the Fh\f8ic Library ^ 
the utility of studying natural science, &c., being well-known to the donor. 
In 1861 the books on medicine and science were removed to the Universitj 
Museum in the Parks (hereafter described), and the name was changed to the 

smes Hltehman, JoomaUst and poet, born at Oxford, X88£. 
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C/omerA Bodleiana, forming a reading-room, open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 
(bat olosed on certain days during the year) for members of the University 
and citizens. The latter must obtain an introduction from an M.A. before 
reading privileges are given. The publications on the various tables are 
classified, and are retained on the tables for twelvemonths, for easy reference. 
Strangers pay an entrance-fee of threepence at each time of visitation. The 
northern entrance leads visitors direct into the reading-room, by ascending a 
well-designed staircase, at the top of which is a bust of the architect by 
Bysbrack. Above the doorway is a portrait of the Founder by Sir Godfrey 
iKneller (said to be the only original known). The elegance of the room, 
beauty of proportion, and tasteful decoration, elicit general approval Height 
of dome from the floor of this room, 46ft. Amongst the many fine casts 
ornamenting the room may be mentioned those of Alexander, Antoninus, 
Apollo Belvidere, Bacchante, Clyte (or Isis), Cupid, Diana and Fawn, Diana 
robing, Discobolus, Fighting Gladiator, Homer, Is lobe, the Boxers, the 
Laocoon, Townley Venus, Ac., busts of JBsculapius, Aristotle, Ouvier, Galen, 
Mippocrates, Isis, Pliny, and Dr. Badcliffe ; the Warwick Vase (presented by 
J. S. and P. B. Duncan, Fellows of New College), &c. The latter gentleman 
also gave a fine wax model of the ^' Death of Count Ugolino and his Four 
Children,^' from Dante's ^* Inferno," by Michael Angelo, brought from Italy, 
\fy Prince Hoare, Esq. The two beautiful Roman Candelabra, found at 
IHvoli, in the ruins of the Emperor Hadrian's Villa, were presented by Sir 
Roger Newdigate, Bart. In cases under the gallery are deposited the Hope 
CoUection of Engraved Portraits (thousands in number, including scenes in 
France during the disaBtrous Franco -German War, portraits of Generals, the 
murders of the Archbishop of France, Generals Leconte and Thomas, &c.); 
ihe Corsi Marbles ; and several specimens of Italian and other marbles. In 
this room and another in the base of the building are deposited above 50,000 
▼olumes of the Bodleian library. The stone pavement, in alternate squares, 
is formed of material from the Hartz Forest and the Isle of Portland. On 
June 14, 1814, the Prince Regent, the Allied Sovereigns, and a large number 
of noblemen and dignitaries of the University, partook of a sumptuous 
banquet in this room. When the British Association held its meeting in 
Oxford (1847) the conversaziones were held here. Before quitting the 
building, visitors should 

.<* Ascend the BadclUle's darkly winding coil | Of conntlese steps, nor murmur at the task,'* 
4ind they will be amply repaid by the splendid Panoramic View of Oxford 
obtained from the summit, the collegiate buildings standing out in bold relief, 
backed by beautiful woodland scenery. , Height from whence this view is 
obtained lOOft., and walk around the Indlding, 170 yards. On the western 
side of the Camera Bodleiana is 

BBA8EM OSSS COLLEG-E, or << King's Hall and College of Brasenose," 
founded " for the study of Philosophy and Sacred Theology, to the praise 
«nd honour of Almighty God," June 1, 1509, by Bishop Smyth (Lincoln) and 
^ir Richard Sutton (Prestbury, Cheshire). Charter dated January 15, 1612. 
The establishment originally consisted of a Principal and sixty Scholars, 
dianged in 152] to a Pnneipal and twelve Fellows. There are now a Principal, 
Vice-Principal, thirteen Fellows, two Tutors, twenty-four Scholars, and 
twenty Exhibitioners. Undergraduates (1877), 131 ; Members on boo|p, 537* 
Income (University Commissioners' Report), £12,681 6b. 5d. ; Ext^biiditure, 
£12,346 15s. lid. Frinclpal, £1,439 8s. 9d.; FeUows, £2,925 19s. 4d. (two 
Seniors, £366 4B.'~Kew Fellows, £200, exclusive of rooms and commons) : 

Scholars, £852 ; Tutors, £510 and £470. The College has patrQnage of 

^ .. — .''■■■ . * ' ■ ^ ■ " ' ■ 

John oners. Dean of Ghrfst Ohiizch, BUhop of Jtoohester, bom at Hincksey, Oif* 
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twenty-four benefices, and there are also twentr-nine in the gif b of Mr. 
Hulme's trustees, to those who have been Hulme Exhibitioners. These 
exhibitions are seventeen in number (originally four, founded by Mr. W. 
Hulme, Keunley, lAucaster, 1691). Value eacl^ £135 per annum, and £20' 
for books. Among the many learned men who haye studied under the shadow 
of the Bodleian in " B.N.C." have been :— 



AVp. Hugh Carwen, Dublin (2nd Bp.of Oxford). 
KUm Ashmole, Founder of Ashmolean MuBUon. 
John Foxe, author of " Book of Martyrs." 
Kobort Burton (" Anatomy of Melancholy."} 
Bp. Miles Smith, Oloncester, Bible tranalator. 
Sir W. Petty, Frofeaaor of Anatomy and Mualc. 
Thoe. Ck>ttam, Romaniit. hung at Tyburn, 1688. 
Sir Robert Nowell, Attorney General 
Bev. O MoBgrave. tranalator of Hebrew Faalter. 
Br. Caldwell, President of College of Physicians. 



Bishop Beginald Heber, Calcutta. 
Dean Milman, historian and dramatist 
Bight Bev. W.Alexander, Bishop of Deny. 
Bev. F. W. Bobertson, St. Ebbe's and Britten. 
B«T. B. H. Barham, (" Ingoldsby Legends*). 
Dean Champueys, a Founder of Bagged Schools. 
Charles Scott, son of Sir Walter Scott. 
Bev.Lord Sydney Oodolphin Osborne, *' S.a.O.'* 
Rev. O. N. Wright. (<' London Encyclopndia"). 
Bishop Macrorie, Miaritzburg, Africa. 



Bishop Smyth, Founder, was fourth son of Robert Smyth, Prescot, Lanca- 
shire. Educated at Lincoln OoUege, Dean of Westminster, Bishop of Lichfield. 
Translated to the See of Lincoln, 1495, which he held until his death (1514). 
He was Chancellor of the University, 1500. Sir Richard Sutton, co-founder, 
was of Prestbury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire. He was a lawyer. Governor of 
the Inner Temple, London, and Steward to the Monastery of Syon. He pub- 
lished a splendid work, entitled the '' Qrcharde of Syon.*' The College stands 
upon the site of eight ancient Halls, of which one was Brasenose, perpetu- 
ated in name of foundation. Over the gateway (restored 1866) are statues of 
SS. Chad and Hugh, and the Virgin and Child. Note on the gate the massive 
^' brazen nose," from which the College is supposed to take its name, although, 
the real derivation is from a Brasinium, or Brasen-huis, a Brewery, said to 
have been attached to Brasenose Hall by King Alfred. The error of its 
being named from the " brazen- nose" arose from an incident in connection 
with the temporary University at Stamford, to wiiich a portion of the students 
removed on the occasion of a disagreeable occurrence at Oxford, where the 
iron ring of a knocker was fixed in a nose of brass. The society apparently 
cling to the latter idea, if the "nose" on the College-gate and on the College- 
boat be suggestive, forming a rebus on its name. Passing through tiie 
entrance, visitors are in the 

GsEAT QuADRANOLB, the Centre having a grass-plot. Heame, the anti- 
quary, notes October 25, 1727 — " Brasenose College. — Last week they out 
down the fine pleasant garden in the College Quadrangle, which was not only a 
great ornament to it, and was agreeable to the Quadrangle of our old monas- 
teries, but was a delightful and pleasant shade in summer time ; and made the 
rooms in hot seasons much cooler than they otherwise would have been. Thia 
was done by the direction of the Principal and some others, purely to turn it 
into a grass-plot, ^and erect some silly statue there.*' The group of 
statuary in centre represents two figures in violent contest. It is supposed to 
be by Gerard Hoet, and has been named '* Cain and Abel," and '^ Samson 
Slaying the Philistine with the Jawbone of an Ass." Probably the latter is 
correct. The authorities who name it *' Cain and Abel," cite Shakspeare's 
Hamlet, to justify their assertion, " How the knaves jowl it to the ground, as 
if it were Cain*s jawbone that did the first murder. Purchased in London 
(1679V by Dr. George Clarke, a member of the College. 

The hall (south side) is entered from a curious hollow porch, over 




WUIiam Piers, Dean of Christ Church, Bishop oX Peterborough, bom at HinckuQr, Oxford, 1680. 
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The maBsiye chimney-piece was presented (1760) by the Hon. Asheton 
Ourzon, D.C. L. , subsequently Lord Curzon . Previously the Hall was warmed' 
by a fire made on the hearth in centre, a practice in use in this College later 
than in any other. Tlie walls are embeUished with some fine portraits, in- 
cluding those of the Founders ; King Alfred ; Mrs. Joyce Frankland (who< 
resided at the Bye House, Herts, famous for Uie noted '^ Bye House Plot," 
she is represented with a watch in her hand, and is said to be the first English 
lady that carried one, (Arta 1580); Dr. Burton (author of "Anatomy of 
Melancholy,'' afterwards of Christ Church, and Vicar of St. Thomas) ; Lord' 
Chancellor Eliesmere ; Dean Nowell (St. Paul's, London) ; Principals Samuel 
Badcliffe, 1614-48 (forcibly ejected by Oomwell's Commissioners) ; Thomas 
Yate, 1648-81 (a few months only excepted, when Daniel Greenwood was 
appointed) ; Francis Yarborough, 1745-70 ; WiUiam Cleaver, 1785-1809 
(elevated successively to Bishoprics of Chester, 1788— Bangor, 1800— St.. 
Asaph, 1806— died 1815) ; Frodsham Hodson, 1809-22 ; Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, 1822-42 (Bishop of Chichester) ; Duchess of Somerset ; Marquis of 
Buckingham ; Lord Mordaunt, &c. 

THE LIBBABY (second erected) is in the inner Quadrangle. Designed \>j 
Sir Christopher Wren. Completed 1663 ; restored (by Mr. Wystt) 1780. It 
contains rare bibliographical treasures (MSS. and books), including an f^H 
JVencA Poem {wrea 1348), by the herald of 'Edward the Black Prince, whose 
achievements are related in uncouth verse ; Archbishop Parker's Metrical 
Version of the Psalms, with music by Thomas Tallis, the famous organist ; 
rare copies of Nowell's Catechism (second edition of which was edited by Dr. 
Jacobson, Begins Professor of Divinity, and Bishop of Chester). There is a 
bust of Lord GrenviUe, Chancellor of the University in 1809, which post he 
obtained after a severe contest with Lord Eldon and Earl Beaufort. The 
numbers were- GrenviUe, 406 ; Eldon, 393 ; Beaufort, 238. Contests for 
this position are very rare. There is likewise a bust of Bishop Kaye, Bristol 
and Lincoln, by Chantrey. The custom of chaining books to the shelves and 
desks was retained in this Library until 1780, a later year than in any other 
Library. The foundation-stone of 

THE CHAPEL was laid June 26, 1656 ; completed November 17, 1666. 
Exterior restored 1874. It is limited in area (52ffc. by 26ft.) Dedicated to 
SS. Hugh and Chad. The rich fan-work of the roof was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who (it is said) brought in a portion of the old oaken roof 
belonging to St. Mary's College, in New-Inn-Ball Street. It was painted 
blue and gold, 1860. The windows are Grothic, the east window (a really 
elegant specimen of that order) is filled with an illuminated medallion by 
Haurdman, Birmingham (1855^, representing the principal events in '* Our 
Lord's Life on Earth," the background being rich diaper work. Thf^ west 
window (by Pearson) was given by Dr. Balph Crawley. 1776. Under the 
west window is ''The Entombing of Christ," attributed to the pencil of 
Spagnoletti. On the north is the Bobertson Memorial Window, in remem- 
brance of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, of this College, Curate of St. Ebbe'» 
Church, Oxford, and afterwards Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Bri^^hton^ 
died 1853 (see p. 138). There are other memorial windows to Hichard 
Harrington, 1853; J. Barlow, 1859 ; and P. Haines, who fell at Lucknow, 
1859. The window above the entrance contains a memorial to Mr. Pockling- 
ton, many years distinguished in University rowing matches. A remarkable 
effect may be observed on a summer evening when viewed from RaHcliffd 
Square, the sun being level with the west window shines directly through the 

whole length of the Chapel, brilliantly lighting up the stained glass of the east 

— 

Bey. Jsmes GUfford, Petty Canon, St. Paul's Gathednl, bom at Ozfovd, cima laso. 
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windo w. The Sacramental Plate dates from 1608. The candlesticks (1677) of 
the communion table are of silver gilt. The noble brass eagle lectern, given 
by T. L. Diimmer, Esq., Swathling, Hants, 1731. The monuments in the 
Aiite-Chspel comprise those to the memoi^ of President Shippen, died 1745 
(the bust a good likeness) ; Dr. William Cleaver (died 1816), editor of the 
aplendid edition of Homer, printed in Oxford for the GrenviUe family ; Dr. 
Hodson, Principal, by Manning ; Bev. Hugh Cholmondeley, Dean of Ohester, 
by Chantrey ; Rev. James Smith, Vice- Principal, died October 1838, erected 
by the students. Figures of a Commoner and Bachelor of Arts, in their 
academical costume, are on the monument. Over the common-room door in 
the First Quadrangle is the Original Foundation Stone, bearing the following 
inscription :-»''Anno Xti, 1509, et Beg. Hen. VIII. primo. Nomine divino 
Liuonln Presul, quoque Sutton, Hanc posuere petram regis ad imperium primo 
die Junii." In the first Quadrangle, visitors should note that Bishop Heber, 
the ** gentle Reginald," occupied rooms in right-hand comer, ''No. 4 stair- 
case," shadowed by the magnificent chestnut tree in Exeter College Gardens 
— '* the dear old tree, whose spreading boughs such grateful shadows cast." 
Ht;ber was named the '' Christian Atticns," from the sweetness of his muse. 
AmonuBt his compositions is that favourite mission lyric, '* From Greenland's 
icy mountains/* written at Wrexham, Wales, 1819, in a few hours, and used 
thtt next day (Sunday) in St. Asaph Cathedral. Other favourite h3rmns from 
bis pen are * ' Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty,'* *^ Lord of mercy and of 
mi>(ht," «&c. He gained the Newdigate, 1803, with ^* Palestine,** and English 
Prize Essay, 1806. He accepted the See of Calcutta, 1823. Unfortunately 
drowned in his bath at Trinohinopoly, 1829. There is a monument to hin 
memory in St. Pauro, London, on which are two verses, commencing, 
^'Thou art gone to the grave." The strange eventful history (brie^* 
related) of the ancestor of the Shelbume family will form a fitting epilogue to 
a vis^t to Brasenose College. William Petty was bom at Romsey, Ham^mhire, 
May 26, 1623, eldest son of Anthony Petty, a poor dyer. He went to sea as 
a common sailor boy. He seems to have made about j£60, principally by 
traffic in bis seafaring expeditions, by the time he was twenty-two years old. 
On this money he determined to go into the Netherlands to study, and he 
kept himself upon it. for three years. He seems to have had" plenty of 
trouble, and was thrown into prison for debt. After this he commenced 
the stuHy of medicine and anatomy at Paris, with great application. He 
came to Oxford, 1647, and held the post of Deputy- Professor of Anatomy. 
He was created Doctor of Physic, March 7, 1649, and also admitted a member 
of t( e Royal College of Physicians. A Fellowship of Brasenose College was 
bestowed (m him, 1650, in which year he brought Anne Green to life after 
her b()d> had been hanging for half-an-hour, and stamped upon by friends to 
make sure that life was extinct, before the knife of the dissector touched the 
body. She was executed in Oxford Castle Yard, December 14, 1660, for tiie 
murder of her bastard child. Anne Green lived for some years aiter her 
restoiation (see p. 66). In January, 1651, Petty became Professor of 
Anatomy. In addition to his knowledge of medicine, he was skilled in muaici 
attaining to the Professorship of that faculty, at Gresham College, London. 
In 16i2he was appointed to Ireland as a surveyor, accumulating a large 
fortune. In 1658 he was elected M.P. for Westloe, Cornwall ; and on Apnl 
11. 1661, be received the honour of knighthood. In 1668 Petty invented a 
double- bottomed vessel, an unsuccessful experiment to an extent, being dea-* 
^royed in a severe gale, July, 1663. He employed his miBArlia^ely. 
writing treatises on almost every point of medical science, music, pohticw 

WilUam Groeyn, eminent Greeic Mholsr, entered New CoHece, 1107. 
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economy, navigation, &c., about thirty works emanating from his pen. His 
general appearance was prepossessing ; his manner thoroughly courteous ; his 
conversational powers brilliant. Charles II. was exceedingly fond of Petty, 
and several times preferred his company to that of wits and roues of 
the Court. Petty was distantly allied to the Lansdowne family. His death 
(December 16, 1687) was deeply regretted, and it was felt that sufficient 
honour had not been accgrded to him during his life, his son was therefore 
raised to the peerage, by title of Earl of Shelburne. The descendants still 
inherit this title : a noble memento of the Romsey lad who ran away to sea, 
and thriftily accumulated a sum of money to qualify himself to take a high 
rank in the medical profession of the day. From Brasenose College, Badcliffe 
Square is crossed north-east, and the Quadrangle of 

THE FIRST UJNIVEaSITT SCHOOLS (built 1439, re-buUt 
1613-18) is entered from a narrow passage (see pp. 52-3). Note the various 
rooms for students* examinations. Over eaca door is inscribed the particular 
use of the room : ** Natural Philosophy ;" ** Jurisprudence, Medicine, Astron- 
omy, and Rhetoric;" "Music;" '* Grammar and History;" ** Hebrew, 
Greek, Geometry, and Arithmetic ;" and '* Metaph3rsics. " The room on the 
north side contains a portion of the Arundel Marbles (the remainder are under 
the Ashm clean Museum). Observe the Five Orders Gate (east), so 
called from its five orders of architecture. In the Corinthian compartment is 
a statue of James I. on his throne, presenting copies of his works to Fame 
and the University, Fame sounding her trumpet. The other figures are 
emblematic of Justice, Peace, and Plenty. Four rooms over the gateway 
form part of the Picture Gallery and Library, and the muniment room of the 
University, in which are deposited archives at id documents. The statue over 
the south entrance is William, Earl of Pembroke, Chanc<fllor of the Univer- 
sity. In the Middle Ages the Schools were not merely places for holding the 
disputations, which answered the))urpose of our present Examinations, but 
also Lecture Rooms ; and special School was assigned to each of the 
sciences then taught in the University. The place of honour was given to 
the School of Divinity, next to that of Medicine, thirdly to that of Law. 
Less honourably placed, and far more numerous, were the Schools belonging 
to the great faculty of Arts. Lectures and Exercises in Divinity, before the 
erection of the present magnificent building in the fifteenth century, took 
place in St. Mary's Church, and in various religious houses. There were 
several Schools of Physic ; and there were numerous Schools of Law, the 
principal part being in the Jews' Quarter, St. Aldate Street. The 
Schools of Art (to the number of thirty-two in 1408) were mainly in School 
Street (running between St. Mary's and Brasenose College), until (1439) the 
Abbot of Osney, ad captandwm henevolentiam unvverBatiSy built the block of 
Art Schools which gradually superseded the rest. It contained ten rooms, 
one for each of the seven arts and the three sciences. These '^ New Schools,** 
as they were called, stood in frotit of* and transversely to. the Divinity SchooL 
They were purchased in 1564 by the University, who in 1567 placed appro- 
Xnriate inscriptions over the door of each School ; over that of Grammar 
UUeras dince; of Dialectics, imposturas fuge ; of Rhetoric, persuadent fn*trts; 
of Arithmetic, nunneris omnia constant; of Music, ne tibi dUsuieas; of Geo- 
metry, c*ira gwB domi sunt ; of Astrology, dUiora ne puasieris. It may be 
observed that though these Art Schools were pulled down in order to complete 
the Quadrangle of which Bodley's Library formed the western side, their 
arrangements were substantially reproduced in the grander edifice which rose 

in their place. The architect was Mr. Thomas Holt, of York, who revived 

■ I '■ .11.111 i» 

JohA 1^7(11, Btadant of Christ Church, hnmi at Smlthfleld, London, J ulj 4, 163S. 
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the Grothic architeoture. He died in 1624, and was buried in Holywell 
Churchyard. (See pp. 180-1 for an account of the New Schools, erected 
1877-9). In the south-weatem comer is the entrance to the world-famed 

BODLEIA ^ LIBBA.&Vy originally founded in north-eastern comer of 
St. Mary- the- Yirffin Church, by Roger de lisle, Dean of York. In 1320 
Bishop Cob bam, Worcester, presented his collection of books. The first 
actual University libran^ was commenced about 1367> and named the " Cob- 
ham Library." It was nrmlyestablished 1409. The Librarian was Chaplain 
to the CJuiversity. Henry iV. endowed it with half-a-mark yearly, and with 
jS5 from the assize of bread and ale, and he also contributed lately to ita 
completion. The regal grapt continued until 1856, when the revis^ code of 
statutes, came into operation. The University commenced the portion now 
used as the Divioity School in 1426 ; and in 1435 the officers addressed a 
special letter to Duke HumphrejTy stating a wish to erect a more suitable 
building for the library, asking his aid, and offering him the title of Founder. 
The l>uke responded ; the building was commenced 1445, and finished 1480, 
forming the centre portion of the great Reading-Room. About 130 volumes 
and 600 MSS. were given by the Duke between 1439-46. He died 1447. 
The Duke was followed in the improvement of the Library by Bishop Thomas 
Kemp, 1487. In 1513 the librarian and Chaplain was Adam Kirkebote. 
The Library was visited in 1550, and greatly damaged, by the Commissioners 
deputed by Edward YI. They were ordered to search out and confiscate all 
MSS. having traces of Romanism, either in illumination or rubricated initials. 
The task of vandalism was thoroughly carried out, — the valuable gatherings 
of years being burnt and sold, and iu 1556 Duke Humphrey*s Library became 
a timber-yard. The restoration and rebuilding of the Library at Sir Thomaa 
Bodley's expense, 1598-1602, is described on p. 52. On December 12, 1610, 
the Stationers' Company of London entered into an agreement with Bodley, 
by which a copy of every work published in connection with them was added 
to the Library. The indenture, being deficient, was redrawn the following 
year. On July 11, 1637, the Star Chamber ratified the Grant. In 1709 the 
'^ Copyright Act" was passed requiring a copy of all books published, and 
entered in Stationers' Hall, to be deposited in nine libraries — now reduced 
to five, viz., British Museum, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
The number of Books in the library at the present time closely approaches 
400.000. The annual increase, apart from the accession of entire collections 
and purchases, averages about 6,000, exclusive of magazines and periodicals. 
Two-thirds of these come through the Stationers' Grant. Should this ra.te 
continue, and, taking into consideration the rapid issue from the press of the 
nineteenth century, in 1900 the Library will possess about ha]f-a-million 
books, of all classes of literature. It has also nearly 26,000 MSS. The funds 
of the Library are kept up from the bequest of £40,000 by Dr. Robert .vlason 
(1842) ; a grant by Convocation from the University Press profits ; \yf a 
portion of the fees paid by all University Members, and by numerous legacies. 
The Library is open £rom 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in April, May, June, and July ; from 
9 a. m. to 4 p.m. in February, March, September, and October; and from 
9 a.m. till 3 p.m. in January, November, and December. It is closed from 
Christmas to the Feast of Circumcision ; on Epiphany and Good Friday ; the 
whole of Easter Week ; on Holy Thursday, Wnit-Monday and Tuesday, and 
Commemoration Day ; fromQotoberl to 7 (after cleaning) ; and on November 
6 and 7 (Visitation). On Saints' Days (recognised) it is opened about 11 a.m., 
immediately after the University Sermon. Strangers are admitted by letters 

of introduction ; by paying a fee of threepence ; or on being accompanied by 

- 

sir Thomas Blore, Canterbury College (Ch. Ch.), beheaded on Tower Hill, London, July 6, 1683. 
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a Master of Arts or higher graduate. It is governed by a Board of Ouratony 
thirteen in number, including the Vioe-Chancellor, Proctors, &c . The building 
was restored 1877-8. Passing up a staircase, easy of ascent, visitors reach 
the landing from which the Library is entered. Here are a number of por- 
traits of College Founders and dignitaries, also a large Map of London, in the 
seventeenth century. The principal portion confsists of three rooms, in the 
shape of the letter H* A. capital portrait of Bodley (by Jansen) faces visitors 
on entering the first room; and portraits of the principal Librarians are 
arranged on tiie walls. The first Librarian was Thomas James. M.A., 1598. 
It is noteworthy that three of the Librarians held office for the long space of 
113 years, viz., Dr. Humphrey Owen (Jesus College), twenty-one years, 1747- 
1768 ; Dr. Price (Trinity College), forty-five years, 1768-1813 ; Dr. Bandinel 
(New Coll. ^, forty-seven years, 1813-60. Li the Library are busts of Charles I. 
and Sir Thomas Bodley, and portraits of Selden, Humphrey Wanley (the 
noted Librarian to the Earl of Oxford), Napoleon I. (profile), &c. ; also an 
unique and curious painting of the Zodiac, from the Temple of Tentyra, 
Egypt. It is impossible to give a list of the many valuable treasures contained 
in the Library, a few only are enumerated. In the various glass cases are : — 

Tht ApoccUypse, a specimen of early Block Books in use before invention of 
moveable types. 

Exposition of St. Jerome^ printed in Latin. The earliest prodaction of the art of 
printing in England. Issued from the Oxford press of Corsellis, December, 1468, 
nine years previously to Caxton's first work from Westminster Abbey. The 
authenticity of date is doubted. 

History oj Troy, printed by Caxton, at Bruges, about 1472. First Book printed 
in the English langaag& 

Caxton*8 Pilgrimage of ye Soul. Translated from the French, 1400. Prioted 
1483. Similar to the " Pilgrim's Progress. " 

English Bible, translated by Miles Coverdale, from the Vulgate. Printed abroad, 
aboat 1535. The first complete Bible priated in the English language. Most 
perfect copy known, wanting title only. 

German Bible, printed 1541, having the signatures of Luther and Melancthon. 

LcUin Bible, printed by Guttenberg, at Mentz, about 1455. First Book printed 
from moveable types. 

Cctoston Memorial Bible, the ouickest ever printed, produced in twelve hours, 
bound complete, 1,052 pages. Printed on Saturday, June 30, 1877, for the Caxton 
Quarcentenary, London. 

Booh oJ Proverbs, dated 1599, written by Mrs. Esther Inglis, every chapter in a 
different and beautiful style of oaligraphy. 

Anolo-Saxon Paraphrase of Genesis. Caedmon's Version. He died in 680. This 
copy is supposed to date from about a.d. 1000. Illustrated with very curious 
drawings. 

€hspels,Latin. Written in eleventh century. 

Gospels, M88. Thought to be one of the two copies sent by St. Gregory to St. 
Augustine, when the latter was in Britain. In double columns. 

Sew Testament, bound in a niece of a waistcoat worn by Charles I. 

First New Testament Priatea at Cambridge, 1628. The binding is covered with 
silver filigree work. Purchased 1859 for £5 6b. 

Hours, Psalters, and Breviaries. Twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Also Queen Mary's MissaL 

Italian Sermon, by Bernard OchinL Translated by Queen Elizabeth (whilst 
Princess) into Latin. In her own handwriting. 

Koran (The), on a long narrow roll, elegantly written in minute characters. 
Given by Archbishop Laud. Also an illuminated Koran, very fine, from the 
Library of Tippoo Saib, Seringapatam. 

Latin Exercise Books of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. 



-jk. 



William l^dale, Magdalen Hall, strangled and burnt at Frilford, near Antwerp, Utse. 
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Natural History of BtanU, Illustrated with curious drawings of twelfth, oentory, 

Pliny' a Natural History, printed 1476. 

Season of Spring, written at Lahore, in 1575, by Muhammed Hussein. Dlustratdd 
by sixteen painters. Prose and verie, in Persian language. 

Pastoral of Gregory the Great, transcribed in Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. 

Specimen of Ornamental Writing : Uhapsers from Old and "New Testaments, in 
Arabic, Chaldee, and Turkish, beautifully written in form of two angels supporting 
a cross, within a border. Executed in forty* eight hours, by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
1849. This gentlemai was held in captivity by the late Emperor Theodore, in 
Abyssinia, for some years. Released 1868. 

Historcal RoU of the Descent of English Kings to the accession of Edward L 1272. 
Above 13ft. in length. 

Papyrus Rolls from Herculaneum. Four in number. Burnt to a cinder. 

Tflagu Almanack, 1630, written on palm leaves. 

Wooden Clog Almanacks (Two), one in the shape of a walking-stick, the other an 
oblong block with a handle. Also a pocket edition (rf a *' Clog Almanack," on 
eight small woorlen tablets, with quaint (igures. 

Ivory Triptych. North Italian work. Fifteenth century. Uin. high. 

Metal Work, including an English Pocket Almanac, 1454-79, with tidal tables, 
compass, &c. On one side of the case, '*Aske me not, for ye Oett me not. — R.P." 
Copper Fi^re of Christ, robed and crowned, with arms extended. ' Found in the 
Gardens of St. Frideswide's Nunnery, Oxford. 

Piece of Wood of Greensted Church, Essex, built 1013. 

Collections of Coins {The), commencing 1636, by Laud's benefaction, are unique. 
There are Coins of remote and modem periods; Napoleon Medals, Ashmole 
Coins, Crown Willis* Coins, ** Gun-money^ of James II., Warren Collection of 
Byzantine, Jewish, Roman, and Saracenic Coins, &c. The Coins are not shown to 
more than two visitors at a time, unless two of the officials are present. Examina- 
tion by handling not permitted. 

Oxford and Other Tokens, about 1,200 in number, including seventy-one issued 
by Oxford trades'nen. The first of the Oxford Tokens dated 1652. It is supposed 
that about 10,000 different Tokens were issued in various towns between 1648-72L 
Seventy-four varieties were coined for Oxford tradesmen. 

MS. Collection of Deeds, Charters of Incorporation, &c., formerly belonging to 
Cathedrals. Monasteries, Churches, Colleges, &c. Supposed to be the most com- 
plete in the world. 

Sir F, Madden's Curious Bequest, a sealed box of Private Journals, from 1819-72, 
710^ to be opened until January, 1920. Sir Frederic died March, 1873. 

In various parts of the Library visitors will observe : — 

Map Of Oxford, 1573. By Ralph Aggas. 

Map of Cambridge, 1592, 3ft. by 4ft. 

Map of London in the seventeenth century. 

Map of England and Scotland, fourteenth century, on parchment. 

Map of the Holy Land. 7ft. in length. Early part of the fifteenth century. 

AiJtas of hJngland, formerly the property of the regicide, John Bradahaw. 

Design for a Cup. Drawing by Holbein. Executed for Queen Jane Seymoot. 
Carried into Spain by the Duke of Buckingham. 

Oxford Almanacks (several) decorate the middle of the room, and many paint- 
ings, drawings, busts, ko., are dispersed about the library. 

There is a large collection of Town and County Directories, alphabetically 
arran^^ed, near the Librarian's chair. The noble east window is enriched 
with some very curious and interesting relics of stained glass, presented 
(1797) by Alderman Fletcher, a zealous local antiquary. The three principal 
fragments represent Henry II. stripped naked before the Shrine of Thomas 
a Beckett, receiving flagellation at the hands of two monks ; Marriage of 
Henry V I. with Margaret of Anjou ; and Willidm, King of Scotland, with his 

XrasBiiis, " a light of leandng," studied at St. Mary's College (now destroyed), 14tf7-8.- 
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Abbots and Barons, doing bomage to Henry II. in York Minster, 1171. The 
lAbraria/fCB Chair y high-backed, formed of the oak of the old Library roof, is 
noteworthy. There is an engraving in the Picture Gallery represe)iting the 
room before the alteration. The Reading Cells and Curtained Cages, in> 
which readers sit, are curious. It is said that an enthusiastic Hebrew 
student some years since bestowed a peculiar but appropriate name on them 
—"Bowers of Paradise." Bodley's Bell (cast by William Yare, Reading), 
given by Sir Thomas, 1611, will interest visitors. Lost for many years, but 
lound in July, 1866, under a staircase . Restored by Messrs. White, Appl^ton, 
Berks. It daily gives the signal for closing. Entering the room over the 
Divinity School (the centre of the letter H) forming shape of Library), note 
the beautiful painted roof, divided into square compartments, on each of 
which are painted the "Arms of the University" — the open Bible with seven 
seals, with the motto '*Dominus illuminatio mea," whilst the intervening 
bosses between each compartment bear the Arm? of Bodley, quart er»d with 
the Arms of Home (his mother's family), viz., five martlets with a crescent ^ 
for a difference, two bars wavy between three billets ; on a chief the three 
ducal crowns of the University shield. Motto '^Quanmh meriti gloriam ab 
Academia derivavit. The striking motto, Quata perennis erit^ was as.signed to 
Bodley at the same time with this academic augmentation. A similar roof 
was added to the eastern wing of the Library (16 LO), and also to the Picture 
Gallery (erected 1613-19, but the latter decaying was replaced (1831) by a 
plaster roof, divided into compartments). A few panels of this roof are 
preserved, one bearing the figures of two cats, a centre panel the portrait of 
Sir Thomas, and a series bearing the letters composing Sir Thomas's name. 
Amongst the valuable and rare bibliographical curiosities are : — 

First Catalogue of the Library, published 1605. 655 pages. Compiled by 
Thomas James. 

First Book from the Stationers* GraiU, December, 1610, entitled ** The Christian 
Beligion Substantially, Methodicallie, Plainlie, and Profitablie Treatised. '' 

First Catalogtie of vhinese Works, finished 1876. Three early Chinese Works, 
purchased 1606. 

Academical Dissertations (about 60,000), by learned men of various nationalities. 

AlmaTiacks. A curious series in 175 volumes, from 1607-1747. Sent to Library 
1752, by Br. Bawlinson. There is also a Series of Almanacks in *'Ashmole's 
Collection," 1571-1663. The Library possesses likewise a curious little Almanack, 
printed by Wynkin de Worde, 1508, after the latytude of Oxenforde," 48mo. (2^in. 
by^ Ifin.); two copies of a Sheet Almanack for 1551, by Simon Heuringius, 
printed by John Thurck, London ; a variety of Clog Almanacks, Brass Calendar, 
and the Oxford Almanacks, from 1674 to present time. 

Antliony a Wood Collection^ given to Ashmolean Museum by Wood, 1695, con- 
sisting of 130 MSS. and 970 printed volumes. The MSS. are extremely valuable- 
for histories of Oxford and neighbourhood. Bemoved to Bodleian 1858. 

American Psalters (Two), printed at Boston : the ** Massachusetts Psalter," 
1709 ; the other 1718. Blank verse, with tunes. Also a Collection of 300 American 
Tracts, on the War of Independence, in forty-one vols. The Library is likewise 
very rich in other American works. 

Arabian Nights* MSS. in Arabic, written 1764-5. A complete collection of the- 
Thousand-and-One Tales. It is unique, and but rarely met with. Purchased 1808 
for £50. The ori^al Eastern manuscript. 

Ashmole CoUectton, 2136 vols, including 850 MS8., chiefly heraldic, genealogical,. 
and astrological works. Left to Museum by Ashmole, transferred to Bodleian, 1858. 

AthsnoB Oosoniensis. Twenty-five volumes of Miscellaneous Collections for Eawlin* 
son's projected continuation of Wood's famous work. 

Biote Collection (The) embraces almost every known version, in above two hundred 

Geoige BnUeyn, Viscoimt Aochfort, an Oxford student, beheaded in London, May 17, 1&36. 
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lansaages, indading :— The Bishops' (1568) ; the Bohemian (1438) ; the Breechee 
i(1579— BO called from the rendering of Genesis iii. 7, " The eyes of them bothe were 
opened .... and they sewea figge-tree leaves together, and made themselves 
breeches'*) ; Caxton Memorial Bible (1877) ; Ct)verdale*s ; Crsnmer's (1540) ; Dooay 
(Catholic) ; Erasmus's ; Faust's ; Guttenberg's ; King James' (1613) ; Luther^r 
(1541, witii autograph ; Matthews' Bible (Tyndal's version, published fictitiously, 
1537) ; Parker's ; Radzivil Polish Bible (Socinian, 1563) ; First Scotch (1579) ; 
Vineear Bible (Oxford, 1717— so called from heading to Luke xx., *' The Parable of 
the Vinegar,'' instead of Vineyard) ; the Vulgate ; the Wicked Bible (1632-hm> i 
named from the word not being omitted in the seventh commandment, rendering it^ I 
** Thou shalt commit adultery'') ; the Biblia Paupemm (poor man's Bible -a series | 
of illuminated illustrations) ; the Pentateuch and New Testament, printed at 
Wittenberg, 1529 ; and many others. 

Brevarium lUerdente, a book of great rarity. Printed by Henrv Botel, at Lerida, 
Spain, 1479, at ** sole expense of the bell-ringer of the Cathedral !" Purchased 
1867, for £36. 

BaroccVa (Oiacomo) Oreek M88. above 200. Added 1629, bv Earl of Pembroke. 

Bridget' (John) AntiquUiea of Northamptoiishire, thirty -mne SiSS. volumes, 1724. 
'Condensed into two printed volumes, 1791. 

Browne WUlis* mSS. Cathedral Histories, fifty-eight folio volumes, forty-eight 
quarto, and a number of 8vos. Personal W collected. 

Bruce Collection of rare and valuable Oriental MSS. , ninety-six volumes. Pur- 
chased, 1843, for £1,000. Includes one of the three known copies of the Book of 
Enoch, the only copies known in Europe. In Ethiopic tongue, written on forty 
leaves of veUum, triple columns. 

Canonid Collection of MSS., formed by Hatheo Luigi Canonici, Venetian Jesuit. 
Purchased 1817 for £5,444. There are about 2,045 MSS. in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, 
including a copy of Maimonides' ** Commentary on the Law/* date 1366. 

Caxton Collection, a gathering of the books printed by William Caxton. Very 
Taluable. 

Clarke*8 MSS. of Travels. Very curious and interesting. j 

Cliurches of France, part of the " Gough Collection." About 2,000 drawings of | 
Churches, in all parts of France, in sixteen volumes. Fac-similes were taken, by 
special permission, by the French Government, I860, it having no other resource, 
for many of the monuments, described and illustrated, were destroyed by revolu- 
tionary mobs. 

Dickeni (Chas. ) ** Sunday under Three Heads," with illustrations by Phiz (H. 1 
K. Browne). The name of ** Timothy Sparks" appears instead of Dickens, who it is 
supposed wrote the sketch, 183G. Very rare. 

Domesday Booh, reprinted by order of Government. Six volumes, including 
introduction by Sir Henry Ellis. 

Douce Collection, bequeathed 1834, consisting of 393 MSS., ninety-eight charters, 
16,480 volumes, large gathering of early prints and drawings, rare coins, &c. There 
is amongst them a r&alter, on purple vellum, ninth century, from the old Royal 
Library of France, known as ** Charlemagne's Psalter ;'* also a copy of Archbishop 
Parker's " Metrical Psalter," very rare ; and a large quantity of Common Prayers, 
Bibles, Psalters, &c. There is likewise included a collection of Old French Songs 
tthirteenth century), 295 in number, formerly the property of the Norman family 
of De Gornay. In addition there are 311 specimens of fifteenth-century typo^phy, 
two volumes of black-letter ballads, a very large quantity of Chapbooks, Children's 
Primers of last and commencement of present century ; a large number of frag- 
ments of early English printers — Caxton, Wynkin de Worde, Theodoric Rood, Ac 

Dugdale Collection, principally MSS. Dugdale was the author of the ** Monasticon 
Ang'ijanum." | 

First Book printed in New South Wales, at HobartTown, 1818, entitled " Michael 
Howe : Scenes in the Life of a Notorious Bushran^^er." : 

Orote Collection, a number of MSS. and annotations, indnding the original MS. 
of Ajistotle. 

Sir Francis Bygood, an Oxford student, executed at l>bum, June, 1687. 
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Oough Collection (left by will, 1809). Deposited in Civil Law School. Gonsists 
ol upwards of 3,700 volumes in topography, Saxon and Northern literature, Maps, 
ISTatunJ History, Service Books (chiefly Missals and Hours), copper plates of uie 
*' Sepulchral Monuments in Qreat Britain,'' ^. 

Jaeame*8 DaUy Diary and Note Books, 150 volumes, all nhitten, each having a 
complete index, ranging from July, 1705, until June 4, 1735. Heame died June 
10, 1735. Full of anecdote, history, antiauarian gleanings, amusing sossip, kc 
A selection has been published by Br. Bliss, entitled, '' Beliqnisd Hearmanse," 
three vols. Heame was Janitor of the Library, 1691, and Sub-Librarian, 1712, 
quitting the podt, 1715, for refusing to take oath of loyalty. 

Hope Collection oi Newspapers and Pamphlets of the eighteenth century, 760 in 
number. Bequeathed 1862. 

KapsalVa Turkish ffistory and Eatiysh's life of Mohammed, and History of 
the Jews in Turkey. Very rare and valuable. 

KingJatneal. TTorib^, in Latin, printed 1619. Bound in crimson velvet, orna- 
mented with royal arms. Presented by the King. 

LoMd Collection, 1,300 MSS. in many langua^s, five cabinets of coins (gold, 
«Qver, and brass), two idols, bust of King Charles 1., &c. Presented 1635-6-7. 

Malone Collection of Dramatic Works, 800 in number. Bequeathed 1821, con- 
taining works of many of the earlier and modem dramatic writers of repute. 

Marsh (Archbishop) Collection, Bequeathed 1713. Consists of 714 volumes of 
Oriental MSS., &c No notice was taken of this gift in any of the Library 
registers of the time, it being a death-bed legacy. It was mentioned by Heame in 
a preface to Camden's '' Elii^beth," and thus its acquisition became known. 

Micha^ Collection, 862 volumes of Hebrew MSS., numbering 1,300 distinct works, 
including 110 on vellum, written between 1240-1450. Purchased at Hamburgh 
1848, for £1,030. The possessor (Herman Joseph Michael) spent fifty-four years m 
.gathering the collection— 1792-1846. 

Midrashim CoUectUyn, including Chaldee-text of Book o( Tobit and Commentary 
of Targum on the Prophets. An uniaue treasure. 

Milton s (John) Poems, English ana Latin. Presented by the Poet, 1620. 

Oppenheimer tiebrew Collection, The most valuable and extensive known, con 
fiisting of 5,000 volumes. Purchased at Hamburgh, 1829, for £2,080. David 
Oppenheimer was Chief Kabbi at Prague, and devoted more than fifty years to the 
gathering of the collection. 

Orme^ Psalter, A splendid specimen of fourteenth-century work. The 
brilliancy of colouring, fertile designs, and grotesque figures bespeak the artist, 
who spent nearly a lifetime over it. 

Persian and Arabic MSS, (twenty). Presented 1611 ; and the Elliott Collection 
(above 1,000). Presented 1859. 

Rawlinson Collection, Presented 1754. Consists of 4,800 MSS., 1,900 volumes 
of books, a number of old charters and deeds. &c. The collection includes : — A 
gathering of the Broadsides issued during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 200 
Sermons (MS.), and several printed sermons, one entirely in bright red 
ink, founded on Psalm iv. 7., preached before Charles I. at Oxford ; Heraldry and 
Genealogy, 520 volumes, including 12 volumes of Pedigrees, 1647-81 ; the " Life of 
St. Columbia, written 1532 ; Law History, Theological, and Medical, 989 MSS.; 
iieligious Controversy, Biography, Travels,&c.; 1,4W) volumes, including two vols, 
of auto^^phs, cut from various books and mounted ; Missals, Hours, and other 
Service Books, about 130 vols.; nearly 65 vols. Statutes ; and large collection of copper 
plates, steel matrices, &c. 

Romance of Alexander, in French. Given bjr Sir Thomas Bodley at the founda- 
tion. A beautiful volume. Decorated with a large number of paintings 
^fiTotesque and quaint in design) of the customs, dress, amusements, trades, &c., 
of the period, on a chequered l^k-ground of gold and colour. 

Selden Collection of above 8,000 vols. Presented by John Selden's executors, 
1654. Very valuable and rare volumes. 

Dean John Colet, Founder of St. Paul's School, London, entered MLagdalen College, 1482. 
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Shaisperian GoUection. The first folio, published 1623 ; one of only two known 
copies of " Venns and Adonis"; also many single pUys published at diffe rent periods 
and a oenuine autograph of the poet, found in a volume of Ovid's Bietamorphoses 

Srinted by Aldus, Venice, 1502. It is supposed that this volume belonged to 
bakspeare. 

Sutherland Collection of Drawings and Prints, including the six volumes of Claren- 
don's « History of the Rebellion,^ *' Life," and Bishop Burnett's '' History of his 
Own Times," illustrated with the large number of 19,234 portraits and views of 
persons and places connected with the works, including 309 view» of London, 166 
of Westminster, 184 portraits of James I., 743 of Gharks L, 373 of Cromwell, 552 
of Charles IL, 267 of James II., 431 of William III., 175 of Queen Mary II., &c. 
Presented 1837. 

System of Divinity^ by the Rev. W. Davy (died 1826), Vicar of Lustleigh, Devon. 
This is a curiosity, in twenty-six volumes, only fourteen copies being printed, two 
pages at a time, by the author himself, between the years 1795-1807. The work is 
roughly executed, and has many slip additions inserted in better type than the 
test. Purchased for £10 10s. Three other works, written and printed in a similar 
manner, one by Eev. Thomas Brown, of Southwick, Northamptonshire, are in the 
Library, of which only nine copies were printed ; **A Dictionary of English Words 
of Difficult Etymology;" and " Notes from a Catalogue of Pamphlets in Worcester 
Collie Library." Only twenty-five copies of the latter were printed by Rev. 
C. HT 0. Daniel at his private press, Worcester College, 1874. Its motley 
contents illustrate the^ diversities of religious fanaticism whish distracted the 
Commonwealth. 

Vernon Collection of Early English Poetry. A *' vast massive volume of MSS.", 
written on 412 stout vellum. leaves, in triple columns. Each page measures 
22iin. by 15in., length of written text I7^in. by 12}in. It includes about 800 lines 
on the '* Early History of the Holy Grail,'" in alliterative verse, without beginning or 
end. Date,) fourteenth century. Piresented 1677, by Col. Edward Vernon, of Trinity 
College, and North Aston, Ozon. 

Worked Samplera, a volume of curious early specimens of the art. Presented by 
Bawlinson. Humorously lettered on the back, " Works of Learned Ladies." 

In Monteith's ** History of the Troubles" it is stated that the Jews in 1649 
ofifered to purchase the Bodleian Library and St. JPaul's Cathedral, London, 
for £600,000, but their offer was refused. It was, however, related that for 
£800, 000 they could have possessed them . They desired to turn St. Paul's into 
a Synagogue, and the Bodleian into a Bourse. In 1762 the chained books 
were set free. On February 5, 1776, Marat, the French demagogue, robbed 
the Library (see p. 77). In 1795 four cabinets of English Coins were pre- 
sented by Thomas EInight, Esq. , Godmersham, Kent, amongst which was 
the '* Hampden Ornament" (in glass case near entrance), said to have been 
worn by John Hampden, when he fell on Chalgrove Field. It is plain 
cornelian, set in 8ilver,hbearing the following inscription : — 

"Against my King I do not fight, | Bat for my King and kingdom's right." 

In November, 1877, a scheme was devised by Mr. C. H. Robarts, Fellow of 
All Souls* College, to amalgamate the Bodleian Library with All Souls' Col- 
lege, by which the necessary space required by the Library would be provided. 
The scheme, presenting great facilities, was recognised by the Yice-Chancellor 
(Dr. Sewell, New College), and proposals to effect the contemplated ex- 
tension were laid before the University Commissioners. Departing from the 
Library, visitors pass up a few steps to the right, and enter the 

See pp. 23, 28, 80, 31, 44, 49, 52, 99, 78. 77, 86, and 107, for other interesting notes relative to the 
Bodleiiui library. 

Ibdmnnd Oadley, an Oxford student, beheaded on Tower Bill, London, August 28, 1610. 
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Picture Gallery. The north and south sides are 129Jft. length, by 24J^ft« 
breadth — the east side 158ift. by 24ft. The ceiling was at one period similarly 
painted to that of the Library, but altered some years since. The portraits 
(nearly 200) are by the best masters, including GkibsoD, Holbeio, Kneller, 
Lely, Bembrant, Ke3rnold8, Vandyke, West, Zucchero, ^c, and represent 
BCTeral of the sovereigns of England, founders of University institutions, and 
distinguished men in literature, scisnce, and art. A complete catalogue can 
be purchased, price one shilling. Amongst a few of the most remarkable 
may be mentioned those of Sir Philip Sydney, pyro^raphic, burnt in wood 
by Dr. Griffith, Master of University College ; Handel, the composer (sup- 
posed to be the only one he sat for) ; Lord Burleigh, riding to Parliament on 
a mule ; the unfortunate Earl of Stratford (beheaded) ; Mary, Queen of Scots 
(beheaded); Dr. Plot, antiquary, author of ''Natural History of Oxford- 
shire"; Martin Luther, Reformer; Isaac Gasaubon; John* Foxe, author of 
^'Book of Martyrs"; Isaac Fuller (said to have been taken by himself, when 
intoxicated) ; Josiah Pullen, who daily walked to Headington Hill (one mile), 
and there planted the tree, known as ** Joe PuUen's Tree"; Dr. Routh, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, who died a centenarian ; the Duke of Wellington 
ghe last he ever sat for) ; the Earl of Derby, and other Chancellors of the 
niversity, &c. John Hawkins, a noted highwayman, damaged several of the 
X>aintings in 1720 (see p. 73). Beneath the portraits are cases containing books 
belon^ng to the Bodleian Library. There are also several busts and models 
exhibited in the Gallery, interesting to visitors, including :^ 

Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Premier of England, M.P. for the University, July, 
1847 to July, 1865 (see p. 110). 

William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, a brass statue, weighing abont 1,600 lbs. 
Presented by the seventh Earl of Pembroke, 1723. Cast by Hubert le Soeur. 
Herbert was Chancellor from 1617-1630, and contributed several MSS. to the 
Library. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson, Brasenose College and Trinity Chapel, Brighton. &iown 
for his famous sermons (see p. 138). 

There are also busts of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Christ^her Wren, Sir Isaac 
Newton, John Duke of Marlborough, Homer, Cicero, Apollo, Venus de Medici, ftc. ; 
and a Bacchante, by Hon. Mrs. Darner. 

MODELS. 

Arch of Constantine, Home. 

Cathedral of Calcutta, by Van Lint. 

Eleanor Cross, Waltham. Presented by Rev. Vanghan Thomas. 

Martyrs' Memorial, Oxford, in papier-mache. Presented by fiev. Vanghan Thomas. 

Lantern of Demosthenes, or Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. A building 
supposed to have been erected 330 b.c. 

Maison Carrie, of Nismes. Surrounded by thirty columns. One of the most 
beautiful buildingf. in the ancient world. 

Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, 6ift. hight. Built 400 R.C. 

Subterranean Palace, Gnzor at, India. Carved in teak wood by natives. A building 
2(X)ft. lung and 90ft. deep, at the bottom of which is an extensive reservoir. There 
are five storeys of rooms supported by arches. Prest;nted by Sir J. W. Awdry, 1842. 

Temple of Fortuna Virilis, Rome. Erected by Servins TuUius, in recognition of 
hisposition — bom a slave, died a king. 

Temple of Minerva Polias, Athens, with the Erectheum and Pandroseum. 

Temple of Neptune, Psestum, Italy. Made by Mr. T. Wyatt, Oxford, from a cork 
model brought m>m Naples. ^ 

Temple of the Sybil, Tivoli. An exquisite model, perfect in proportion. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. Presented by Dr. Mason. 

Dr. William LUye Magdtden College died of the flague, in London, March 5, 1628. 
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Theatre of Heroalanenm. In perfect preservatioii. The town was swallowed up 
by an earthqai^e. 

Model of the Royal Taoht, 1697. 

Death Warrant of Charles I. (facsimile), 

QnidoFanz'a Lantera,with a copy of the letter diTulging the plot, and portraits of 
the Conspirators. Presented 1641, by Robert He^ood, HA., Brasenose, Proctor of 
the University, 1639. There is a Latin inscription upon it. It was exposed openly 
at one time ; but being injared, was placed in a fflaKs case. 

Bodley's Iron Chest, for the preservation of uie moneys of the Libraiy. The 
beauty of the iron-work of the locks, covering the whole of the inside of ud, will 
elicit admiration. 

Elgin Marbles. Models of those in the British Museum. 

Russian translation of Dickens' " Pickwick Papers." Found half-burned in the 
Bedan, at storming of Sebastopol, 1855. 

Chinese Rolls and Figures, snewing various sports and ranks of the Chinese. 

Portrait of an Emperor of China, with autograph. Brought from Summer Palace^ 
Pekin, after the late war. 

Indian Weapons, a Collection. 

CSiair of Henrjr VIIL Ancient relic of the Kins. 

A curious Chair, made from a portion of Drake s ship, " The Golden Hind," in 
which he circumnavigated the world. Presented to the Library, 1668, by J. Davis, 
Esq., King's Commissioner, Deptford. It bears a plate, having the following lines 
by Uowley, 1662 (almost illegible), inscribed on it : — 



"lo thif great ship which round the globe has 

ran, 
And matched in race the chariot of the son* 
This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim. 
Without presumption, so deserved a name, 
fiy knowledge once,and transformation now) 



" In her new shape tliis sacred part allow. 
Drake and his ship could not have wished 

from Fate 
A happier station, or more blest estate ; 
For lo ! a seat of endless rest is siven 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven." 



Collection of Curious Wooden Platters or Trenchers. Each has a scriptural 
or humorous quotation. One set belonged to Queen Elizabeth. 

Descending into the Schools Quadrangle, and proceeding along the south 
side, visitors enter the 

Music School, a raom seldom inspected. Examinations for Degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Music are held in this room. There are several 
fine portraits of Professors of Music on the walls, including those of Drs. 
Boyce, John Bull, Bumey, Child, Croft, Chas. Gibbons, Orlando Gibbons, 
Heather, Hesletine, Pepusah, Tudway, Wilson, &c.; also Hon. and Right 
Bev. Lord Crewe, Sir J. Hawkins, Handel, Corelli, Lanier, and many others. 
Dr. John Bull was one of the reputed authors of ''God save the Quee&." 
Date of portrait, 1589. On the frsune is the following quaint distich : — 



«f 



The Bull by force in field doth raigne, | But Bull by skill good will doth gaine.' 



Quitting the Schools Quadrangle by the Proscholiimi, or Pig-market, as 
commonly termed (from a market of swine being held there during the Refor- 
mation), by the western side, visitors arrive at the 

Divinity School, commenced 1445, finished 1480, forming the basement 
storey of the first or Duke Humphrey's Library. The splendid roof, with its 
exquisite stone pendants and small figures, forms a special attraction. Re- 
stored by Sir Christopher Wren, 1669. The splendour of the School was 
ipreatly enhanced when the large windows were filled with illuminated glass, 
including the saints and fathers of the Church, and arms of University 
benefactors. These were destroyed in the reign of Edward VI. , for partaking 
of the superstitious doctrines of Rome. The fittings of the interior, and even 
the lead from the roof, were pillaged ; nettles and brambles grew through 
crevices in the waJls, and pens for cattle and a timber-yard were in immediate 



Simon Fish, an Oxford student, died of the Plague, in London, 16SX. 
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proximity. In 1555, daring the reign of Mary, Convocation determined to 
sell the remaining seats and fittincs. In spite of these wilful depredations, 
the groined roof was preserved, and remains with its rich mouldings, bosses, 
and shields of arms, a noble remnant of the architecture of the fifteenth 
century. It was repaired to an extent in 1625, when the House of Commons, 
driven from London by the ravages of the plague, held their sittings here ; 
the House of Lords meeting in the north end of the Picture GiJlery at 
the same period, and the I^vy Council assembled in Christ Church HalL 
During the Civil War and the Siege of Oxford it was used as a storehouse for 
com- and provisions. Bishops Latimer and Ridley appeared before the 
appointed Commissioners in the School, September 30, 1555, charged with 
holding^ '* sundry erroneous opinions," for which they were condemned (see 

Ep. 41-3). When the Town Hall was rebuilding in 1752, the Assizes were 
eld here, noted especially for the condemnation of Miss Blandy, the parri- 
cide, who poisoned her father at Henley-on-Thames. She was executed at 
Greenditdi without the north gate (see p. 74). The purposes of the School 
are denoted by its name. It is divided by a rail into two divisions : the 
upper part containing elevated pulpits for the I^f essors, desks for disputants, 
&c. The auditory occupies the lower part. The Divinity School is left by a 
door at western-end, conveying visitors into the 

Convocation House, ere<Sed 1639. The only attractive features are the 
roof -tracery and oak wainscoting. The voting for University Burgesses and 
declaration of the poll take place here. The Yice-Cbancellor presides, and 
the two Proctors are scrutators. The elections, &c., are fully described at 
p. 110. In the outer room the 

Vice-Chancellor's Court is held, in which causes in connection with the 
University are decided. A separate Police Force was maintained for many 
years by the University authorities, but by special Act of Parliament was in- 
corporated with the City Police, January 1, 1869. The Proctors have 
stiU, however, their special powers of arrest (see p. 110). Leaving the 
Divinity School and Convocation House, visitors cross to the 

Clarendon Building, completed 1713, said to have been built under 
direction of Vanbrugh, architect of Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, partly from 
the profits arising from the sale of Lord Clarendon's '' History of the Rebel- 
lion," a work presented by Clarendon's son ; but the architect was Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, one of Wren's pupils, and the builder Mr. Townsend, Oxford. 
The front is Doric The statue over the south entrance is that of Lord 
Clarendon. The building is two storeys in height^ and 115ft. in length. The site 
of the Clarendon Buil£ng was intended by Bishop Fell for a University 
Church to outrival St. Mary's. The work of the University Press was carried 
on in this building for one hundred and sixteen years (1713-1830). The first 
sheet of printed matter worked off at the press was signature L in third 
alphabet of Leland's '' Collectanea," l^en in course of publication, under the 
editorship of Thomas Heame, anti<juary, at that perioa Sub-Librarian in the 
Bodleian. The business of the University Press is now carried on io Walton 
Street. The Clarendon Building furnishes space for the Registrar of the 
University, the Council Chamber, Lecture Booms for Professors, and Proc- 
torial Booms. A few steps from the Clarendon Building is the 
Sheldonian Theatre, named from the founder. Archbishop Sheldon 

(Canterbury), and Chancellor of the University, who contributed the money 
necessary for the erection (£15,000), and added a further sum of ;£2,000, for 
repairs. Dr. Wills, Warden of Wadham College, gave a further sum of 

£1,000. Five years were occupied in erection (1664-9). Opened with great 

Br. John Allen, Oxford, Archbishop of Dablin, murdered at Tartaine, Ireland, July 28, 1684. 
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oeremony. The design was furnished hy Sir Christopher Wren, who had the 
superintendence of we work. The building is one of the principal orna- 
ments of Oxford. The Broad Street front is protected by a dwarf wall, 
intersected by twelve square pillars, on which stand the '* Heads of the 
Twelve Caesars," commomy so called, but typical of sages of antiquity. Care- 
fully restored in 1868-9. The south side of the building (opposite the Divinity 
School) is of fine elevation, adorned with Corinthian pillars of decorative 
sculpture. The statues (in niches) represent Archbishop Sheldon (donor) and 
the Duke of Ormoud, successive Chancellors of the University. The entrance 
on this side is used by the Chancellor, Vice-chancellor, and University 
authorities on state occasions. The public entrance, above which is a statue 
of Charles IL , in Broad Street, is also handsome. The interior of the building, 
80ft. by 70ft., is exceedingly beautiful. Constructed to seat 3,000 persons. 

^he (ffiuramia, ssx €0mmem0taiixm zi Jfounberd, is held annually in 

June, when there is a gathering of notabilities of the day, graduates, under- 
graduates, and citizens. At this celebration the Prizes are recited, and 
Honorary Degrees conferred upon persons who have distinguished themselves 
in art, science, or politics. The scene on such occasions is one ever to be 
remembered. His Excellency Kuo Ta-jen, the Chinese Ambassador, and 
suite visited Oxford on Wednesday, November 28, 1877 ; and in the after- 
noon were present in the Sheldonian Theatre to hear the lecture by the 
Professor of Chinese (the Rev. James Legge, M.A.) on '^ Imperial Con- 
fucianism, or the Sixteen Maxims of the K'ang-hsi Sacred Edict." The 
Ambassador remained on Thursday, inspecting the chief University buildings 
during his visit. The ceiling of the Theatre was painted by Streater (painter to 
Charles II.), and represents allegorically the ''. Triumph of Religion, Art, and 
Science over their enemies, Envy, Ignorance, and Rapine." Honour, 
Pleasure, Prudence, Fortitude, Eloquence, Truth, Theology, History, Poesy, 
Music, Logic, Rhetoric, Law, Justice, Astronomy, Geography, Comedy, 
Tragedy, Printing, <s;:c., are represented in the heavens, attended by genii, 
disclosed by the withdrawn drapery (sustained by gilt cordite), the ususd 
covering of ancient amphitheatres. The fading colours were restored by Mr. 
Kettle, in 1762, at cost of £1,000. In 1826 the ceiling and building were 
again renovated. The roof rests upon the side walls, without cross-beams, 
a style now common to architects, but a novelty in the day of erection. 
Renewed 1802. The ground -plan was taken from the Theatre of Marcellus. . 
Rome, and resembles that of Heroulaneum. The first organ was built by Mr. 
By field, jun., in 1768, and occupied its position until 1877, when au entirely 
new instrument superseded the ** old box of whistles," a title derisively be- 
stowed on Byfield's craftsmanship. The present organ (one of the best in 
England) was erected by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, London ; and opened 
on Thursday, November 29, 1877. The exterior carving (remarkably fine) 
was designed by Mr. T. G. Jaokson, architect of the New Examination Schools 
(see pp. 180-1). The list of stops in the New Organ is as follows : — Qreaii 
Organ.—!, Bourdon, 16ft.; 2. Open Diapason, 8ft.; 3. Gamba, 8ft.; 4. 
Clarabella, 8ft.; 5. Principal, 4ft. ; 6. Harmonic Flute, 4ft. ; 7. Twelfth, 2|ft; 
8. Fifteenth, 2ft. ; 9. Mixture, 4 ranks; 10. Trumpet, 8ft. iSti^e^^ Organ, — 
1. Bourdon, 16ft. ; 2. Open Diapason, 8ft.; 3. Stopped Diapason, 8ft.; 4. 
Principal, 4ft.; 5. Mixture ; 6. Cornopean, 8ft.; 7. Hautboy, 8ft.; 8. Clarion, 
4ft. Solo Orgcm, — 1. Harmonic Flute, 8ft.; 2. Harmonic Flute, 4ft.; 3. 
Clarionet, 8ft.; 4. Orchestral Oboe, 6ft.: 5. Tuba Mirabilis, 8ft. Ftdal 
Organ. -^1, Violoni, 16ft.; 2. Open Diapason, 16ft.; 3. Ophicleide, 16£t. 

John Forest, an Oxford student, hung and burnt at Smithfield, London, May 22, 1538. 
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Six composition pedals. Around the walls of the building are several 
portraits of sovereigns and eminent personages. The Theatre Dome 
(40ft. high from roof, 17Jft. diameter) was added 1838, designed by Mr. Blore. 
Exterior covered with copper, painted and sanded to imitate stone, from the 
Dome windows an excellent BirfTs-Eye Vuw of Oxford can be obtained, which 
visitors should not overlook. To reach this elevation, tourists proceed through 
an apartment having especial interest, being the one used as the First Printvng 
Office of the University, 1669-1712. Worics are sometimes seen (there are 
many in the Bodleian) having a view of the building without the cupola on 
their title-pages, with the words ''Oxonii: E Theatro Sheldoniapo.' 
These books were printed in this room. From the Theatre, visitors proceed 
into the 

Ashmolean Museum, founded by Elias Ashmole, who, in 1679, offered 
his curiosities to the University, conditionally that an edifice should be erected 
especially for their accommodation. The offer was accepted, and the Museum 
built 1679-83. The design is commonly attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, 
but the architect and builder was Mr. Thomas Wood. The collection in the 
Museum was commenced by John Tradescant (a Dutchman), noted as a 
botanist, who first visited England, 1600, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and in 1629, bore the title of gardener to Charles I. He resided at 
Lambeth, and having travelled in various parts of Europe, and in North 
Africa, he collected a great number of curiosities. He died in 1638. His 
son greatly improved the collection by the addition of many botanical and 
natural curiosities. He was one of the earliest travellers to Virginia, and 
died in 1662. John Tradescant, his son, and father, were buried in Lambeth 
Churchyard, London, with the following epitaph on their tomb : — 

** Enow, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this [ A world of wonders in one closet shut ; 

stone 
Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son ; 
The last dyed in his spring : the other two 
Lived till they had trarelled Art and Nature 

through ; 
As by their choice collection may aj^pear. 
Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in air ; 
Whilst they (as Homer's ' Iliad' in a nut) 

The '^Kose and Lily Queen" alluded to was Henrietta Maria, consort of 
Charles I. The Tradescant Collection was the most popular and curious 
show of the day, and attracted many visitors. It was named the '' Museum 
Tradescantianum,'' or '* Tradescant's Ark." Elias Ashmole lodged with 
Tradescant at Lambeth,and Tradescant bequeathed the Museum to him. When 
Ashmole gained possession of the Museimi he added many varieties to it, 
including coins, MSS., medals, paintings, and the Library of Lilly, the cele- 
brated astrologer, which he purchased for £50. Ashmole was the son of a 
saddler at Lichfield, bom, according to his own statement, '* at near halfan- 
hour after three o'clock in the morning, on the 23rd day of May, 1617.'' He 
was successively a solicitor in Chancery, an attorney in the Common Fleas a 
gentleman in the Ordnance (when Oxford was garrisoned by a royal army), an 
exciseman, a freemason, astrologer, botanist, chemist, anatomist, physician, 
and a learned herald. Heraldry seems to have been his forte, and astrology 
his foible. He was the author of the ** History of the Garter." In 1669 he 
received the honour of ** Doctor of Phisick" at Oxford, the diploma bemg 
presented by Dr. Yates, Principal of Brasenose College. The Museum has 
been greatly improved by sesreral valuable donations at different periods. 
Since the opening of the New Museum in the Parks, the principal portion of 
the natural history specimens have been removed there. Over the north door 

Thomas Abel, Oxford student, hung, drawn, and quartered, at Smithfleld, London, July 80, 1640. 



These famous antiquarians that had been 
Both'gardeners to the ' Rose and Lily Queen/ 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here,aiid 

when 
Angels shall with their trumpets wake men. 
And fire shall purge the world, these hence 

shall rise, 
And change this garden for a Paradise." 
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of the ttuseum in Broad Street is the following insoriptiony now almoet 
illegible:-^'* Museum Ashomoleannm, Sohola I^aturalis Historiae, Offidna 
OhTmica.** Among the curiosities in the Museum are : — 

The Alfred Jewel. Found in Newton Park, Someraetahire, 1639. Enamelled 
in gold, with Anglo-Saxon inscription around, ''Alfred ordered me to be made." 
Alned died 001. Presented by Thomas Palmer. Esq., Fairfield, Somerset, 1718. 

Henry the Seventh's Pall, 12ft. by 8ft. Used in St Mary-the-Virgin Church 
when the anniversary of the King's funeral, was observed, in accordance with a 
sum of money left for that purpose. Made of doth-of-gold ; the ground covered 
with fine gold thread, bearing a crimson velvet cross, extending the whole length 
and breadth, with the Ro^al arms, and the Rose and Portcullis, ihe Tudor badges, 
worked in gold. By its side are several pieces of a blue-coloured texture, supposed 
to have be«i the hangings of the pulpit. 

Sword, presented by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. Very curious. Hilt in 
qrystal, set in silver. . 

King Henry VIIL's Hawking Glove, same sort of leather as used by hed^cutters. 

Queen Elizabeth's Riding &ots, made of soft flexible leather resembimg thick 
chamois. The sole is thick and strongly made, din. long. The Queen wore high 
heels, 2in. high, 15in. from heel to top. 

Lady's Shoe, time of Queen Anne. High-heeled, Sin. long by 24in. at sole. 

A still smaller shoe, black satin. Sin. long, IJin. wide. Duchess of York's. 

Boots of Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester. 

Waistcoat, Breeches, and Stockings (the two latter in one piece) of Jeffery 
Hudson, a dwarf, 18in. high. The portions of the dress preserved are of blue 
satin, tiie waistcoat beins striped and puffed with figured white silk. Tho 
following particulars are ^eaned from works by John Tivbs, antiquary — Hudson 
was the son of John Hudson, of Oakham, Rutlandshire, who " kept and ordered 
the baitiiu; bulls for Georse, Duke of Buckingham." Jeffery was bom 1619 ; died 
1682, aged 63. He was known as " Lord Minimus." After he was thirbr years 
old he wot up to three feet three inches, more than double his original height. 
Sir William Davenant, a native of Oxford, wrote a poem in two cantos relative to 
this dwarf, entitied " Jefferidos," in whicm he described him euffa^fed in a battle 
with a turkey-cock, and, being in danger, was rescued by a midwife. The poet 

writes of the dwarf as hidden 

" BeneaUi a spick- 
And-alinost-q^an-new penter candlestick/' 
He was twice taken prisoner— once by a Flemish privateer whilst on his way 
home from France, and again bj a Turkish rover, when he was conveyed ta 
Barbery, and sold as a slave, remaining so for many years. Hudson was 
imprisoned in Westminster Gatehouse for alleged complici^ in the Popish Plot. 
Whilst in the royal service he had a fellow servant named William Evans, 6ft. 6in. 
high, who used to carry little Jeffrey in his pocket. 

A large Shoe, made of about 1,000 pieces of leather. Belonged to John Bigg, the 
'* Dinton Hermit,'* Clerk to Judge Simon Mayne, one of the tTudges who sentenced 
Charles I. to death. The shoe (tiie other being preserved at Dinton Hall> is made 
of small patches of leather, in some parts six or more thicknesses, fastened teg^ether 
with nails ; and the whole of his clothes, consisting of trousersj, coat, and a kind of 
doak, with a hood to cover his head, were made in a Uke maimer and ef many 
materials. No part of the original shoe is visible except the remains of the inner 
sole. The shoe, measured on we bottom, is ISin. long, and 6in. broad. Its weight* 
in its present dry condition, is 4jlb. After Mayne's attainder in 1660, Bigg grew 
melancholy, and retired to a cave near his old master's house at Dinton, where, and 
in the woods at Kemble, he lived thirty or forty years. He Uved upon charity, or 
anything he could collect, " but never asked for anything ezcej>ting leather," and 
when he got any of that article, his amusement was to patch it upon his already 
overladen dioes. People broucht him food and ale and nmk. He carried about with 
him three botties, probably also of leather. 

Bobeit Shyngletoii, an Oxford stndent, hung for treason, at lybam, London, Vareh 7, UM. 
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Aiticles of Japanese Dress. Extremely curious. 

Queen Elizabeth's Watch and Chain. 

Oliver Cromwell's Watbh, constantly worn by him. 

Collection of Antique Watches. 

Curious Small Silver Penny, coined in the reign of Alfred the Great. The name- 
of the city is engraved ** Osnaforda"— " Osna" beine at the top, and " forda" below, 
followed by the name of Alfred. The obverse has the coiner's name. 

Seal of St Mary Magdalen Hospital, Tavistock. Mentioned by Dugdale in hisr 
"Monasticon.*' 

Pair of Bellows, belonged to Charles II., beautifully inlaid. 

Pewter Plate off which Charles II. dined the day before the Battle of Worcester. 

Two of Ashmole's (>old Chains. One of beautiful filigree work. Presented to 
Ashmole on the publication of " History of the Order of the Garter." 

Small picture of the " Via Dolorosa," or Road to Calvary, formerly supposed to 
have been made of hummint^-birds* feathers, now pronounced by the best autho- 
rities to be made of transparent enamel. Said to be the finest specimen of the 
kind known. This valuable picture belonged to the Queen of James II. 

A marvellous picture of the Battle of Pavia, 1625. The soldiers are all in very 
heavy armour. The artillery of the period is most inteiesting. # 

Portrait of *« Old Parr," at age of 162 ; Portraits of the Tradescant Family ; 
lally the astrologer ; Dr. Dee, astrologer ; Dr. Plot, first Keeper of the Museum ; 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel ; Elias Ashmole, the Founder, &c. 

Portrait of the Head of King Charles L (died 1649), taken immediately after the 
ooflfin was opened in the vaults of Windsor Castle, 1813. By it is the printed 
description of what happened on the occasion, written by Sir H. Halford. 

Ma^iificent Collection of Photographs (3,200) of Rome, Greece, Egypt, and 
Palestme. Plresented by James Parker, Esq., C.B. 

Fine old Painting of the Dodo, now extinct. Painted 1651. 

Druidical Temple at Abury. 

Stonehenge Druidical Temple in original state. 

Same in present state, 
^lodel of ancient British village, discovered at Standlake, nine miles from 
Oxford, 1857. Ancient Britons hved in circular holes in the ground, 6ft across 
by 4ft deep. 

Romano-British Quern, or Hand Corn-Mill, found in Oxford, 1871. 14in. diameter. 

A supposed portion of the Stake used when Latimer and Ridley and Cranmer were 
burnt outside the Bocardo Gate at Oxford, 1665-6, near the place now marked by an 
iron cross let into the street opposite Balliol College. The lower end of the Stake 
ted, the upper end charred and burnt (see pp. 41-3). 

EfA the Bocardo Prison, in which Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were confined. 
AX. . >ro Collection of Curious Pottery and Implements, found in various parts of 
the cily, during excavations. 

Britidi and R^iman Potte^, Swords, &c. 

Iferptian and Etruscan Cfollections (Roman and Italio-Greek), donations from 
trustees of Christy Collection, by John Henderson and Greville J. Chester, Esqs, 

Several fine Models of Ships. 

Model of a Chinese Junk. 

Helmet and Cuirass worn by the Pikemen in reign of CJharles I. 

Ancient Basket-hilted Sword, a large portion completely enveloped and grown, 
over by the root of an old tree. 

Rolls of Clay, used formerly for making the curls in wigs,when worn by everybody. 

g^rptian Mummy, upwards of 2,000 years old. Presented byAlderman Fletcher. 

Fragments from the Catacombs of Egypt, collected by BebsonL 

Sketch of the Grave Stone of Manlius CobUus, showing the use of Phaleroc 

Sculptured Marble Slab, from Pergamus ; and a Roman Altar, with an inscription, 
from Bath. * v * 

Bilingual Liscription from Palmyra, the only specimen of Palmyrene in England, 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Soinenwt Oxford, beheaded on Tower Hill, London, Jan. 22, U62. 
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Inscriptioii on a Young Man, who, in retarnin^ from an evening party at Athens, 
cauf^t cold from not putting on his cloak, and died in consequence. 

Articles from Ancient Peruvian Graves in the nelKhbourhood of Arica, obtained 
on the spot by Lieut M. J. Harrison, K.N., 1868, a&er the great eiurthqnake, when 
an enormous wave, 50ft or 60ft. in depth, swept over the coast, and left bare the 
graves of thousands of the ancient inhabitants, in which, from the effects of nitre 
in the soil, the bodies were in a mummified state, with the tools, toys, &c., which 
they had used when alive. 

Large British Cinerary Urn, one of the largest and finest in England. 

Collection of Sepulchral Remains discovered at Brighthampton, 1859. 

Specimen of the Ribbon Mosaic work of the Cosmati family, from an arcade of 
the porch of the Church of St. Lorenzo, outside the walls of Rome, destroyed 1865, 
during the restoration of the Church. Date, 1230. 

Boman Brick Stamps. Various dates. 

Collections from Barrows in Berks, Kent, Oxon, and Sussex. 

Head of a New Zealand Chief, killed in battle, dried by the natives. 

Curious Calendar Stone, weighing five tons, found under the celebrated Temple of 
the Sun, Mexico. 

A^gio-Saxon Staffordshire Clog Almanack— a stick divided by lines and notches. 

Larae Magnet, supporting a weight of 160lbs. 

Collection of Danish Flint Implements. 

Collection of Spears, &c., from Peru. 

Similar Collection from Fernando Po. 

Gorinus Malabar and Burmese MSS. 

Collection of Burmese Idols. 

African Instruments and Dresses. 

Esquimaux Collection of Implements of War, &c. Rare. 

Ancient Peg Tankard. Used at festivals and drinking parties. 

Head of a very ancient Crosier. 

Quantity of Kails fused together by lightning. 

Lantern of the twelfth century, ornamented with crystals. 

Hat worn by President Bradshaw, when he condemned Charles I. to death. Made 
of leather. Brim Sin. wide. Space for the head 35in. round. Inside the leather 
is an iron cage, a round iron plate protecting the top of the head, slips of iron 
protect the sides. 

Small Horn, said to have grown on the head (oyer the ear) of an old woman, 
named Mary Davis, living in Cheshire. About Sin. long, curved like a sheep's horn. 

Portrait, representing the above. 

Lock of Hair of Edward IV., taken from his head when his remains were 
examined in the Chapel Royal, Windsor, March, 1789. The colour quite faded. 
Edward died 148S. An instance of how long human hair will resist decay. 

Scold*s Gag, for confining the tongues of chattering females. Last used at 
Congleton, 1824, 

Net made for catching Seals and Porpoises, made of Walrus-hide, cut in thin 
strips. The net is 150ft. lonff, 9ft. deep, mesh 6in. from knot to knot. 

Ingenioudy-contrived Implement used by natives of the Polynesian Islands to 
catch Cuttle Fish and Octopus. 

Three Specimens of Man Traps, most formidable. 

Spring Gun on pivot, used for Poachers. Contrived to only fire direct at the 
Poacher. Spring Guns were made illegal about 1826. The lock is admirably 
protected from wet by wood. 

Many other curiosities may also be inspected. No catalogue is published. 

The Museum is open daily from 11 till 4 (the hours from 11 till 2 are generally 
allotted to strangers), free of charge. In the basement of the building are de- 
posited (1714) the celebrated Arundel and Selden Marbles, <&c. The 
Arundel Marbles (130) form a '* history in stone" of the once celebrated 

John Hooper (Merton), Bishop of Gloucester, burnt at Gloucester, February 9, IfiSi. 
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Grecian kingdom . Collected in Asia, by Sir W. Petty (see p. 202), for Thoxnas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel. Presented to the University by the grandson of 
the Earl (Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, subsequently Duke 
of Norfolk), 1677. They include the Faridn Chronicle and many epoc^ of 
Grecian history, especially those of 9th, 10th, and 40th, representing the 
Fable of the Centaurs, Burning of Bodies, &c. The Collection is not perfect, 
for many valuable portions were stolen during the Eatl's visit to India (1641) 
and cut up by the masons for building purposes. Selden published a perfect 
catalogue of the collection, when it was in the possession of the Earl, 1628. 
The iSelden Marbles are very valuable. The dedication-stone of Oxford Castle 
is preserved here, also the foundation-stone of Deerhurst Church, Gloucester- 
shire, built by Duke Odda in the reign of Edward the Confessor ; and a series 
of casts, exhibiting architectural progress in ornament from the Norman to 
the Perpendicular style, are carefully kept in a small room. Leaving the range 
of University buildings just traversed, on the opposite side of the road stands 
a picturesque erection of the seventeenth century known as 

Kettel Hall (formerly Perles, or Peverels, but corrupted to Perilous Hall), 
founded by Dr. Ralph Kettel, President of Trinity College, 1615, as a sub- 
sidiary building for Trinity College. It is now used as a private dwelling- 
house. The front is covered with ivy. Visitors should note the magnificent 
group of buildings in this locality, forming a tout a fait seldom to be rivalled. 
Continuing progress down Broad Street, tourists cross the road, and reach 

St. Catherine's Hall, the club room of the Urhattached Students^ iotmevXy 
an academical Hall (see pp. 90, 106, 116, and 118, for additional information 
appertaining to Unattached Students). Notice above the entrance of the 
Hall an ancient sculpture of the ^ 'Annunciation," in alto-relievo. From St. 
Catherine's Hall, visitors in a few steps arrive at 

Hertford College (formerly Magdalen Hall), known iu the thirteenth 
century as Hart or Hertford Hall. Erected circa 1284, at the expense of 
Elias de Hertford. John de Ducklington (Oxford) purchased it from the 
son of the Founder for £20, in 1301. Walter de Stapledon, Founder of 
Exeter College, organised his society in this Hall, 1312, preparatory to 
building the larger foundation. In 1314 Arthur Hall was joined with Hart 
Hall by royal licence, twelve students being on the establishment. William 
of Wykeham, Founder of New College, met with his scholars at Hart Hall^ 
3.369, whilst the plans for his College were being matured. The Hall, how- 
ever, remained in the possession of Exetet College, who named the Princi- 
pals. The list of Principals from 1284 till the present time is complete. In 
1740 Dr. Newton, Principal, obtained a royal charter for converting the Hall 
into a perpetual College, the Society to consist of a Principal, four senior and 
eight junior Fellows, eight probationary students, twenty-four actual 
students, and four scholars. By the desire of Dr. Newton it was named 
Hertford College ; but he framed such a peculiar body of statutes for its 
government, that they had the effect of preventing the office of Principal 
being accepted after the death of Dr. Hodgson, 1805. Thus the foundation 
became extinct. By royal letters patent (1818), the small amount of its endow- 
ment was granted for life to tlie Rev. Bichard Hewett, the only remaining 
Fellow, which, on his demise, fell to the University. In 1834 another statute 
gave the endowment annually to an undergraduate of two years' standing for 
proficiency in Latin literature. This endowment was a rent-charge left by a 
knight named Bignell, to provide a yearly exhibition for ten scholars from the 
Grammar School, Glastonbury Abbey. In 1816 the authorities of Magdalen 
Hall, finding that increased accommodation was necessary, obtained a special 

William Thomas, Oxford, hung and quartered at Tyburti, London, for treason, May 18, 1554. 
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Aot of Parliament to enable them to acquire the extinct Hertford College. 
Old Magdalen Hall (founded 1448— see pp. 89, 100^ and 173) was destroyed 
by fire, January 9, and Hertford College was occupied, and re-named 
Magdalen Hall. In 1874 another special Act of Parliament was obtuned by 
the society of Magdalen Hall, restoring its title to Hertford College, trans- 
ferring the endowments held in trust by the University to the revived 
foundation. Number of Fellows (1877), 11 ; Scholars, 17 ; Undergraduates, 
69 ; Members on books, 312. Six benefices are attached — annual value, 
jS3,236: The papers relating to the earlier history of Hertford College were 
myrteriously purloined some years ago. Dean Swift was incorporated at Hart 
Hall from Dublin, June 14, 1692. His <' Gulliyer*s Travels/' first published 
1727, has handed his name down to posterity. The fineness of its humour, the 
strength of its satire, the savage nature of its invective, took the world by 
surprise, audit at once gained the reputation it has ever since enjoyed. The 
present buildings of Hertford College were erected by Mr, Evans (Oxford), 
1820-2, from design by Mr. Oarbett. The expense wholly borne by Magdalen 
College. The refectoiy and buttery, the I^resident's lodgings, <&c., are relica 
of the foundation of Elias de Hertford. The College will be re-erected as 
soon as a necessary site can be secured. 

Among the eminent men of Hertford College and Magdalen Hall in anterior 
days may be mentioned : — 



Dr. WiUiam Fuller, Bishop of Limerick. 1663. 
Dr. Joseph Henshaw.Bp- of Feterborongn, 1663. 
Dr. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 1668. 
Dr. Nathaniel Wilson, Bishop of limerick, 1690. 
Dr. Aubrey Geo. Spencer, Bp. of Jamaica, 1848. 
Dr. F. T. MacDougaO, Bishop of Labuan. 
Dr. B. Conrtenay, Bishop of Kingston. 
Dr. W. Williams, Bishop of Waipau, 1859. 
Dr. Smith, Bishop of Victoria. 
Dr. Smith, Bishop of .lamaica. 
JolmTyndale,Bible translator and martyr, 1586. 



Sir Matthew Hale, celebrated Judge, 1626. 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, author of th» 

" History of the Bebelllon." 
John Selden, lawyer and statesman. 
Thomas Hobbes, metaphysician. 1602. 
Sir Wm. Waller, Parliamentary Oeneral, 1612. 
Edward lore, Saxon lexicographer. 
Sir Harry Vane (1630), beheaded. 
Dean Swift, author of *' Onlliver's Travels." 
John Thadeus Delane, chief editor of the Times, 
Dr. Hunt, Professor of Arabic. 



THE HALL, a spacious well-arranged room, contains several portraits, 
including those of Tyndale, translator of the New Testament ; Lord Clarendon, 
author of the "History of tiie Rebellion"; Dr. Sydenham; Dr. Smith, 
fiishop of Victoria ; Doctor Smith, Bishop of Jamaica ; Dr. JosuiJi PuUen, 
Vice-Principal, died 1714, aged 83 years, fifty-seven years Vice-Principal of 
the Hall and thirty-nine years Vicar of St. Peter-in-the-East Church. It was 
his custom to walk to Headington Hill twice daily (occupying half-an-hour 
each way) to enjoy a really fine view of EngHsn scenery, and there he 
planted an elm tree, still called *< Joe PuUen's Tree." There is also an 
ancient painting of '' Early German Church Reformers," in the Hall. 

THE CHAPEL was consecrated November 25, 1716 (St. Eatherine's-day), 
by Bishop Potter (Oxford, l7l5-27)» subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury 
(see p. 146). An engraving of tiie Chapel, by Vertue, was attached to the 
Oxford Almanack, 1740. 

THE LIBRARY (north side) contains a very extensive collection of books. 
The original Library of Hertford College was over the old gate-house. 
Retiring from Hertford College, visitors turn to the right, and proceed direct to 

17EW COLLEGE (site purchased, 1369), one of the prettiest and finest 
among the semi-monastic collegiate structures of the University. Instituted 
and endovfred by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, 1379. The Charter of Incorporation dated 
June 30, and College named <' Seinte Mary of Wynchester, Oxenford.*' 
Founded for a Warden, seventy Fellows and Sdiolars, ten Chaplains, three 

Jobn Philpot (New College), Archdeacon oC^nncheeCer, bnrnt at Smltbfldd, London,Deo.l8, Ufi5, 
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Clerks, and sixteen Choristers. The Fellows were to have been Scholars 
previously, and elected from Winchester School. There are now forty 
Fellows (fifteen Wykehamists), forty Scholars (thirty from Winchester 
School), three Chaplains, eighty Lay Clerks, and sixteen Choristers. In- 
come (University Commissioners* Report) £30,441 l7s. 5d.; Trust-funds, 
£1,007 38. 2d.; Tution-fund, ^£2,220 6s. Expenditure,— £30,376 16s 3d. 
The foundation possesses 17,057 acres of land ; anoual revenue, £14,485 9s. 4d. ; 
tithe-rent charges, £9,825 7s. ; house property, £491 17s. lid. Warden's 
income, £2,111; FeUows', £9,382 4s. 4d. (varying from £230 to £260, with 
allowance) ; Scholars and Exhibitioners, £3,0(K) ; Senior Tutor, £534 ; 
Second Tutor, £349; Third Tutor. £261. Undergraduates (1877), not 
including unmatriculated members of the choir, 130 ; Members on books, 
^9. The. College presents to forty-one benefices ; annual value, £20,331 
-2s. 8d. The College was commenced in 1379, Wykeham supplying the 
•designs. Foundationnstone laid March 5, 1380. The College occupied six 
jears in construction. The buildings are grand in stability and simplicity, 
Temaining substantially the same as first erected, although five centuries 
have passed away since that period. On April 14, 1386 (vigil of Palm 
'Sunday), the first Warden (Richard de Tonworihe) and Fellows entered the 
Clollege at nine o'clock in the morning, '' with solemn processions and litanies, 
-commending themselves and studies to the care and protection of Almighty 
<Tod." A remarkable coincidence occurred in connection with the sister- 
foundation of New College — Winchester College. It occupied the same time 
in construction — six years. Founded bv Wykeham March 26, 1387. With 
xespect to the nahie of New College — although so ancient a foundation— Dr. 
Ingram, in his '' Memorials of Oxford," remarks that " It is not without reason 
that the popular appellation given to this establishment, soon after its 
foundation, has adhered to it ever since. It forms indeed a nett; era in our 
academical annals. Walter de Merton had, a century before, opened a 
prospect more extensive than that of the aularian system ; but the University 
as then constituted continued still in a state of transition. Before the time 
of William of Wykeham, the six earlier Colleges, though distinguished by 
peculiar statutes and endowments, were very little more than Halls upon a 
Wger scale, and were most frequently called by that name (even in legal 
documents) ; but the designs of the Ntvo College were so grand, and the 
principal buildings upon the whole so much superior to those which 
preceded them, that the collegiate system may be said to be completely 
established by the formation of this society, which served as a model, more 
or less, to subsequent Founders of Colleges, both here and at Cambridge." 

The Founder of New College was a notable man of his age, '' everything 
was done by him, and nothing was done without him," says Froissart. He 
was bom at Wykeham (now Wickham), Hants, 1324, receiving his education 
at Winchester SchooL The surname of his family is stated bv some authorities 
to have been Longe, but he preferred to adopt the name of bis native village. 
Wykeham's genius being great, his knowledge extensive, and his judgment 
sound, he speedily attained distinction, gaining successive emoluments from 
Edward III., becoming Chief Warden and Surveyor of the principal royal 
Castles, Manors, and Parks, with full powers to repair and rebuild (if neces- 
sary). In October, 1356, he was appointed directing architect of Windsor 
Castle, at a retaining-fee of one shilling a day ; and when on journeys, two 
shillings. The scarcity of labour being great, in addition to his other duties, 
he was ordered to viiwj^e»$ masons and other necessary workmen at certain 
£xed wages. Windsor Castle was finished 1374. Fuller, in his '^Chuich 

John Storie, Principal of Broadgates Hall, hung, drawn, and quartered, at 3>bum, June 1, 1571. 
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History," quaintly remarks of Wykeham, *' Now as Solomon, -when about to 
build his bouse at Milo, seeing Jeroboam to be an industrious man, made him 
master of his fabric, so Edward III., discovering a like sufficiency in this 
great clerk, employed him in all his stately structures. Witness this motto 
at Windsor Castle : 'This made William of Wykeham.* " Wykeham entered 
holy orders ; and, on the death of William de Edyngton, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, 1366, became his successor. Consecrated October 10, 1366, by Simon 
Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury. Edyngton had commenced the rebuild- 
ing of Winchester Cathedral a short period before his death, and Wykeham 
completed the building. ' Richard If. made him Lord Hish Chancellor of 
England. The peace of the kingdom was subsequently disturbed by the 
frequent quarrels between the royal brothers, Edward the Black Prince and 
John o'Gaunt. Wykeham upheld the Black Prince ; and, as one 6r the other 
of the brothers made a successful stroke in court intrigue, so the Bishop rose 
and fell in favour. Tired of the unsatisfactory nature of such a life, he 
resigned the Chancellorship, and retired from active life until the death of 
Edward, 1376. Wykeham was afterwards impeached for illegal conduct in 
the performance of his many duties, and deprived of his revenues, beng for- 
bidden to come within twenty miles of the Court. After the King's death, 
Wprkeham was pardoned, but mulcted in a penalty — ^havins to equip three 
ships of war and provide three hundred trained soldiers. He rapidly rose 
again in position, and regained nearly all his former revenues. Wykeham 
died September 23, 1404, aged eighty, and was interred in Winghester 
Cathedral, in a chantry constructed at his expense, bearing the following 
inscription (in black letter) :-« 

" Here, oyerthrown by Death, lies William, Bumamed Wykeham ; 
He was Bishop of this Church, which he repaired : 
He was unbounded in his h^^spitality, as rich and poor alike can prove : 
He was an able politician, and a Councillor of State. 
By the Colleges which he founded his piety is made known : 
The first of which was at Oxford, and the second at Winchester. 
You who behold this tomb cease not to pray 
llukt fur such great merits he may enjoy everlasting life." 

Before proceeding to inspect the College buildings, a selection from the 
archives of the foundation of notable men who have studied within its walls- 
will interest visitors : — 



Dr. William of Wykeham.Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1346, Founder of New College. 

Dr. Henry Chichele, Abp. of Canterbury, 1414 ; 
Founder of SS. Bernard and All Souls' Colls. 

Dr. Henry Deane, Abp. of Canterbury, 1501. 

Dr. William Warham, Abp. of Canterbury. 1504. 

Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1848. 

Dr. Cranleigh, Archbishop of Dublin, 1390 

Dr. Hugh Inge, Archbishop of Dublin, 1621. 

Dr T. Beckington, Bp of Bath and Wells, 1443. 

Dr. Kichard Mayhew, Bishop of Hereford, 1480. 

Dr. Thomas Jane. Bishop of Norwich, 1498. 

Dr. R. Sherboume. Bishop of St. David's, 1505. 

Dr.T.Wellys, Suffragan Bp. of Canterbury, 1510. 

Dr. John Young, Bp. of Oallipoli, Tbiace, 1517. 

Dr. William Knight, Bp. of Bath and Well8,1641. 

Dr. John Holyman, Bishop of Bristol, 1554. 

Dr. John Whyte, Bishop of Lincoln, 1664. 

Br. James Turbervyle, Bishop of Exeter, \hhh. 

Dr. Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Worcester, 1506. 

Dr. Alexander Hyde, Bishop of Salisbury, 1663. 

Dr. Peter Gunning, first Bp. of Chichester,1669. 

Dr. William le Beaw, Bishop of Llandaff, 1679. 

Dr. Francis Tomer, Bishqp of Aochester, 1688. 



Dr. Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wellr, 
16S4, author of Morning and Evening Hymns 

Bishnp Bisse, 1721. Bishop Tremnel, i728. 

Dr. Robert Louth, 2lBt Bishop of Oxford, 1766. 

Bishops Lipscomb,Huntingford ( 1832), Bathurst 
(1837), and Shuttleworth (1842). 

Archdeacon f hllpot, buiiit at Smithfleld, 1655. 

Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Univei-sity, 1648.. 

Lord Redesdale. 

Sir William Erie, judge. 

Venerable Lord Saye and Sole. 

Canon Sidney Smith, clergyman and wit. 

Rev. Dr. Holmes, collator of the Septuagint 

Sev. Richard Haydock,the "sleeping preacher. '^ 

Rev.T. Lydiatt, astronomer and mathematiciap. 

Bev. Augustus C. P. Hare. 

Dr. Bruno Byres, editor of earliest newspapers. 

Thomas Neale. early UnirersitT historian. 

Dr. Crotch, celebrated music composer. 

Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman who 
visited India. 

William Grocyn, '< a singular light of learning. 

Thomas James, first Bodleian Librarian. 

A. Eiddiu;^, well-known athlete. 
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Dr. NicholM Saundon (New College), a rebel, perished irom hunger, in Ireland, 1681. 
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The College entrance is not prepossessing — but the charm of the interior 
Teverses exterior disappointment. Over the gateway are exquite gems of 
the sculptor's art— statues of the Founder, the Virgin Mary, and the Angel 
Oabriel. 

THE TOWE!^, built on one of the bastions of the ancient city wall, and 
intended for the double purpose of defence and a belfry, is an attractive 
feature. It is supposed that it formed the completion of Wykeham's work. 
It consists of four horizontal compartments, and is ascended by a winding 
staircase. The base is 6ft. thick. In the Civil War the Tower was fortified 
and occupied both by Royalists and Parliamentarians. A dark story is told 
of tiie.days of Henry VIII., when certain Protestant members of the College 
were imprisoned within the Tower, and allowed to die of cold and starvation. 
In the Muniment Room in the Tower are preserved Wykeham's Mitre, Gloves, 
Ring, Sandals, a Letter of the Founder's (the only one known, apart from 
his signature), as well as a large collection of Plate and Jewels, including three 
ancient cups, with covers and three nuts set in silver, one of great antiquity, 
representing a vine running up the cup, hedged in with a rude paling of silver. 
Another (not so old) rests on small sculptured angels. The third is of the 
year 1660. There is a fine peal of ten Bells in the Belfry, although three only 
were placed at first, and consecrated with great ceremony October 19, 1400, 
by the Bishop of Dunkeld, Scotland. Several others were added at various 
periods. In 1869 the beUs were taken down, repaired, and rehuug, by 
Messrs. White (Appleton, Berks), the well-known bell-restorers and ringers. 
The following inscriptions are on the bells : — Treble, ''Manners maketh man, 
A.R., 1712" (the initialsreferto Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester, who cast the 
bell in that year) ; second bell, *' Manners maketh man, W.W., A.R."; third 
bell, "Michael Darbie made me, W.W., 1655"; fourth bell, ** Manners 
maketh man, W.W., A.R, 1703"; fifth bell, ** Michael Darbie made me, 
W.W., 1655"; sixth bell, *« Henry Knight, of Reading, made mee, 1672 "; 
seventii bell, *' Prosperity to New College, A.R., 1712 "; eighth bell, 
'' Michael Darbie made me, W.W., 1655"; ninth bell, ''Manners maketh 
man, A. R., 1723"; Tenor, ** Michael Darbie made me, W.W., 1655." 
There are several tablets on the walls in the Belfry, relating achieve- 
ments of the ringers, that of Easter Monday, in the " Tear of Waterloo," 1815, 
notifying that a peal of '^Grandsire Quaters." 10,008, rung in 6 hours 42 
znin., by the '^ Oxford Cumberland Youths," being the greatest number ever 
rung in the University. Among noted bell-ringers of New College was the 
late Rev. Henry East Havergill, a musical clergyman, matriculated 1842. As 
Vicar of Caple, Northamptonshire, he played many parts — bell-ringer, organist, 
and preacher^chiming the bells for service, playing a voluntary on the organ, 
and proceeding to the desk, he read the lessons, returning to the organ to 
accompany the hymns and canticles, and finally entered the pulpit and 
preached. His musical abilities were fourfold — he built the organ for the 
Church with his own hands ; played the trumpet ; and once sang alto in 
Dr. Crotch's oratorio of ^'Palestine," playing double bass at the same time. 
Visitors should obtain permission to view the fine panorama of Oxford 
buildings from the summit of the Tower. Passing through the groined 
gateway, visitors enter 

Thb Gbeat Quadrangle (168ft. by 129ft.), designed by Wykeham. The 
buildings were only two storeys in height when erected, the third storey being 
added in 1674. Turning to the left, and entering a small cloister, tourists 
proceed into the 
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Ahtb-Ohapvl (8ft. bjr 36ft), el^ganilsr proportioDed, supported by two 
i)eautifal Btaff-motdded pillars, udpoiBessiDff also the (mqynal FavnJM IFm- 
•<2oic. The figures in tae Isiige West Windovr (seven oompartmenis) were 
designed bvBir Joshua Reynolds, 1777f and executed by Jervais. They 
jepresent the four Cardinal and three Christian virtues-^Temperance, Forti- 
tude, Faith, CharitV} Hope, Justice, and Prudonoe. Ttm'pera'M»^ moderate 
even in water, which she is pouring from a larger vessel into a smaller. Forii' 
iwU, a fine figure, replete with expression, ner hand resting on a broken 
'Column, erect, though in fragments. Faith^ firmly fixed on both feet, and 
bearing a cross. Charity occupies the central compartment, and is allegorlaed 
by a female figure, in the act of taking children to her shelter. The maternal 
attitude is beneficence itself, and the suppliant fondness of the children 
irresistably engaging. Eope^ glancing tow^:ds heaven, and scarcely touohing 
"the earth through eagerness of anticipation. Justice^ looking through the 
shade, which her own arm casts over her- face. A steelyard is substituted for 
the usual accompaniment of scales, a more picturesque appendage, bat 
detracting from the dignity of the allegorv. Prtuience, naving on her right 
arm an arrow joined wim a remora, the emblems of speed and obstruction. 
The original sketches for this window were sold in 1821, b^ Messrs. Chriatie, 
London, for £7,229 5s. One of these, "Charity,** is in the University 
^Galleries, St. Giles Street, in the Chambers- Hall Collection. Above the figures 
in the window is the '^ Nativity of Christ," a composition of thirteen figures 
and a group of quadrupeds. In the clouds an angel is contemplating the 
scene, and a scroll, with a Greek inscription, is thus translated — " Mysteries 
which the angels themselves desire to look into.*' In the second leit-hand 
"Oompartment are portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Jervais, as adoring 
shepherds. Visitors should notice the brasses of members of the found- 
ation, including those of former Wardens — Thomas de Craoleigh (1389-95) 
in full pontificals. Archbishop of Dublin, died 1417 ; Ricbwd M alf ora 
(1395-1403), Nicholas Osylbury (1435-53), Walter Hyll (1475-94), John Rede 
Y152a-1), John Young (Bishop of Galliopoli, Turkey, 1517— Warden, 1521-6, 
.laid down by him wWle living, but date of death never filled in^ ; W. Fryth, 
civilian, 1420 ; W. Holmegh, 1434 ; P. Caermarden, 1446 ; T. Gascoigne, 
1457 ; T. Flemmyng, 1472 ; W. Hautrive, 1481 ; H. Wrattesley, 1486 ; W. 
Bailey, 1582 ; A. Aylworth, K.D., 1619, &c. Several of the most beautiful 
monuments and brasses were destroyed during the Civil War (1642-60). Those 
remaining were restored in 1802. From the Ante-Chapel, visitors pass into 

T TT R CHAPEL (forming with the Ante-Chapel the shape of the letter T)> 
acknowledged to be one of the best in the University. Brewer, the historian, 
says, ^' All that piety could dictate, or affection and taste effect, was done by 
Wykeham in regard to the ornaments of the interior of the Chapel/' The 
^Sacramental Plate was presented in 1602. The alto-relUvos (by Westmaoott) 
-above the altar represent ** The Salutation," " The Nativity,^' ** The Descent 
:from the Cross," ** The Resurrection," and ** The Ascension." The organ, of 
modern construction, and alike powerful and melodious, was built in 1875, by 
Mr. H. Willis, London. It possesses thirty-three stops, and nearly 3,000 
pipes — the longest 16ft. The first organ was erected by Robert DiJlam, 
Tincolnshire ; and improved by Green and Byfield. The choir occupies a 
space of 100ft. by 35ft. , having a height of 65ft. The magnificent lUwmiruited 
Windows form a special attraction to visitors, from their richness of colour 
^uad age. The windows on the south side are Flemish, supposed to have been 
^exeouted by the pupils of Rubens. Repaired 1740, by William Price, and 
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purchased by the College. Those on the north side are by Peckett, York, 
painted 1765 and 1774, and represent (commencing from the entrance) ; — 

First Window (top) — Baruch, Micab, Daniel, Hosea ; (bottom) — ^Adam, Eve, Seth, 
Enoch. Second Window (top) — Amos, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah ; (bottom) — Methuselah, 
Koah, Abel, Isaac. Third Window (top) — Nahum, Habakknk, Zephaniah, Ezekiel ; 
(bottom) —Jacob, Judah, Moses, Aaron. Fourth Window (top) — James (minor), 
Thomas, Simon, Matthew; (bottom) — John, Jesus, Mary, Peter. Fifth Window 
(top)-^Philip, James (major), Andrew, Bartholomew; (bottom)— Paul, Barnabas, 
Judas, Matthias. 

The small lights iii the window-heads retain the original painted glass (1386), 
adorned with curious figures of the various degrees in the angelic world — 
cherubim, archangels, and angels. At tbe east end of the Chapel is preserved, 
carefully enclosed in the wall, Wykeham's Crozier, neayly 7ft. high, formed of 
silver-gilt, embellished with Gothic ornaments of elaborate workmanship. 
Instead of the Holy Lamb, the figure of Wykeham, kneeling, is introduced. 
Bequeathed to the College by Wykeham. Full Choral Service is performed in 
the Chapel daily at five o'clock ; and it is open to visitors from two till four 
p.m. (no fee required). The interior of the edifice was restored (1878-80) at 
considerable expense. The College Seals (the earliest), some other records 
of nearly the same age, and a few old pictures of saints (removed from the 
Chapel), &c., are preserved in the College Audit Room. Returning into the 
Ante-Chapel, visitors proceed into 

THE CLOISTERS (130ft. by 85ft.), erected, on completion of the College, 
on the sites of Mayden, More, Hamer, and Schelde Halls. Consecrated by 
Robert Calder, Bishop of Dunkeld, Scotland, October 19, 1400. The ribbed 
roof (formed of Spanish cbestnut wood) is a curious specimen of ancient 
craftsmanship, resembling the bottom of a boat. The ancient High Altar 
(stone^ and an old pulpit are also to be seen. The Cloisters were used as a 
store during the Civil War. There is a remarkable echo reverberating eight 
or nine times. Returning into the Quadrangle; visitors enter 

THE HALL (adjoining tbe Chapel) by a flight of steps. It is the largest, 
with one exception (Christ Church), in Oxford, 79ft. by 33ft. ; height, 60ft. 
Originally erected 1386. Restored by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., 1866. The 
screen and wainscot, presented by Archbishop Warham (Canterbury, 1504) 
early in the sixteenth century, are capital examples of the linen panel. Above 
the screen is an excellent specimen of the Carracci school of painting, the 
* 'Adoration of the Shepherds," formerly in the Chapel, presented by Pleydell 
Bouverie, Earl of Radnor. Around the Hall are portraits of William of 
Wykeham, Founder, 1404; Archbishop Chichele, Founder of All Souls', 
1443 ; William of Waynflete, Founder of Magdalen, 1486 ; Archbishop War- 
ham, 1532 ; Bishop Lake, 1626 ; Bishop Ken, 1684 ; Bishop Turner, 1691 ; 
Bishop Bisse, 1721 ; Bishop Trimnel, 1723 ; Bishop Louth, 1787 ; Bishop 
Lipscomb ; Bishop Huntingford, 1832 ; Bishop Bathurst, 1837 ; Bishop 
Shuttleworth, 1842 ; Rev. Sidney Smith, 1843 ; Archbishop Howley, 1848 ; 
Sir William Erie, the Judge ; Dr. Martin Wall ; and Messrs. John and Philip 
Duncan, Fellows of the College, and extensive donors to the Radcliffe Library 
and Ashmolean Museum. The windows and wainscot are decorated with the 
arms of the Founder and benefactors. In the head of each is a small half- 
length figure representing Edward III., Richard II., Henry VI., Victoria, 
WiUiam of Wykeham, ^chbishop Chichele, and Bishop Waynflete. The 
windows themselves, though nominally belonging to the Perpendicular style, 
are very difierent in character from the ordinary works of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries classed under the same name, and for boldness, simplicity, 

_ I ■' -■- . 
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and elegance compare favourably with the works of any period of arohiteoture. 
Hie illuminated glass for the windows was supplied by Messrs. Clayton and 
BelL In the spandrils of the roof are emblazoned the coatd of arms 
(beautifully carved) of the Bishops of Winchester, visitors of the College since 
the foundation. The whole of the carving, admirably executed by Mr. 
Chapman, Oxford, is cut in the solid wood, and finished with great care. The 
greater proportion of the timber (English oak) was felled in the College 
woods. It included nine great beams, 36ft. long. The largest of them, hold- 
ing thepost of honour in the centre of the roof, reigned for many a year as 
* the '' King Oak'' in the woods of Great Horwood, Bucks. The Hall is 
lighted by ten handsome gas brackets. The cost of restoration was above 
£6,000. The Warden*s Chair (presented by Mr. Scott) is made from wood 
grown at Port Jackson, Botany Bay, New South WiJes. On August 29, 1605, 
James I. and his consort, the Prince of Wales, and a considerable number 
of the nobility dined in the Hall, a sumptuous banquet being provided. 

Thb Muniment Tower, the Kitcbbn, and Bursart remain nearly in 
their original state. The large fireplaces and open timber roof of the Kitchen 
are noteworthy features. Acre is a curious rebus in the Bursary window ; 
a very old painting of a bird, known as the ''pewit" (pay-it), and in old 
English chsuracters over it, '' Bedde quod debes." The books of the HaU and 
Kitchen Stewards are replete with curious entries of our ancestors' customs* 
for instance — in 1402, ** father Quarley and the WardetCi cook dined with 
the Fellows," and " On Sunday, W. Brown, the stommusonf dined with the 
Fellows," &o. The rise of Thomas Beckington from the position of lowest 
scholar in the College to those of Dean of Arches and Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (1443) has been traced from the above books. Beckington was a large 
benefactor to Lincoln College — a rebus on his name being yet observable on 
the walls of that College : a beacon and a tun, 

THE LIBRARY (70ft. by 22ft.) consists of two elegant apartments, 
over the archway separating the ancient and modem portions of the College. 
Among the treasures is an unique and complete copy of the Aldine Aristotle 
(five volumes), 1495-8, on vellum — the first volume not known elsewhere ; 
also a large quantity of valuable MSS., coins, &c. About one hundred 
volumes of books were presented by Bishop Rede, Chichester, Founder of 
Merton Library. In 1675 Dr. Woodward bequeathed five hundred folio 
volumes, besides an annual sum for additions, &c. 

The Garden Quadrangle was commenced 1682, finished 1684. The first 
stone of this portion of the College was laid by Henry Beeston, LL.D., 
Master of Winchester School, subsequently Warden of the College (1679-1701). 
The Founder's motto,** Manners makyeth man," appears over the elegant iron 

fates leading from this Court. The iron palisading is 130ft. in length. 
*rom the Quadrangle, visitors proceed into 

The Gardens attached to the College. They are charmingly retired, 
presenting pleasing views of some of the buildings of the University. On 
the south is the tower of St. Peter-in-the-East Church, one of the oldest eccle- 
siastical edifices in the City. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the American, author of 
the '* Scarlet Letter," <&c., was enchanted with these Gardens, and speaks of 
them in ** English Notes,'* a posthumous, work, edited by his widow — " The 
Gardens of New College are indescribably beautiful— lawns of the richest 
green and softest velvet grass, shadowed over by ancient trees, which have been 
nursed and tended with such care, and so sheltered from rude winds that 
certainly they must have been the happiest of ail trees. Such a sweet, sacred, 

stately seclusion, so long ago as this has been, and I hope will continue to be, 
■■ - - 
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cannot exist anywhere else." At the south end is an lomc Temple brought 
from Canons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, near Edgeware, Middlesex. 
On the north and east sides of the Gardens are the 

Old City Walls and Bastions, battered by marks of Cromwell's rtiUery. 
An original docuI^ent is preserved among the muniments of the City, the 
agreement made by Wykeham with the City authorities, at the foundation of 
the College, by which the institution was bound to keep the walls in good 
repair for ever. The bastions, with their loopholes for arrows, commanded the 
postern-gate. A fine view of the Tower and the Walls may be obtained from 
the **Slipe," a piece of ground on the north side of the College, entered from 
the Cardens. Opposite the Old Walls are the 

NEW BUILDINGS, erected 1872-5, four storeys high (75ft.) from designs 
by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., affording accommodation for thirty -six students 
and two Fellows. Erected by Messrs. Jackson and Shaw, Westminster, 
London. Cost, ;£20,000. Frontage (Holywell Street) 273ft. The interior 
aide of the buildings will be extended into a third Quadrangle. New College 
had some PectUiar Customs, now honoured in the breach, including : — 



Dinner CaJL— 'The members were assem- 
bled together at meal time, one and seven 
o'clock daily, by a chorister, sent from the 
-Chapel door to the Garden gate, crying, "A 
znanger tous seigneurs," which w&s after- 
ward s curiously corrupted into ' ' £at-mancheat- 
toat-seni-oat." 



Carol Singing and Mirabilia Mundi 
on extraordinary occasions. The Mirabilia. 
were metrical accounts of the wonders, partly 
true and partly fabulous, seen by crusaders in 
the eastern countries. One of tiiese accounts 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, a vellum 
MS., richly decorated with paintings. 



In November, 1868, one of the undergraduates rendered himself unpopular 
to his fellow-students. In return, they broke the windows of his rooms ; 
and, refusing to give up the names of the principal aggressors, the whole of the 
undergraduates were put under the peine forte et dure of " rustication'' — exiled 
for the term — a course of action which called forth severe comment from 
the public press. Among noted men of New College was Thomas Stevens, 
the first known Englishman who visited India. He proceeded to Goa (1579), 
in the Portuguese service ; and the publication of his travels excited profound 
interest, which led to the determination of the English of that enterprising 
and heroic age to participate in the wealth of " Ormuz and of Ind." Queen 
Elizabeth sent a Mr. Fitch (1583) with a letter to Akbar ; and on December 
31, 1600, the British East India Company was incorporated. In 1608 Captain 
Thomas Hawkins arrived at Surat, with a letter from James I. to Jehanghir, 
which was favourably received. Sir Henry Middleton visited India in 1609. 
The second Company was formed in 1698, and the two were united by 
William III., 1702. Thus that immense territory— the Empire of India — was 
brought into notice by an Oxford student. The family of the Riddings were 
remarkable for their peculiarities. Mr. A. Ridding, Fellow of New College, 
died October, 1876. His father and three brothers were all Fellows of 
Colleges at the same time. Mr. Ridding, senior, Incumbent of Andover, 
Fellow of Winchester ; his eldest son, Fellow of Magdalen ; his second and 
third sons, Fellows of New College ; and his youngest son, the Head Master 
of Winchester and Fellow of Exeter College. All four were ambidexterous, 
and could use their left hands as well as their right ; all four were great 
cricketers, the second quality being no doubt due in great measure to the 
first. They once played for the Gentlemen, who beat the famous Players, 
when these numbered Lilly white, and other names scarcely less distinguished. 
Mr. A. Ridding died of heart disease, caused by over athleticism. Leaving 
New College by the gateway of the New Buildings, Holywell Street, and 
proceeding up the thoroughfare, the 

John Fenne (New College) executed for treai>on, Tyburn, London, February 12, 1582. 
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Music Boom is reached. Built espedaUy for concerts and musical soirees 
given by members of the University. Designed by Dr. Oamplin, Yice- 
f^ncipal of St. Edmund Hall. Cost, £1,263. Opened, 1748. It is novr 
private property, and used for miscellaneous entertainments and meetings. 
Reaching the western outlet of Holywell Street, visitors turn to the right- 
hand, by the King's Arms Hotel, and passing a short distance up Park Street^ 
arrive at 

Wadham College (see pp. 52, 56, and 100), erected on the site of the 

Monastery of Austen (or Augustine) Friars, who settled in England 1251. 

Bederic de Bury, a Provincial of the Oxford brotherhood, was greatly admired 

for the eloquence of his preaching in the fourteenth century. The College 

was founded July 31, 1610 (opened April 20, 1613), by the desire of Nicholaa 

Wadham, Esq., died October 20, 1609. Matthew Paris relates that the 

Tomb of Kobert flower '* abundantly casts forth a medicinall oyle, which 

possibly might be the dissolving of some gums used about his body ; and 

other natural causes may be assigned thereof. For mine own eyes have 

beheld in the fair Church of Uminster, in Somersetshire, the beautiful Tomb 

of Nicholas Wadham, of Myrefield, Esquire, and Dorothy his wife, out of 

which in summer sweats forth an unctuous moisture with a fragrant smell 

(which possibly an active fancy might make soveraign for some uses), being 

nothing else than some bituminous matter (as by the colour and scent doth 

appear) used by the marbler in joyning the chinks of the stones." The 

foundation of Wadham was for a Warden, fifteen Fellows, fifteen Scholars, 

two Chaplains, and two Clerks, since slightly modified. Income (University 

Commissioners' Report), £10,973 lis. 2d.; Tuition - fund, £1,278 Ss.; 

Expenditure, £10,716 8s. Warden's income, £1,616 17s. 6d.; Fellows (14), 

£3,778 2s. 4d. (£280 each, with room rent) ; Tutorships, £288 17s. 6d. The 

College holds advowsons of fourteen benefices; annual value» £6,428 10s. 

Undergraduates (1878), 57 ; Members on books, 305. The whole of the 

timber of which the College was built was grown at Cumnor, in the woods 

belonging to the Earl of Abingdon, though the title of Abingdon was not then 

in existence, the title being at that time Lord Norreys. In the CoUege-booka 

were several entries similar to the following :— **Paid my Lord Norris for 100- 

oaks, £100." Among noted Wadhamites may be cited : — 

Dr. George Browne.Archbishop of Dublin, 1535. ] Dr. Edward W. Tufnell, Bp. of Brisbane, 1859. 
Dr. Edmund Butler.Archbiahop of Ca8hel,1527. Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Dr. Miles Baron, Bp. of Ossoiy, Ireland, 1527, 



Dr. Walter Wellesley, Bishop of KUdare, 1531. 
Dr. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 1648. 
Dr. l<lichola8 Monke, Bishop of Hereford, 1660. 
Dr. .lohn Ganden, Bishop of Exeter, 1600. 
Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, 166S. 
Dr. Walter Blandford, 10th Bp. of Oxford, 1686. 
Dr. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 1684. 
Dr. Samuel Parker, 14th Bishop of Oxford, 1687. 
Dr. Gilbert Ironside. Bishop of Bristol, 1689. 
Dr. Thomas Miles, Bishop of Waterford, 1707. 
Dr. William Baker, Bishop of Norwich, 1727. 
Dr. Samuel Lisle, Bishop of Norwich, 1748. 
Dr. Richard Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, 1781. 
Dr. John Farsoos, Bp. of Peterborough, 1813. 
Dr. John Medley, Bishop of Fredericton, 1849. 

The front of Wadham College, with its noble-proportioned tower, will attract 

the notice of visitors, who pass into 

The Quadranglb, 130ft. square, on the east of which stands 

THE HALL (facing the gateway), restored 1823 and 1873. Over the 

entrance is a statue of King James I. in his robes, with the royal arms above. 

On the right is Nicholas Wadham (Founder), in armour, holding a model of 

William Hart (Lincoln College) hung and quartered for treason, at York, Idarch 15, 1C8S. 



Lord Westbury (Bickard Bethel), Judge. 

Sir John Flatt. Lord Chief Justice, 1724. 

Sir Joseph Amould, chief Justice of Bombay. 

Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul's. 

Admiral Blake, 1649. 

Dr. Trapp, first Professor of Poetry. 

Dr. Humphrey Hody, Professor of Greek, 1698. 

Rev. Dr. Kennicott, orientalist (Oxonian). 

John Richardson, Persian lexicographer. 

Thomas Costard, famed linguist. 

Floyer Sydenham, translator of ** Plato." 

Thomas Creech, translator of *• Lucretius."^ 

Dr. Wilkins, founder of Royal Society. 

Harris, the " Philosopher of Salisbury." 

Rev. Thomas Hastings, centenarian. 

Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, St. Alban's, London. 
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the College in liis right hand, and on the left Dorothy, his wife. The 
inscription relates briefly the foundation of tbe College. Area of the Hall, 
83ft. by 35ft. ; height, 37fb. The open-timber roof and the ancient oak screen 
will delight antiquaries. Several portraits adorn the walls, including :— • 
James I., by Paul Van Somers (in "civil suit," exceedingly rare in his 
portraits), William III., Qeorge L; Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham ; Lords 
Lovelace, Windham, and Wynford ; Bishops Spratt, Blandford, Lisle, Lron- 
side. Medley, Wright, Baker, and Wilkins ; Lord Chief Justice Pratt ; Sir 
Christopher Wren ; Admiral Blake, and several of the former Wardens and 
noted members of the foundation. The large south and oriel windows 
oontain some excellent illuminated glass. The splendid chandeliers, from 
Westminster Hall, were presented (1824) by Dr. William Toumay (Warden, 
1806-31). By the entrance is a statue of Lord Chancellor Westbury (a 
member of the foundation), by Woolney. On the north of the Hall is 

THE CHAPEL, spacious and weU-proportioned, with a noble Ante- 
Chapel, at right angles with the choir. The painted glass in the flne east 
window was the first work in England of Bernard Van Linge, 1621. Cost 
£114. Presented to the College by Sir John Strangeways. In the upper 
compartments are the principal Old Testament types of 'our Saviour ; in the 
lower ones, the New Testament ante-types. In the Ave windows on the north 
side are representations of the Prophets, and in those of the south our 
Saviour and His Apostles. The marble floor was laid down in 1677, at the 
expense of the Fellow-commoners. The commimion-plate dates from 1613, 
and the brass Lectern from 1691, the latter presented by Sir Thomas Lear, of 
Lindridge, Devon. In 1832-3, the Chapel was repaired at considerable 
expense ; and also newly roofed in an earlier style by Mr. Blore, the design 
copied from a fragment in Crosby Hall. A splendidly wrought stone screen 
was erected at the altar-end, in accordance with the general character of the 
building, and the stalls were completely renovated. At the back of the com- 
munion table, and on the north and south sides of the east end of the Chapel, 
liad existed immediately before the restoration, a set of curious paintings upon 
€loth, extending from the sill of the window to the ground, which had been 
put up in the same manner as tapestries in other buildings. It was of very 
thick cloth, and decorated in most peculiar style by Isaac Fuller, who died 
1672. He formed his designs with brown and white crayons, and set them 
in the cloth by passing a hot iron over it. The subjects represented on the 
cloth were the '^ Supper of our Lord,'* ^' Melchisedec Blessing Abraham," and 
the '^ Gathering of Manna in the Desert. " The cloth, which had been in its 
place above one hundred years, became worm-eaten, and could not be restored. 

The Antb-Chapbl contains several monuments of past Wardens and 
Fellows, including the flne tomb of Sir John Portman, Bart., 1624. In 1838 
iiwo splendid illuminated windows were added, by Mr. David Evans, of 
Shrewsbury, from designs by Mr. John Bridges, Oxford. The figures are — 
King David, King Solomon, the Prophet Elijah, St. John-the-Baptist, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke. The figures are surmounted by canopies of exquisite 
delicacy of ornament, and stand on pedestals, on the front of which are the 
armorial bearings of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, visitors of the College. 
Two additional windows, by the same artists, have been added since, the 
figures being — Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Gideon, and Samuel. They 
are surmounted with canopies, under which are various armorial bearings. On 
the election of Warden William Baker, 1719, it is said one of the Fellows was 
l)ribed with £50, whilst at prayers in CQiapel, so that the unpopular candidate 
•might be returned. A stinging epigram was the result : — 

Gfegory Martin (St. John's College) designed a plot to murder Queen Elizabeth, 1683. 
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*' One hand and eye erect, were closed, engaged 
In prayer, and holy war with Heaven waged ; 
The other eye obliquely viewed the gold. 
Which into t'other hand was slyly told. 
What ! bribed within the consecrated walls ! 
Strange magic power of gold } to hush the calls 
Ot sacred promises, dissolve the ties 
Of oaths I Was this thy moming-sacriflce ? 



Tmnscendant knave ! Who could have closer 

trod 
Thy friend Iscariot's steps, who sold his God ! 
Transcript of Judas I Oo refund thy pelf ; 
Then, like thy great exemplar, hang thyself ; 
for while thou Uvest the world wUl be aur- 

prised 
To meet a walking hell epitomised." 



The clock on the exterior of the Chapel was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the celebrated architect of St. Paul's Cathedral and fifty other London 
Churches. Cost of St. Paul's, £736,752 2s. SJd. Wren entered Wadham. 
College, 1647 ; took B.A. degree, March 18, 1650 ; MA., December 11, 1653. 
He was elected Fellow of All Souls* College and Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy. Died 1723. Buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. An epitaph (Latin)^ 
over the entrance to the choir, thus hands his fame down to posterity : — 

" Underneath is buried Sir Christopher Wren, the builder of this Church and City, who 
lived about ninety years, not to himself, but to the public good. Reader r if thou seekest 
his monument, look around. He died February 25, 1723, in the 91st year of his age." 

The Common Room, over the Buttery, between the Chapel and the Hall,, 
contains an excellent portrait of Mother Alice George, painted by Sonmans, 
1690. John Locke gives the name as Alice, but the name on the portrait is 
Mary. Wood describes her as " a very ancient dame, living in Black Boy 
Lane, which leads from the north end of St. Giles to *' Rats and Mice Hill "^ 
(near the spot on which Keble College stands). The perfect use of all her 
faculties at the age of 120 years occasioned a great resort of company to her 
house. It was her custom to thread a very fine needle without the help of 
spectacles, and to present it to her guests, who, in return, gave her somo 
small gratuity towards her support." Alice George (nee Guies) was bom at 
Droitwich, Worcestershire, on All Saints* Day, ] 572. She married Thomas 
George, at St. Mary Aiagdalen Church, 1602. She removed to St. Peter-le- 
Bailey parish. The cause of her death was an accidental fall down-stairs, 
July 12, 1691. There is also a portrait of Dr. Wilkins, Warden, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester, who founded the Royal Society at Wadham (in the rooms 
of Richard Boyle, the Christian philosopher), 1652. The rooms are over the 
gateway, and therein the meetings of the Society were held for seven years 
(1652-9). Dr. Wilkins was appointed Warden of Wadham, 1648, and Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1659. Li 1656 he married the sister of Oliver 
CromweU, and widow of Dr. French. The Wardens of this foundation wero 
not allowed to marry, byt special grant was obtained from the Protector, at 
that time Chancellor of the University, to allow an indulgence to Dr. Wilkins. 
An Act of Parliament passed since enables the Wardens to marry. A valuable 
painting of '' Christ Healing the Sick at the Pool of Bethsaida," on panel, by 
Dirk Van Dalen (1647), presented by John Poynder, Esq., is likewise in th& 
Common Room. 

THE LIBRARY (53ft. by 30ft.) is an additional wing over the Kitchen, 
corresponding with the Uhapel on the opposite side, with which it is connected 
by a cloister. It possesses several curiosities of early typographic art, a 
quantity of MSS., prints, &c. Warner's " Shaksperian Collection," compris- 
ing every edition (including four of the early folios) and every piece in illus- 
tration of the works of the bard which the collector could procure. Llojd's 
^' Geographical Dictionary," published 1670, is preserved. The author was a 
member of the College. There is also a fine collection of early Italian books, 
amongst which is a beautiful copy of the Aldine edition of Petrarch ; a rich 
collection of Spanish works, and a very rare Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the- 
Evangelists, dating from the tenth century, curiously illuminated in the style 

Nicholas Haipafleld (Hew ColL) died in prison, after 20 years' confinement for treason, 1S82. 
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of the celebrated MSS. of Caedmon and the Benedictiooal of Ethelwold. The 
first books placed in the Library were those of Dr. Bisse (Magdalen College), 
Snb-Dean of Wells and Archdeacon of Taunton. They number two thousand, 
valued at £1,700. Dr. Bisse's portrait and some cabinet portraits of Nicholas 
and Dorothy Wadham are in the Library. 

The Gardens are prettily set out, aud contain some noble cedars, cacti, &c. 
Their seclusion renders them a favourite retiring place of study. 

Among the notable men of Wadham College may be mentioned a famed 
" Sea King," Admiral Robert Blake, bom at Bridgwater, Somersetshire, 1598. 
He matriculated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, in Lent Term, 1615, but was 
translated to Wadham in the following year. Obtained B. A. degree, February 
10, 1617. Elected M.P. for Bridgwater, 1640. Nine years subsequently he 
was appointed Commander of the Fleet. Serving the Parliament right well, 
Blake soon showed that he was a master-spirit at sea, and after the King's 
death was sent in pursuit of the fiery Rupert, who had turned sea-rover, and 
preyed chiefly on English merchantmen^ Rupert's "dash" being generally, 
either on sea or land, against the weakest point. Driving this piratical 
Prince before him through the Irish Seas, he blockaded him in Kingsale 
harbour, but Blake's force being insufficient, Rupert squeezed through, 
pressed by hunger and danger, and succeeded, with the loss of three ships, in 
gaining Portugal, and burning and destroying other small English ships in the 
Portuguese port. The King of Portugal — a friend to the King, and not to 
the Parliament of England — refused to permit Blake to enter the Tagus ; and 
Blake thereon attacked certain Portuguese treasure ships outside, and sent 
twenty of them home laden with money, to console the London merchants for 
their losses. Finally he did attack, in spite of the King, and destroyed 
Rupert's piratical fleet in the harbour of Malagaj on January 7, 1651. For 
these services he was thanked by Parliament, made an "Admiral and General 
of the Fleet," and presented with the noble old office of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. In the same year he attacked and took the last strongholds of 
the Cavaliers, the Scilly Isles, the Isles of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, and was 
again thanked by the House, and made a member of Parliament. In 1652 
Blake, in expectation of a Dutch war, was made sole Admiral of the Fleet for 
nine months. He was of mature age and in poor health ; the sea he loved, 
but sea-fare did not agree with him, and he suffered from dysentery and 
scurvy. When the great Dutch Admiral Van Tromp, a fine sailor, and as 
brave a man as ever trod a deck, came over to our shores with a fleet of 
forty- two ships, and publicly insulted our flag, Blake sailed out of Rye 
Harbour, Sussex, with only fifteen vessels, reinforced by eight others during 
the fight, and fell on him, meeting him vaunting his courage, of which he and 
his men had plenty, in Dover Straits. These two sea-dogs fought till night 
parted them, when Van Tromp found that he had better beat a retreat, leav- 
ing the bare honour of the day to the English and the red-cross flag he had 
insulted. The States disgraced Van Tromp and apologised, but Cromwell 
would not settle the matter in that way. Blake brought the difference home 
to the Dutch merchants, took their East India ships as they came up Channel, 
emptied it of Dutch men-of-war, and then dragged after his victorious keel 
twelve Dutch men-of-war and a fleet of one hundred herring-busses (a large 
sort of ship with wide hull and broad prow), which they had been sent to 
protect. Blake died (single) on board the ship " George," from scurvy, as it 
entered Plymouth Sound, Friday, August 17, 1657, aged 59. His body was 
disembowelled, and some part buried in Plymouth Church, the body being 
conveyed to Greenwich, where it laid in state, and on September 4 was 

John Howman (Gloucester Hall) died after 22 years' imprisonment for treason, 1585. 
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interred in the Ohapel of Henry VII., Westminster Abbey. It rested there 
until September 12, 1661, when it was removed into St. Margaret's church- 
yard by the order of Charles 11., he having fought on the aide of the Parlia- 
mentarians. The following epitaph was carved on the gravestone : — 

Had fortune as familiar as a wife. 
A stiff, hard, iron soldier ; for he, 
It seems, had more of Mars than Mercury ; 



Here lies a man made Spain and Holland shake. 
Hade France to tremble, and the Turk to quake ; 



Thus he tamed men ; but, if a lady stood 



At sea he thundered, calmed each rising wave. 
And now he's dead, sent thundering to the graye. 



In 's sight, it raised a palsy in his blood 
Cupid's antagonist, who, on his life, 

Richard Bethel (Lord Chancellor Westbury), who applied to Bishop 

Wilberforce (Oxford) the terms of "eel -like, oily, and sapmiaceousy** which 

resulted in the title of *' Soapy Sam" being bestowed on the Bishop by Punchy 

was a member of Wadham College. The following burlesque-epitaph was 

written for Lord Westbury : — 

" In memory of Kichard Baron Westbury, Lord High Chancellor of England. He was an eminent 
Christian, an energetic and successful statesman, and a still more eminent and successful Judge. 
During his three years' tenure of office he abolished the time honoured itstitution of the Insolvents' 
Court, the ancient mode of conveying land, and the Eternity of Punishment. Towards the close 
of his earthly career, in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, he dismissed Hell with costs, 
and took away from the orthodox members of the Church of England their last hope of ever- 
lasting damnation." 

Leaving Wadham College and its interesting associations, visitors return into 
Broad Street, and passing by the Clarendon Building, &c. , arrive at the Broad 
Street front of 

BXETEE COLLEGE. This portion of the College, with its noblo 
gate-way tower, was erected 3855-8, near the site of St. Stephen's Hall, from 
designs by Sir G. G. Scott, R. A., on the spot absorbed by the extension in 
1832, by Mr. Underwood, adjoining the Ashmolean Museum. This part was 
once tenanted by German students. Proceeding into Turl Street (so-named 
from the Turl — a corruption of Thorold, or Postem-gate in the City Walls, 
formerly bare, destroyed June 3, 1722), visitors arrive at the principal entrance 
to the College. Exeter College was originally established in 1314 — the year 
in which the Battle of Bannockbum was fought — and named Stapledon HaU^ 
after its Founder Walter de Stapledon (or Stapleton), Bishop of Exeter, 
Chaplain to the Pope, Lord High Chancellor of England, and Secretary of 
State to Edward 11. Stapledon was born at Amery, near Bideford, Devon- 
shire, receiving his education at Oxford. In 1307 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Exeter, an event celebrated by lavish expenditure and hospitality ; 
and two years subsequently he accompanied Queen Isabella to France. 
Whilst there he discovered the treachery of the Queen and those with whom 
she was implicated, and returned with haste to England to inform the King, 
that he might be prepared for any contingency. Edward immediately pro- 
ceeded into Wales, deputing to Stapledon the custody of the City of London. 
The fate of the King is detailed on p. 23, and Stapledon 's end was of no less 
tragical character. Returning to his palace in the Strand, London, from an 
excursion, he was dragged from his horse, near the north door of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and, with his brother (Sir Richard Stapledon) and two servants, 
slain on the spot. His body was thrown into an obscure cemetery near 
Pye Corner, but afterwards concealed beneath a heap of sand behind his 
residence. Six months after, Isabella and her son, regretting the outrage, 
caused his body to be interred with pomp on the north side of the altar in 
Exeter Cathedral. Three years after the tragedy his murderers were 
condemned and executed. Stapledon Hall stood on the site of Hertford 
College, which was conveyed to Stapledon, by John De Ducklington, in 1312. 
Arthur Hall (adjoining) was also obtained by the Founder, who succeeded in 

^^— ^^— ^^— ^^— ^ , , , L _ , , ■ II ■ ■ ■ 

Sir Philip Sidney (Christ Church) mortally wounded at Battle ot Zutphen, Sept. 22, 1686, 
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procuring a royal license from the King for twelve soholareu On October 6, 
1315, the society was removed to St. Stephen's Hall (on the site of the Broad 
Street front). In 1404 Dr. Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter (1395) 
reformed the statutes, and became almost a second founder, changing the 
name to Exeter Hall. Sir William Petre — of Tor Bryan, Devonshire, and 
Secretary of State and Privy Councillor to Henry VIII., Edward VL, Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth — may be also designated a third founder, for he aJso 
reformed the foundation m 1566, as a body politic and corporate, adding 
eight Fellowships. Charles L annexed a Fellowship in 1636 for the Islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey. Above ig50,000 have been expended in improving 
the College within the last twenty years. 

Income of College (University Commissioners' Report), £14,538 16s.; 
expenditure, £14,128 3s. 8d. Rector's income (including Kidlington 
Vicarage — **a house of refuge for the whole society in case of plague'*)* 
£1,344 14s. 7d. ; Fifteen Fellows, £4,197 19s. 4d. (resident, £290 ; non- 
resident, £255 each) ; Tutorships, from £300 to £400 per annum ; value of 
lands (annually 2,209 acres), £4,009 Is. 8d. ; House property, £226 ; tithe- 
rent charges, £806 28. lOd.; Tuition-fund, £2,978 19s.; Caution-money, 
£8,871 3s. 4d. The foundation has the patronage of thirteen benefices, 
annual value, £5,782 14s. 8d. Undergraduates (1878), 169 ; members on 
books, 739. 

Among the noted students of Exeter College may be mentioned :— 



W. Courteuay, Archbiahop of Canterbury, 1381. 
Michael Tregury, Archbishop of Dublin, 1449. 
!N. Marsh, Archbishop of Cashel, Ireland, 1090. 
William Rede, Biahop of Chichester, 1369. 
Richard Courtenay. Bishop of Norwich, 1413. 
Peter Courtenay. Bishop of Winchester, 14S7. 
Walter le Hert, Bishop of Norwich. 1446. 
John Arundel, Bishop of Chichester, 1458. 
John Hales, Bishop of Lichfield, 1450. 
Edmuud Audley. Bishop of Rochester, 1480. 
John Arundel, Bishop of Exeter, 1502. 
J. Chardon, Bishop of Down and Connor, 1596. 
Louis Bailey, Bishop of Bangor, 1616. 
Thomas Winniff, Bishop of Lincoln, 1631. 
John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester. 1641. 
George Hall, Bishop of Chester, 1662. 
Thomas Ruudle, Bishop of Derry, 1734. 
John Conybeare, Bishop of Bristol, 1751. 
William Piercy Austin, Bishop of Guiana, 1811. 
David Anderson, Bishop of Rupert's Land. 
Dr. FulFord, Bishop of Montreal. 
A. R. P. Venables, Bishop of Nassau, 1868. 
William Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, 1865. 
Richard Milman, Bishop of Calcutta, 1867. 



W.H.Sterling, Biahop of Falkland rsland8,1870. 

J. F. Mackamesa, 31 at Bishop of Oxford, 1S70. 

John de Trevlsa, Wicliff's coadjutor. 

Sir Charles Lyell, eminent geologist, 1816. 

Upton, early Shakesperian editor. 

Rev. Alex Dyce, Shaksperian commentator. 

Dr Kennicot.Hebraist,native of Oxford, b. 1783. 

Samuel Wesley, Rector of Rpworth. 

Professor John E^ederick Denison Maurice. 

CoL J. W. Peard. " Garibaldi's Englishman." 

Sir John Eliot, James lat'a Vice- Admiral. 

Rev H. Sydenham," ailver-tougued preacher." 

Rev. Father DaJlgaims, Brompton Oratory. 

.Tohn Anatisa, herald and antiquary. 

Right Hon. Sir Jamea L. K. Bruce. 

Sir John T. Coleridge. 

Chief JusticeNorman,murderedinCaIcutta,1871 

James Antiiony Froude, historian. 

Rev. Francia C. Hingeston, historian. 

Quick ecclesiastical historian. 

Dr. Walker, historian of the clergy. 

John D. Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall. 

J. Walter.third proprietor of 7t7/ie« newspaper. 

Charles Du Cane, Governor of Tasmania. 



The front part of the College is 220fib. in extent, forming a striking feature 
in architecture, renewed in Bath Stone, 1833. The entrance gateway has been 
thrice rebuilt— 1595, 1703, 1834. The principal Quadrangle forms a 
parallelogram — area, 635ft. 

THE HALL (on the right), a noble room, was rebuilt in 1818, towards the 
expense of which Sir John Acland gave £800. Restored 1848 and 1872. 
The high-pitched timber roof is notable for its curious reticulated design. 
Several portraits adorn the walls, including the Founder, whole-length, 
painted and presented by the late William Peters, Esq., B.C.L., of the 
College, 1788, the drapery and costume, according to Dr. Ingram, copied 
from a French print of Bossuet, the celebrated ingenuous Bishop of Meaux ; 
an older portrait of the Founder, half-length ; Dr. Prideaux, Rector, 1612, 
Bishop of Worcester, 1641; Dr. Hakewill, Rector, 1642; Charles I.; Sur 

Sir Philip Sidney (Christ Church) died Oct. 16, 1586, from wound received at Battle of Zutphen. 
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William Petre, 1671 ; Sir John Periam ; Selden, the antiquarian ; Dr. 
Eennicott, Canon of Christ Church, and Radcliflfe Librarian, a native of 
Oxford, bom September 18, 1783, elected to a Fellowship when B.A. of 
Wadham College ; Dr. Narciflsus Marsh, successively Archbishop of Dublin 
and Armagh, deceased 1713 ; Dr. Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury, deceased 
1768 ; Sir John Acland ; Luke Milboum, M. A., deceased 1720 ; Lady 
Elizabeth Shiers, a benefactress, deceased 1700 ; the Earl of Macclesfield, 
Bight Hon. George Parker, D.C.L., 1797 ; Dr. George Hall, Bishop of 
Chester, deceased 1668 ; Dr. George Bull, Bishop of St. David's, deceased 
1709; Attorney -General Noy, 1661; J)r. Hugh Shortrudge, Rector of 
Fetcham ; Surrey, heir to Lady Shires, 1720 ; Dr. Thomas Bray, Rector, 
1771, Canon of Windsor, deceased 1785 ; Dr. Webber, Rector, 1760 ; Dr. 
Thomas Stinton, Rector, 1785, Prebendary of St. Paxd's, deceased 1797 ; Dr. 
Henry Richards, Rector, 1797, deceased 1807; Dr. John Collier Jones, 
Rector, 1819, deceased 1838 ; Queen Elizabeth (when young) ; the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; Lord Ducie ; Justice Coleridge ; Bishop Conybeare, Rector, 
1730, Bishop of Bristol, deceased 1766 ; Sir William Morice, deceased 1796 ; 
Stephen Weston, F.R.S.; Dr. J. L. Richards, Rector, 1838, &c Beneath 
the Hall is the 

Crypt of St. Mildred's Church, an edifice standing formerly on the 
site, partially destroyed to make room for the College, 1437, and the 
remainder removed early in the reign of Henry VIL, circa 1488. 

THE CHAPEL (on the left) is a magnificent building, erected 1856-9, 
from designs by Sir G. G. Scott, R. A. Cost of erection and decoration, about 
£20,000. Length, 91ft. ; width, 30ft. ; height to roof, 84ft. ; to summit of 
vane, 160ft. Foundation-stone laid by Bishop Anderson (Rupert's Laud), St. 
Andrew's- day, 1856. Consecrated October 18, 1859. Exeter College Chapel 
has been designated one of the best efforts of Sir G. G. Scott ; and (exter- 
nally) resembles the celebrated Sainte Chappelle, Paris. The interior is 
gorgeous. The arches at the apsidal termination of the edifice are tilled in 
with enamelled glass mosaic. The centre arch has a representation of ouf 
Saviour, sitting with right hand lifted in blessing — the left hand holding the 
globe, surmounted by a cross. The figure is crowned, with nimbus round the 
head. The full-length figures of SS. Peter and Paul are on the right and left 
of Christ. St. Peter holds the keys of office — St. Paul, the sword of martyr- 
dom. On the north side, the arches are filled in with figures of SS. Mark 
and Luke — the central arch bearing the Lamb, with passion -fiowers, cross, 
spear, sponge, nails, and crown of thorns. The corresponding arch on the south 
side is occupied by a credence-table, upon the pedestal of which are carved 
the emblems of the Holy Sacrament (ears of wheat and clusters of grapes), 
supported on a slab of alabaster. The mosaic over the credence-table repre- 
sents a pelican feeding her young with the blood of her breast, flowing from 
a self-inflicted wound. It is surrounded by similar emblems to those on the 
north-side. On each side are full-length figures of SS. Matthew and John. 
Extending immediately under the windows (along the arcade) is a band of 
twenty angels, with scrolls, inscribed *' Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus !'* The 
figures stand out from a gorgeous gold ground, having beneath a border of 
gold, colour, and alabaster, iidaid with floriated crosses of Sienna and other 
marbles. It requires a very close inspection to discover the separate pieces of 
mosaic forming the harmonious whole. The work was designed by Signer 
Salviati, Venice, and executed by J. B. Philip, Chelsea, London. The mosaics 
were placed in position by Luigi Verona and another Latin artificer. Salviati 
was the first to reintroduce glass mosaic into Church restoration in England. 

John Penry (St. Alban Hall) hung for treason, at St. Thomas a Watering, May 27, 1C08. 
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The superb haugings at the back of the doable sedilia, by Mr. Tattersall, 
London, are extremely rich. The groundwork is a ribbed cloth of oHve 
green, upon which are fixed, in the style known as applique, conventionalised 
floral devices of brilliant colours. Each hanging measures 7ft. in lengtii by 
4ft. in height) having an ornamental bordering. The altar-cloth, beautifully 
embroidered, on a ground of crimson damask sUk, with lillies, passion-flowers, 
and other emblems, was executed chiefly by the ladies of the Sisterhood, 
Manor House, Holywell. The brazen eagle was presented by the Rev. Joluif 
Vivian in 1637. On the south side are two memorial windows, by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, London (1876), of fine workmanship, one presented by the 
Bev. H. F. Tozer, formerly a Fellow of the College, and his wife, in memory 
of a relative. The subjects are — " St. PauPs Conversion near Damascus," 
" St. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra." " St. Paul at Athens," "Magic Books 
burnt at Ephesus," ** St. Paul and Elymas," and " St. Paul's Shipwreck on the 
Island of Melita." Beneath is a memorial brass, bearing the following 
inscription : — ** In Honorem Dei et in Memoriam Consanguineorum nuper 
defunctorum hanc Vitream ornandam Curaverunt, H. F. Tozer, olim Socius 
et A. H. Tozer, uxor ejus. A.S. 1875." The other window is in memoiy of 
the Rev. W. Sewell, D.D., many years a Fellow of the College. The subjects- 
are — " St. Michael and Archangels fighting the Devil," "Multitude of Saints 
with palms,'* ** Christ coming in clouds with Angels," *' St. John at Patmos," 
" Christ and the Seven Stars and Seven Golden Candlesticks, "and "Christ as 
the Lamb slain." A memorial brass bears the following inscription : — **W. 
Sewell, S.T.P., hujus Coll. Socius, A.D. 1828-1874. Prof. Philos Moralis, 
A.D. , 1836-1841. Juvenibus instituendis per totam Vitam deditus in Christo 
obiit die 14 Nov. A.D. 1874." Besides the subjects mentioned, there are nine 
angels in one window, and six in the other, and the tracery is filled with 
geometrical and other ornaments. The magnificent east window was 
presented by the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Phillpotts), The Chapel has been 
rebuilt thrice- -1321-6, 1623, and 1856-9. Dr. John Hakewill, author of an 
extended work upon " Divine Providence," Fellow of the College, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, laid the first stone of the second Chapel, 1623, completed 1624. In 
every window was an inscription—" Domus mea, Domus Orationis" (" My 
House is a House of Prayer") ; and "Prime Quseritss regnum Dei" (** Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God"). 

The Antb-Chapel, 20ft. in length, forms the western bay. There ar^ 
a few memorial brasses within it, including one of antique design to perpetuate 
the connection of Mr, William Peach Barnes (of Mossley Hall, Liverpool) as 
a commoner of the College. Mr. Barnes was drowned at Sandford, with his 
friend, Mr. Tapham Steel (of Wavertree, near Liverpool), June 14, 1877, the 
day after Commemoration. The brass was placed February, 1878. It was the - 
handiwork of Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., Wych Street, Strand, 
London. The cost was defrayed by the College and school friends of Mr. 
Barnes, and it bears the following inscription : — ** Gulielmus Peach Barnes, 
annos xxi., natuf obiit cum amico Iside prope Sandfordiam demersus in Media 
Encaeniornm laetitia die xiv. mensis Junii, a.d., mdcoclxxvii. Condiscipuli 
mortem ejus improvisam lugentes noc monumentum P.C." 

The original entrance-gateway of the College, erected 1404, can be seen at 
the north-east comer of the Quadrangle— it was separated from the Old City- 
Walls by a narrow thoroughfare onlv. It now forms part of the Rector's, 
dwelling (built 1857), and also a portion of east side of New Quadrangle. 

THE LIBRARY, in the Fellows' Garden, was erected 1856, from designs 
by Sir G. G. Scott, R. A. The previous Library was built 1699. On December 

Henry Walpole, Oxford student, hung and quartered for treason, at York, April 17, 1692. 
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2, 1709, the room in which the Library was then deposited caught fire, the 
^ater part of the books being consumed, the Bodleian Library (only twelve 
yards distant) being placed in great danger. Antony ^ Wood was of opinion 
that a Library was founded by Walter de Stapledon, but had no idea of its 
locality. Stapledon and Bishop Grandesson left books to the College ia 
1328. Simon de Bredon added some astronomical and mathematical works, 
1372 ; and Bishop Bede, of Chichester, the Founder of Merton Library, gave 
j£20, and twenty-five manuscripts (1374-1382) to be deposited therein, until a 
handsome Library was formed in 1383. In 1404 it was reconstructed and 
enlarged. The present room contains a portrait of the Bev. Joseph Sandf ord, 
B.D., represented with a book under his arm, supposed to be the first 
complete edition of the ^ebrew Bible, printed at Soncino, Italy, circa 1488. 
The Library contains very many valuable books and manuscripts, including a 
copy of the Old Testament, in Hebrew, 1483 ; a Psalter of the reign of Henry 
YII., containing a written account of the Battle of Bos worth Field and the 
names of the family of Elizabeth of York ; a volume of Polyglot Poems, 
addressed to the Royalists and Parliamentarians, consisting of English, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Welsh effusions. The Compdti or 
Account-BoUs of this College, carefully preserved, are among the earliest in 
the University. 

The large chestnut tree at the bottom of the Garden is called " Heber^s 
Tree," because it directly overshadowed the rooms which Bishop Heber — the 
^' gentle Reginald, " — used to occupy at Brasenose College. The Garden also 
contains a fig tree, known as '* Dr. Kennicott*s Fig Tree." Kennicott ^being 
of a very peculiar mind) took a fancy to this tree. When the figs were ripe he 
had a label placed upon the tree, '*Dr. Kennicott*s Fig Tree," whidi an 
imdergraduate altered to ''A Fig for Dr. Kennicott." Hence its name. 

Brief notices of two eminent ** Exeter men" will suitably close a visit to 
the College. The career of Sir John Eliot, Vice-Admiral of the Western 
Ports of England, in the reign of James L, was extremely chequered. He 
matriculated at Exeter College, but passed from the foundation without 
taking his degree, consequently his name is omitted in Wood's ^'Athenae 
Oxoniensis." Eliot was thoroughly reckless in his youthful days, for, in his 
fifteenth year, he maltreated a nf*ighbour of his father's, named John Moyle, 
by thrusting his sword into his body, Moyle's only offence being that he had 
spoken to Eliot's father about his son's waywardness. After leaving College, 
Eliot proceeded to the Inns of Court to study the profession of the law, but 
soon left it for more plodding natures than he possessed. He was a thorough 
athlete, a firm walker, a sure shot, and an advocate of muscular force. Pro- 
curing a license to travel on the continent, he witnessed life in many varied 
phases. On his return, he succeeded to all his father's property, and became 
a virtual territorial king. Eliot wss the heart-chained friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and when Sir Walter was impeached for treason in 1603 Sir John's 
sympathies were with him. Sir Walter Raleigh was beheaded in 1618, Eliot 
striving by all means to prevent the catastrophe. Sir John married the only 
<}hild of Khadagund Gedies, who resided near his patrimony — Port Eliot. 
He was elected to a seat in the House of| Commons. Eliot formed one 
with Digges, Glanville, Pym, and Selden in drawing up the articles of im« 
peachment against the Duke of Buckingham ; and the speech he made on 
the occasion has been termed '* the most eloquent denunciation in the English 
tongue." He portraitised Buckingham as Sejanus— speaking of his avarice, 
his lust, his pride, and his other evil qualities, calling him '*' a contemptible 
being." He closed with the words, **My Lords, I have done ; you see the 

francifl Iresham (St. John's ColL) poisoned for participating in Gunpowder Plot, Not. 20, 160o. 
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man !" Charles I. was intolerant with passion. Eliot was arrested, with 
nine others, for their declaration against the right of the Eling to levy the 
tonnage and poundage tax. Eleven years were passed in the Tower of 
London as a prisoner, closely guarded, every indignity possible being heaped 
upon him. But, in spite of ail persecution, he produced, whilst in prison, 
his " De Jure Magistates," ** Monarchy of Men," &c. At last, his noble 
spirit, feint and feeble, yielded to the revenge of his persecutors, and he died 
in the Bloody Tower, his body being buried in St. Peter's Church, London. 
The Rev. Samuel Wesley, Rector ef Epworlh, the father of those great 
"pioneers of evangelical truth" — John and Charles Wesley — was another 
noted man of Exeter College. Strange to say that, bom when his father was 
a Nonconformist, and suffering with the father, because of some inconsistency 
in the private characters of the Nonconformist leaders with whom he mixed 
in London, he dissented firom them, joined the Episcopalians, and became a 
zealous Churchman. At the time of his separation, he was in training for the- 
Nonconformist ministry, and walked from London to Oxford, with only 
£2 16s. in his pocket, not enough for the College-fee, a sum of £3, which some 
friends raised for him, and which amount the College afterwards returned. 
He entered Exeter College, September 26, 1684. He was ordained, entered 
London with £10 in his pocket, as curate, became a naval chaplain, and 
distinguished himself by refusing to read James's obnoxious " Declaration," 
taking for his text the reply of Daniel — **Be it known unto thee, O King, 
that we will not serve thy gods, nor the golden image which thou hast set 
up." The revolution came, and Wesley wrote in its defence, dedicating his 
effusion to Queen Mary, consort of William III., and was rewarded with the 
living of Ep worth, Lincolnshire. He engaged in an acrimonious controversy 
with Nonconformists ; and the request that he would drop the dispute, from 
the friend by whose means he hoped for preferment, had a contrary effect to 
that intended. He writes, **Ileffc my fortunes in God's hands, and resolved 
to act according to my conscience." He threw himself with undue zeal into 
election struggles, wrote letters, was charged with treason, lost his -chaplaincy, 
and thrown into prison for debt. Wesley thus chronicles the adversity that 
beset a poor parson in the last century : ** I had been thrown behind by a 
series of misfortunes. My parsonage was blown down ere I had recovered the 
taking of my living. My house, the great part of it, was burnt down about 
two years since. My flax, great part of my income, was wilfially burnt in 
the night. My income, sunk one-half by the low price of grain, and my 
credit ruined by the taking away of my chaplaincy of the regiment. I was 
brought to Lincoln Castle ; and, about three weeks since, my very unkind 
people, thinking they had not done enough, have, in the night, stabbed my 
three cows, which were a great part of my family's existence. For which, 
God forgive them !" This letter brought in several subscriptions to his aid, 
and £20 was voted by the Justices in session. Heame, the antiquary, notes, 
** There is a gathering in the University for Mr. Wesley, to the great 
mortification of the fanatics." He died in April, 1735, at Epworth, and was 
buried in the churchyard, the following inscription being; placed on his tomb : — 

" Here lyeth all that was mortal ol Samuel Wesley, A.M. He was Hector of Epworth thirty- 
nine years \ and departed this Life 26 of April, 1736, aged 72. As he lived so he died, in the true 
Catholick Faith of the Holy Trinity In Unity, and that Jesus Christ Is Ood incarnate, and the only 
Saviour of mankind.— Acts iv. 1-2. 'Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, yea, salth the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.'— &ev. xiv. 18." 

Immediately opposite Exeter College visitors will observe 

Jesus College, the Cambrian foundation, established June 27, 1571, by 
Pr. Hugh Price (Ap Rice in Welsh), Treasurer of St. David's, who, it is 

Henry Lyt«, Oxford student, author of the ''Mystical Oxon. of Oxenford," died 1607 
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sappoied, was eduoated at Oaney Abbey by his unole, a monk of that f ound&- 
tion. The credit of founding the Collie was, however, taJcen by Queen 
JSlizabeth ; and Price, assured that his ideas would be favoured by royal 
•countenance, gave wav to the manly spirit of England's ''Virgin Queen/' 
Estates to the value of £160 per annum were conveyed to the foundation by 
Dr, Price, and allowed to accumulate to £700 before the buildings were com- 
mi3nced, to which Elizabeth gave timber from the forests of Shotover and 
Stow, and a portion of the College site. The Doctor petitioned the Queen 
that '' she would be pleased to found a College in Oxford on which he might 
bestow his estates for the maintenance of certain scholars of Wales, to be 
trained up in good letters." Several ancient Halls stood formerly on the 
ground occupied by the College, two of which were named Whyte Hall and 
Elm Hall, and an elm tree in the College Garden (small in extent) marks the 
situation of the latter. Jesus College was rebuilt in 1621-67, and its revenues 
largely augmented by several munificent benefactors, including Dr. Qriffith 
Lloyd, Sir Eubule Thelwall, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Thos. Kowney, Esq., Rev. 
Edmund Meyrick, &c. The south front, facing karket Street, was restored 
in 1853. The Turl Street front of the College was nearly rebuilt in 1856, 
from the designs of Messrs. J. C. and C. A. Buckler, Oxford, when the hand- 
some tower-gateway was added. Other information respecting the College is 
given on pp. 48, 99, 101 , 110, &c. The foundation consists of a Principal, 
Siirteen Fellows, twenty Welsh and two Open Scholarships. There are 
abo twenty-eight exhibitions attached. Income (University Commissioners' 
Report), £13,567 lOs. lid.; expenditure, £13,161 7s. Id. Principal's income, 
j£l,822 lis. 6d. (includiog the Rectories of Llandyssil and Clynog Yanv) ; 
Feuows (13), £3,765 128. Id. (about £290 each) ; Tutorships, £270 each ; 
Scholars (22) and |Ixhibitioners (28), £2,778 l7s. 8d. Twenty-one advowsons 
are attached. Undergraduates (1878), 53 ; Members on books, 225. The 
Earl of Pembroke is the College visitor. Among the eminent members who 
have added fame to the annals of the College have been : — 



James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, 

1595. 
Richard Meredith, Bishop of Leighlin, 15S9. 
John EUder. Bishop of Klllaloe, 1612, 
Morgaa Owlen, Bishop of Llaadaff, 1638. 
Thomas Bowell, Bishop of Bristol. 1644. 
Francis Davies, Bishop of Liaadaff , 1667. 
Joha Parry, Bishop of Ossory, 1672. 
Humphrey Lloyd, Bishop of Bangor, 1673. 
< Benjamin Parry, Bishop of Oswry, 1677 
William Tiloyd. Bishop of St Asaph, 16S0. 
William Thomas, Bishop of St. David's, 1633. 
William Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 1633. 
John Lloyd. Bishop of St. David's. 1686. 
Humphry Humphreys, Bishop of Bangor, 1689. 
John Evans, Bishop of Bangor, I7L2. 



.Tohn Wynne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1727. 
Thomas Edivard Wilkinson, Bishop of Zuzu- 

land, 1870. 
Kash (royal architect to George IV.). 
£ev. Dr. Corbet Hew, Dean of Jersey. 
Rev. Dr. Coke, Wesley's mission coadjutor. 
Rev. Vavasour Powell, Baptist leader. 
Dr. James Bandlnel, first Bampton Lecturer. 
Edward Lloyd, Ashmolean Museum keeper. 
David Powell, celebrated antiquary. 
Rees Prichard, popular Welsh poet. 
Sir Thomas Herbert, eminent traveller. 
John Davies. Welsh lexicographer. 
Sir William Williams, lawyer. 
James Howell, author of " Family Letters." 
Canon Jenkins, the " Colliers' Friend." 



Passing through the entrance, visitors enter the lirst Quadrangle, 90ft. by 
-TOft. On the north side is 

THE CHA.PEL, consecrated May 28, 1621 ; enlarged, 1836 ; restored, 
1864. Above the entrance is the inscription, '' Ascendat oratio ; descendat 
gratia" (May prayer ascend ; may grace descend"). The former altar-piece 
(now placed against the west wall), 10ft. by 7ft., represents **St. Michael 
Overcoming the Devil," a copy of the original in the Capuchin Convent of 
the Conception at Rome, by Guide. Presented by Viscount Bulkeley, 1773. 
The illuminated east window, by Hedgeland and Powell, was added 1856, 
in place of the old window (1636). The small groups of figures are separated 
laj foliage, which gives the window a peculiar appearance. The subject is 

Simon Fonnan (^lagd. CoU.}, a noted astrologer, died suddenly on Slyer Thames, Sept., 2612. 
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^* The Types and Ante-typea of Christ," with the resurrections wrought by 

Him — the daughter of Jairus, the widow of Nain's son, and Lazarus. The 

fine sculptured reredos is also worthy of inspection. In the Chapel are the 

tombs of Dr. William Jones (an eminent Welsh antiquary, and Principal of 

the College, 1720-5), Dr. Jonathan Edwards (Principal, 1686-1712X Dr. 

Francis Mansell (Principal, 1620, 1630-48, and 1660-1), Dr. Henry Maurice 

(Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1691 — died of apoplexy). Sir Eubule 

Thewall (Principal, 1621-30. and almost a second founder of the College), Sir 

Leolino Jenkins (Principal, 1661-73), Dr. Joseph Hoare CPrincipal, 1768- 

1802), Dr. Henry Foulkes (Principal, 1817-57), Sir Edward Stradling (a 

<X)lonel in King's army, died June 21, 1644), &c. The unusual circumstances 

of Dr. Mansell being thrice Principal were caused by his resigning in favour 

of Sir Eubule Thelwall, in order that the liberality of Sir Eubule might be 

rewarded ; and he again succeeded to the headship vacant by Thelwall's death, 

1630. He held it until displaced by the Commonwealth in 1648 ; but was a 

second time replaced on the Restoration of Charles II. In 1661 he again 

resigned, in order that Sir Leoline Jenkios might succeed to the position. Dr. 

Mansell died May 3, 1679. The death of Dr. Hoare was caused by the bite 

of a cat. Placing his chair on the cat's tail, puss bit the doctor's leg — the 

wound did not heal, and he died after a few days' suffering. This produced 

the following epigram : — 

** Poor Dr. Hoare ! he is no more ! I The head of a house died the death of a mouse 

Bid the harp-strings of Cambria mourn ; | And Tom must be hanged in return." 

The epitaph on his tomb is the following (translated) : — 

And in Latin to few inferior. 
There lies not in our Mother Earth 



*'' Here lies the accomplished Br. Hoare, 
Whose length of yeard was ninety-four ; 
His manners were the most polite, 
His learning was as exquisite : 
He was in Greek to all superior, 



A son of more intrinsic worth ; 
And at this time we hardly can 
^nd so learned, so good a man. 



The service on Wednesday and Friday evenings in the Chapel is entirely 
in the Welsh language. Emerging from the Chapel, and crossing the 
Quadrangle, visitors enter 

THE HALL, a spacious and k>fty refectory, completed by Sir Eubule 
Thelwall, who, it is stated in records, *' left nothing undone which might 
conduce to the good of the College." On the walls are several portraits, 
including Queen Elizabeth, Charles L (1636, by Vandyck), Charles II., Sir 
Eubule llielwall (when a child) and his mother. Sir Leoline Jenkins, Bishops 
Andrewes, Thomas (Worcester), Wynne (Bath and Wells and St. Asaph), and 
Westphaling (Hereford), Dr. Thomas Pardo (Principal, 1727-63), Nash 
^architect to George I v ., by Sir T. Lawrence), Rev. Edmund Meyrick 
(Treasurer of St. David's), &c. From the Hall visitors proceed into 

THE LIBRARY (the second), erected 1677, at the expense of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins. The first Library was built at the cost of Sir Eubule Thelwall, 
1626, and taken down 1639. The turmoil of the Civil War prevented 
another building being erected until Sir Leoline Jenkins commenced the 
second Library. There are many valuable books and MSS. in the Library, 
includinj^ The Llvfb Coch, or Rbd Book of Hbnqist, commenced 1318, 
completed 1454, containing several ancient histories, romances, poems, &c., 
in the Welsh language, one having reference to the **Holy Grail" or 
^* Sangrail," the sacred vessel which held the Paschal Lamb of the Last 
Supper. The Rev. Baring-Gould, in his '* Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages" (2nd Series, p. 351), traces the Legend to Druidic times, and thinks 
that the "Pheredur" in the ** Red Book" is the origin of the "Perceval*' 

of Chretien de Troyes, which differs somewhat from the **Morte d'Arthur.'*^ 

■ - ——— — •^— ^_«. 

Sir Thomas Overbory (Queen's College), Ambassador to Bussia, murdered by poison, leis. 



«( 



The cnp, the cnp itself, from which the Lord 
JDrank at the last sad Sapper, with His own. 
This trom the blessed land of Aromat— 
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The sacred vessel '^Pheredur" was an he&then relic, and Pheredur was 

not Christian. Perceval and Pheredur are believed botii to mean the 

lame, i.e., " Companion of the Basin." Tennyson, in his '^ Sangreal," 

treats it as a cup, in the following lines : — 

Went wandering o'er Moriah— the good Saint, 
Arimathtean Joseph, joumeyisg brought 
To OUstonbnry." 
After the day of darkness with the dead 

St. Joseph of Arimathea is traditionally said to have visited the house in 
which the Last Supper was held, and carried the vessel away, placing in it the 
blood which flowed from our Lord's wounds when he took His body from the 
cross. For forty -two years, when in prison, be was sustained by the Grail, 
and when liberated conveyed it to Britain. The word is probably derived 
from the old French or Celtic qxta^^ Provencal grazal, old Latin gradalis, a 
kind of dish. Tn the Treasury at Genoa is a dish of green glass (long supposed 
to be of emerald), hexagonal, of two palms width, called the Sacro Catino, said 
to be the Paschal dish in question. It was brought from Csesarea in 1101, 
and its workmanship is very fine. Visitors should also notice the Statutes of 
the Society, beautifully written on vellum, in the Italian style, with the head 
of each Statute in German text. The initial letters are most curiously 
illuminated. These were written by the Rev. Mr. Parry, of Shipston-on-Stour, 
a Fellow. The MSS. of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, the first Deistical writer, 
bom 1581, died 1648, are worthy of inspection ; and the Prayer to the Virgin, 
at one time used by Margaret of Anjou. 

The Bursary contains a beautiful silver-gilt bowl, weighing 278oz. 17dwts. ; 
height, 1ft ; girth, 5ft. 2in., and holding ten gallons. Presented 1732, by Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne. It bears the following inscription : — **Oxon, 
Coll. Jesu. D.D. Watkin Williams Wynne de Wynnstay in Com. Denbigh, 
LL.D., olim hujus Collegii socio CcJmmensalis, 1732." The ladle weighs 13| 
ounces, and contains half-a -pint. One of Queen Elizabeth's huge stirrups, a 
curious metal watch, the property of Charles I., a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
and several cups and vases, are also preserved in the College. 

The Inner Quadrangle, 100ft. by 90ft. , was completed 1677. The clock, with 
dials facing both Quadrangles, was the gift of Dr. Foulkes, Principal. Before 
quitting Jesus College and its interesting associations, a few notes of two 
members of the foundation will aptly close inspection. Vavasour Powell, an 
eminent Baptist, was a member of Jesus College, the foundation that tutored 
Wesley's coadjutor, Dr. Thomas Coke. Both Coke and Powell were born in. 
Brecknock — leaders of two evangelising crusades, so difierent in doctrine.. 
There was also a similitude between Powell and Whitefield (the latter a co- 
champion with the gifted Wesley) : both were publicans* sons. Powell 
matriculated at Jesus College 1634, at his uncle's expense ; and whilst at 
that foundation imbibed Baptist principles, called *' heresy." He gathered a 
knot of students around him, in conjunction with whom he opened a meeting- 
room in Ship Street, founding a Society in 1636, forming the second founda- 
tion of the Baptists in Oxford. After Powell left Oxford he became a. 
travelling preacher ; and Antony Wood says, ** He would preach in fields^ 
under hedges, on the sides of hills, and in obscure valleys ;" relating that " he 
was hunted for his life ; and with much ado, saved from the gallows." He 
became curate of Clun, Shropshire, and entering the pulpit "began to 
thunder out as if he had been a fiery spirit raised out of hell." His orders 
being found to be false, he was tried at the Radnor assizes, and condemned 
to death for error, but was subsequently reprieved. John Bunyan was 
intimate with Vavasour Powell, whom he accompanied to Oxford in 1657. 

Lawrence Eeymis (Balliol College), a noted traveller, shot himself on shipboard, 1618. 
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Three years after, Banyan was in Bedford Gaol, *' the den" in which he 
alighted, and where he remained incarcerated twelve yean. Whilst in Oxford 
with Powell, he was aetire in ministering to the Baptists. During the 
visit, Powell occupied the pulpit of All Saints* Church, by desire, and amazed 
his congregation by the earnestness of his preaching. Mr. Curteis, in his 
'* Bampton Lectures/' mentions some startling facts in Powell's romantie 
history. In one year Vavasour Powell rebaptised 20,000 converts in Wales 
to the &ith he professed. The end of Powell's life was sad. After all his 
triumphs, he died in prison. The gaols at Cardiff, Southsea (near Ports- 
mouth), and the Fleet, London, had bis presence successively. And the 
gaol was his earthly goal ; for he burst the bondage of life in the Fleet Prison, 
October 27, 1671. Whilst immured at Cardiff, he wrote a work, very aprvj^ 
to his position, named the '* Bird in the Cage Chirping." Powell was buried 
in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, and the following epitaph, by the Bev. Edward 
Bagshaw, of Christ Church, and Vicar of Ambrosden, near Bicester, Oxford- 
shire, was placed on his tomb : — 

*' VavMOor Powell, a sucoesaful teacher of the past, a sinoere witoeas of the present, and an 
useful example to (he future age, lies here interred, who, in the defection of so many, obtained 
mercy to be found faithful, for which, being called to several prisons, he was there tried, and 
ifrould not accept deliverance, excepthig a better resurrection. In hope of which he finished his 
life and testimony together, in the eleventh year of his imprisonment, and in the fifi^^third of his 
age, October 27, 1^71. 

*' In vain oppressors do themselves perplex Christ him released, and now he's joined 
To find out arts how they the samts may vex ; among 

Death8p<dl8the1rplots,setetheoppres86dfree, The martyred souls, with whom he cries, ' How 
Thus Vavasoui obtained true liberty ; long ? ' " 

Dr. Coke matriculated at Jesus College, 1764, aged seventeen. He became 
tinted with philosophical infidelity, but subsequently inclined to Methodism. 
Coke was introduced to John Wesley in Somerset. The meeting is thus 
mentioned in Wesley's Journal, 1776, — " Here I found a clergyman, Dr. Coke, 
late a gentleman- commoner of Jesus College, Oxford, who came twenty miles 
on purpose to meet me. I had much conversation with him ; and an union 
then began which I trust shall never end." Coke became Wesley's coadjutor. 
In 1784 he presided over the section of Methodists (30,000) in America. Dr. 
Coke died in 1814. Passing from Jesus College, visitors proceed a few steps 
down the thcaraughfare, and cross the road to 

Iiincoln College, founded by Richard Flemmyng, Bishop of Lincoln, 
cwea 1426. The College was not, however, completed until after the death 
of the Founder, who £ed at Sleaford, 1431. During the interval between 
the decease of Flemmyng and the completion of the College the students 
resided in Deep Hall, part of the Founder's purchase, standing on the site of 
the present Kitchen. Bishop Flemmyng obtained a special license from Henry 
VI., empowering him to incorporate the Churches of All Saints and St 
lilichael, Oxford. The College was named in honour of the See of Lincoln, 
the license directing that it should be known as *' The College of the Blessed 
Virgin and of All Saints, Lincoln, in the University of Oxford." Lincoln 
College was licensed October 12, 1427. The Founder was bom at Crofton, 
near Wakefield, Yorkshire, and matriculated at University College. He at 
first zealously espoused the doctrines ef John Wicliff, but subsequently re- 
voked his views, and founded liocoln College, in which tuition was to be 
given for the refutation of Wicliff 's " pernicious doctrines." Such was Flem- 
myng*s hatre^of Wicliff that he had lus bones exhumed, burnt, and scattered 
to the winds, in order to carry out the edict of the Council of Constanoe (see 
. 27 and 158). In 1406 Flemmyng had the iHrebend of South Newbold, 
ork, conferred upon him, which he exchanged for Langtoft, 1415, and 

^ JtHok fllbf (UneolB College) hmtg at Tybnm, for tntitn» Jlsj 80, IMS. 
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shortly after was presented to the Beotoiy of Boston, IdnoohiBhirey 1417-. He 
was promoted to the See of Lmcoln, 1420, and consecrated by Pope Martin V. 
The foundation was at first only for a Rector and seven Fellows. John 
Forest, Dean of Wells (1445), Thomas Beckington, Bishop of Lincoln (1443), 
John Southflon, Archdeacon of Oxford, Cardinal B^uf ort, William F^deme, 
Esq.. and other dignitaries contributed munifidently to tiie foundation* after 
the Founder's decease. The institution languished until 1478, when aseeond 
benefactor arose in the person of Thomas de Botheram (so named from the 
place of his birth) or Scot, Bishop of Lincoln. The occasion of Rotheram's 
munificence towards the College is said to have arisen from hearing John 
T^toppe's sermon, whilst engaged in the visitation of his diocese. Tnstoppe 
was the third Rector of Lincoln, and, feeling that the College was decaying 
he addressed a stirring appeal to the Bishop, from Psalm Ixxx.. 14^ 15 ;: 
''Behold, and yisit this vine, and the vineyard which Thy right hand hath 
planted," &c. The Bishop was so moved during the ezho^tion^ that he 
could scarcely restrain his emotion, rising from his seat. At the dose, he 
promised to do all that was necessary for the well-being of the foundation, 
obtaining another license from Edward lY., by which he added five new 
Fellowships to the College, and annexed the Rectories of Combe-by- 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire, and Twyford, Buckinghamshire. He likewise gave 
a set of statutes to the foundation, which it had not hitherto possessed. 
Rotheram occupied several high offices in succession — Chaplain to Edward 
IV., IVovost of the Collegiate Church of Beverley, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of Cambridge University, Prebend- 
anr of Sarum, Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop of York, Secretary to> four 
Kings, and three times Lord High Chancellor of England. In 1480 he 
founded a College at Rotheram, for a Provost, three Fellows, and six 
Choristers. For this number he gives a curious reason in his will — that 
'^whereinsoever he may have oflfended God in His Ten Commandments, 
these ten persons might pray for his forgiveness." He also founded the 
fraternity of the Holy Trinity, Luton. It is supposed that he died of the 
plague at Cawood, May 29, 1500, aged seventy-seven years. The present 
foundation consists of a Rector, ten Fellows, and fourteen Schohyrs. 
Undergraduates (1878), 57 ; members on books, 285. Income (University 
Commissioners' Report), £7,778 3s. 3d. ; Rector's income (including Twyford 
receipt), ;£1,164 15s. 9d. ; Ten Fellowships, £3,088 7s. (each £300 to £325) ; 
Senior Tutorships, £462 ; Classical Lectureship, £328 ; Scholars and 
Exhibitioners, £325 15s. 5d. The foundation owns 3,766 acres of land, 
producing £5,725 16b. per annum ; Houses, £656 ; Tithe-rent charges^ 
£315 ; Caution money, £3,985. There are nine advowsons attach^ 
inducUng two in Oxford. Among celebrated members of the foundation 
may be mentioned : — 



wmiam Qiflord, Aichbifihop of Bheims, 1(182. 
Bdmund Audley, Bishop of Bochester, 1480. 
William Symth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1495. 
John Penny, Bishop of Bangor, 1504. 
John Underhill, Srd Bishop of Oxford. 1689. 
Bobert SanderaoD, Bishop of Lincoln, 1600. 
Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 11th Bp. of Oxford,16n. 
S. Wetenhall, Bishop of Cork and Ross, 1078. 
John Potter, 18th Bishop of Oxford, 1715. 
Robert davering.Bishop of Peterborough, 1728. 
Dr. Jaoobson, Bishop of Chester, 1865. 
James Fraser, Bish^ of Manchester, 1870. 
Bev. John Wesley, Fellow (from Ch. Ch.}, 1726. 
^Ir E. Anderson, Chief Justice. King's Bench. 
Sir Wm. Davenant, a native of Oxford, 1606. 



Dr. Thomas FnUer, historian of the Church. 

Sir George Wheeler, traveller and botanist. 

Bev. Richard Brett, Bible translator. 

Br. Kilbye, Bible translator. 

Bev. James Hervey, author of "Meditations 

among the Tombs." 
Tlndal, the Deist. 

Henry Foulis, author of " History of Treasons." 
Bev. Dr. Kay, Principal of Calcutta College. 
Bev. T. C. Edwards, Principal of Welsh C^lege. 
Dr. J. Sibthorpe, author of *< Flora Oxoniensis." 
Thomas Hasme, grammarian. 
Dr. Marshall, cn^at Oriental scholar. 
Bev. Mark PaftisoD, *' Essays and Reviews." 
Bev. J. H. Abrahall, JLatlnist and antiqauy. 



John Davies (Gloncestet Hall) oondenuied to death for Popeiy, but pardon«d Feb. 5^ 1001. 
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The entrance to the College is by a tower-gateway, leading into the Prin- 
cipal Quadrangle, 80ft. square, dating from 1438. The Hall stands on the 
east, ijie Library on the north, and the Rector's residence on the aouth. 
Visitors pass into 

THE HALL, a handsome structure, 42ft length, 25ft. breadth, and of 
proportionable height. Built 1436 ; repaired and refitted with a new wains- 
cot 1701 (at the expense of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Oxford and 
Durham), and again repaired 1835. It contains portraits of the Founder ; 
Sir Nathaniel Lloyd ; Lord Keeper Williams ; Lord Crewe (in episcopal dress, 
as Bishop of Durham, and also in his robes as a Baron) ; Dr. Euseby Isham 

gUctor, 1731-56), father of Dr. Isham (Warden of All Souls', 1793-1817) ; 
r. Marshsdl, Rector (1672-85), and Dean of Gloucester 1681 ; Dr. Hlokes ; 
Dr. Richard Hutchins, Rector (1755-81), a great benefactor ; Paul Hood, 
Rector (1620-68) ; Judge Dolben ; Dr. Tatham (Rector, 1792-1834) ; and an 
unknown portrait. There are also several handsome busts in the Hall. The 
louvre or lantern yet remains. Dean John Forest, who first promoted the 
building of the Hall, was Prebendary of iSexogin^a Solidonvmy in the ChurcJi 
of Lincohi, 1394 ; of St. Botolph's 1396 ; and of the rich stall of Banbury, 
1400. He also built a Chapel (1436), over two chambers west of the Buttery, 
from the ruins of St. Mildred's Church. From the Hall, visitors proceed into 

THE LIBRARY, originally at the west side of the present erection, and 
^8o built by Dean Forest. It was furnished with books, the bequests of the 
Founder and Thomas Gascoignoi author of the valuable and great work^ the 
^' Dictionarium Theologicum," a copy of which is still preserved. In 1590 
Dr. Richard Kilbye (Rector, 1590-1620) restored the old Library, which re- 
mained until about 1656, when Dr. Gilbert Watts, having bequeathed a rare 
collection of books, the Oratory was fitted as a Library, and a Chapel built 
in the South Quadrangle. The present Library was fitted up (1739) at the 
expense of Sir N. Lloyd, and contains many valuable books and MSS., in- 
cluding a MS. copy of WiclifTs Bible, <&c. Portraits of Bishops Flemmyng, 
Rotheram, and Ch^we, are on the walls. Lincoln Library was the only one 
in Oxford that escaped the ravages of the commissioners of Edward YI. , when 
^^ other Libraries were visited and purged, suffering thereby such an incredible 
damage, that posterity have cursed their proceedings." 

Thb Rectob*s Rbsidemcs is remarkable for the rebus on the walls — a 
beacon over a tun — forming a rebus on Bishop Thomas Beckington's name. 
This part of the College was built at the expense (1464) of Dr. Beckington, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (see New College, p. 226). 

Thb Common Room is an elegant apartment, fitted up 1816. Passing into 
the South Quadrangle (built 1612), a square of 70ft., visitors enter 

THE CHAPEL an elegant Debased Gothic edifice, 62ft. length, 26ft. 
breadth, having a richly-ornamented cedar roof and wainscot. The screen, 
pulpit (in which John Wesley possibly preached), and eight finely-carved 
figures, are also of cedar. Built at the expense of Lord Keeper Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop of York. Consecrated in 1631, by Dr. 
Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford. The illuminated windows are very 
remarkable for their antiquity and brilliancy of colour. They were procured 
from Italy by Archbishop Williams, 1629-31. Those on the north side re- 
present twelve Prophets, and those on the south side twelve Apostles. The 
figures of Obadiah, Jonah, Elisha, in the fourth window, on the north 
side, are particularly striking. In the large east window are the follo¥dng 
subjects from the Old Testament, with the ante-types of them in the New 
Testament, in six compartments :— 

Sobert Harcourt, of Stanton-Harcourt (St. Alban HallX took poflaession of aniana, America, 1009' 
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I. The Oreattoo of Man. The Nattvlty of ChrUt 11. The PMrage throoth the Red Sea. The 
BeptUm of CbrUt. IIL The Jewish Fatsover. The Lord's Supper. IV. The Brazen Serpent {3^ 
the Wllderneu. The Cruciflxlon of Chiist. V. Jonah delivered from the Whale's Belly. The 
Baiurrection of Christ. VI. Asoeui of Elijah In the Fiery Chariot. The Ascension of Christ 

Emblazoued arms of Founders and Benefactors add to the brilliancy. The 
figures of the Erangeliots, Moses and Aaron, and SS. Peter and Paul, are 
carved upon the heads of the lower stalls, which are of cedar. The ea<«t part 
of the Chapel Quadrangle was erected about 1631. In 1709 a new building, 
containing six rooms, was erected on the spot called '' The Grove/' at the 
expense of the College. The precincts of Lincoln College cannot be left with- 
out detailing a few reminiscences — Mr. Froude states that several Lollards 
were ^imprisoned in the Treasury, and that Thomas Garrett (Magdalen 
College), a noted Protestant durine the earlier days of the Reformation in 
Oxford, escaped from the Rector's lodgings whilst the Rector was attending 
service in Chapel (see " Fronde's History," chap, vi.). The ** Stont 
Church* and King man," Dr. Thomas Fuller, was a member of Lincoln College, 
which he entered during the Civil War, transferring himself from Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Fuller was bom at Aldwincle St. Peter's, Northampton- 
shire, 1608. He died 1661. Several valuable historical and other works were 
written by him, including the ** Worthies of England,'' " Church History of 
Britain," " Pisgah Sight of Palestine," &c. He has been called a '< walking 
library," his power of memory being very remarkable. Fuller was a great 
punster, and, as with all punsters, it happened very justly that the laugh was 
not always on his own side. Attempting, on one occasion, to enjoy a joke at 
the expense of a gentleman named Sparrowhawk, he met with the following 
retort : — ** What is the difference t" asked the doctor, who was very corpulent, 
'' between an owl and a sparrow-hawk ?" " An owl," replied the person 
addressed, '* is MUr in the head, fnCier in the body, and /^tj^r all over ! ** 
The Rev. John Wesley, the Founder of the Methodist connexion, was 
elected to a Fellowship of Lincoln from Christ Church, March 17, 1726, the 
Bev. James Hervey being a member of the College at the same period, and a 
friendship was commenced between them that lasted till Hervey's death. 
Hervey l>ecame the pious Rector of Weston-Flavel, Northamptonshire, and 
Wesley '* the leader and commander" of '* the people called Methodists." 
Hervey published a triplicate of volumes in 1746 — his world-famed '* Medita- 
tions amont; the Tombs," a *' Descant on Creation," and ^^ Reflections upon 
a Flower-Garden." Wesley was a still more prolific writer — equally diverse 
in his topics as Hervey. The latter died at Weston-Flavel in 1758, and 
Wesley, in London, 1791. Their epitaphs are as follow : — 

Wesley's— City Eoid, London. 



*' To the memory of the Venerable John 
Wesley, A.M., late Fellow of Lincoln GoUe^. 
Oxford. This great Light arose (by the BlnfraJbar 
ProTidence of Gk>d) to enlighten these natious, 
and to reviye, enforce, and defend, the Pure 
Apostolical Doctrines and Practices of the 
Primitive Church ; which he continued to do, 
by his Writings and his Labours, for more than 
half-a-centuiT ; and to his Inexpressible Joy, 
not only beheld their influence extending, and 
their efficacy witnessed, in the Hearts and 
Lives of Many llionsands, as well in the 
Western World as in these Kingdoms; but 
alto, far above all Human Power or Sxpecta- 
tion, lived to see Provision made, by the 
■ingalar Grace of God, for tbeir Continuance 
and Establishment, to the Joy of Future 
Generations ! Reader, if th<iu art constrained 
to bless the Instrument, give God the Gloiy ! 



After having languished a few days, he at 
length finished his course and life together; 
gloriously triumphing over Death, March 2, 
An. Dom. 1791, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age." 

Hbrvby— Weston-Flaybl. 

" Ilere lies the remains of the Rev. James 
Hervey, A.M., late Rector of this Parish, that 
very piou^ man, and much-admired author, 
who died December 25, 1768, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. 

" Reader, expect no more to make him known ! 
Va^n the foud elegy and the figured Ktone ; 
A name more lasting shall his writings give. 
There view his heavenly soul and live. 
" If ever there was a spot in England which 
more than any other conduces to deep and 
solemn meditations, assuredly this is the one. 
Underneath lies the man who was justly dis- 
tinguished by the title 'Celestial Meditant.' *' 



Om»taiB Michael Hareonrt, of Stanton-Haiooort (BaOiol College}, sailed to Galana, 1609. 
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Wesley was taken seriously ill in 1764, and it was supposed he was dying- 
he thought so himself ; and to prevent vile panesyric, he penned his o^n 
epitaph, ordering such (if any) to be placed on nis tomb. He, however, 
recovered, and lived thirty-seven years after. The following was the epitaph 
<;omposed : — 

" Here lieth the body of John Wesley, a brand plucked out of the burning, who died of a cob« 
sumption in the fifty-first year of his age, not leaving, after his debts are paid, ten pounds behind 
him. praying Ood to be merciful to me an unprofitable servant." 

The rooms in which Wesley resided during the period he was in the College 
were between the first and second Quadrangles, now occupied as a lecture- 
room by the Rev. W. Merry, Vicar of All Saints' Church. The port# will 
show them on application. SirWilliam Davenant, a native of Oxford (bom 
1605), was also a Lincoln man. He was the reputed son of Shakspeare (see 
pp. 53-4), and author and producer of the first English Opera, 16)6, at Rut- 
land House, Aldersgate Street, London . This Opera was entitled the '^ Siege 
of Rhodes ;" and it was also notable that the character of lanthe in the 
Opera was sustained by Mrs. Henry Colman, the first female that ever per- 
formed publicly on the stao^ein England. Sir William Davenaot died in 1668. 
Passing from Lincoln College, and returning up Turl Street, visitors again 
enter Broad Street, crossing the road to 

Trinity College, originally founded and endowed by Edward III., 
Richard II., and the Priors of Durham (including Hugo de Derlington), 1285, 
and, under the patronage of the latter body, being, accordmg to Wood, " a 
nursery for the monks of Durham ;" hence it was known as Durham College, 
"dedicated to God and our Lady, and St. Cuthbert." In 1286 Mabella 
Waffre, Abbess of Godstow Nunnery, made a conveyance of land to the 
College. The order of Durham monks (Benedictines) thus settled in Oxford 
became so celebrated that a superior of the Order was stationed at this 
foundation — Bishop Aungervyle or Angerville, or Richard de Bury (author 
of a Latin work much esteemed in the fourteenth century, entitled 
" Philobiblon," translated into English, 1832). His fame on the continent 
was great, and the large collection of books he left to Durham College 
accumulated from this fact ; and from this he is said to have founded the 
fi/rst College Library in the University. Richard de Bury's successor. Bishop 
Hatfield had a room erected to contain the books left by that noted man, 
and, in addition, left 4.000 marks in the hands of trustees for the perpetual 
use of the College. At the Reformation this collection was destroyed and 
ruthlessly scattered throut^hout the kingdom, only one volume being now 
known to exist— the ** Moralia of Pope Gregory," which was presented to 
the Bodleian Library by William Allen. Richard II. gave four ad vow- 
sons to the College, and Edward III. was also most liberal towards it. 
Durham Coiletfe was suppressed at the period of the Reformation., and the 
buildings became the property of Dr. Walter Wright, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and subsequently were vested in the Crc^wn. By a grant from 
Edward VI. they passed into the hands of Dr. George Owen (of Godstow) 
and William Martyn, pent. Sir Thomas Pope, a native of Deddington, 
Oxfordshire (born 1508), purchased them from the latter, February 20, 
1555, putting them in repair, and founding the College, under its present 
title on March 8, dedicating it, to aid the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to the '* Holy and Undivided Trinity." The entrance-gate of 
Durham Colkue was demolished May, 1733. Sir Thomas Pope received his 
education at Banbury School and Eton College. He entered Gray's Inn, 
becoming an eminent lawyer. He was Clerk of the Briefs of the Star 

Sir Henry Vane (Magdalen Hall) bjBheaded for high treason, Tower Hill, London, 16151. 
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Cb^ber whea twenty-five, and Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. Henry 
Yin., being much attached to Sir Thomasi constituted him Treasurer of the 
Court of Augmentation, established by Act of Parliament, 1536. He was 
appointed Warden of the Mint, Treasurer of the Jewels in the Tower of 
Ijondon, &c. During the reign of Edward VI. he lived in retirement, and 
had the Princess ElizabeUi confided to his care. On the accession of Queen 
Mary to the throne he again came into public life, and was made Cofferer 
of the Royal Household. He died January 29, 1569, at Clerkenwell, from a 
pestilential fever. His body was first deposited in bt. Stephen's Church, 
Walbifok, London, but afterwards removed (in 1560) to the Chapel of 
Trinity College with great state, with those of his second wife and daughter 
(Alice), and there interred. The tomb of Sir Thomas remained in St. 
Stephen's Church until the edifice was destroyed by the Great Fire, 1666. 
The inscription on the tomb (preserved by Stow) was the following : — 

** Hie Jacet ThomaB Pope, prinras Thesannrlus Augmentationiim et Domina Margaretta, uxor 
ejus, qiuB qoidem Mai^garetta, obiit 29 Jan. 1660." 

His third wife (Lady Elizabeth Powlet) also reposes at Trinity. Sir Thomas 
possessed above thirty manors, besides considerable estates and advowaons, 
situated in the counties of Oxford, Bedford, Gloucester, Hereford, Kent, 
and Warwick. It may be interesting to mention before the precincts of the 
College are entered, an incident in the life of a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Pope. When James I. was making a royal tour in Kent, 1618, he visited 
Sir Thomas Watson, at Halstead House, June 25. Sir Thomas's only 
daughter (Elizabeth) had married Sir William Pope, a grandson of Sir 
Thomas, Founder of Trinity College, and Sir William's eldest daughter 
Anne (then an infant) presented the following verses (written by Bishop 
Corbett, Christ Church) to the King, remarkable for their witty play upon 
the family name :— 



" See thifl Utile mlvtress here 
Did never sit in Peter's chaire. 
Or a triple crown did weare, 
And yet she is a Pope ! 

" No benefice she ever sold, 
iS^or did dispense with sins for gold ; 
Shehardlyisase'nnightold, . 
And yet she is a Pope ! 



" No King her feet did ever kiss, 
Or had from her worse look than this ; 

Nor did she ever hope 

To saint one with a rope. 

And yet she is a Pope — 
A female Pope you'll say— a second Joan ; 
No sure— she is Pope Innocent, or none," 



The Kuig was highly pleased with the verses. Poetic license must be allowed 
respecting the age of the child, who had been bom eighteen months 
at the period of the King*s visit, and christened at Wroxton, January 5, 1617. 
She died July, 1629. Sir Thomas Pope's foundation was for a President, 
twelve Fellows, and twelve Scholars, to which Richard Blount's Scholarship 
and the Aldborough Henniker Scholarship have since been added. There 
are also the Unton, Tylney, and Cobden Exhibitions. Undergraduates 
(1878), 90 ; Members on books, 404. Income (University Commissioners' 
Beport), £6,757 4s« 8d. President's income (with Garsington Bectory, 
Oxfordshire), £968 10s. 3d. ; twelve Fellows, £2,146 13s. lOd. (;£180 each) ; 
Tutorships (3), j£410 each. Ten benefices are attached, annual value £3,930. 
Landed estates, 2,666 acres (2,612 corporate, 144 on trust), producing 
annually ;£1,310 9s. 8d.; House property, ;£221 16s. 8d.; Tithe-rent charges, 
£2,649 14s. 6d. Caution money, £6,369 8s. lid. Tuition-fund £1,697 7s. 6d. 
Sir Thomas Pope erected an edifice at Garsington, to which the Society was 
to repair "in seasons of pestilence." It is now demolished. 

*Wi» ^ ^ ^ ^_ ^ 

Thomas Cozyate CGloncester HaU) taraveUed to Jerusalem, India, Persia, &c., died at Agra, 1617. 
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Among noted men on the rolls of Trinity College may be cited :— 



Sir James Harrington, author of " Oceana." 

Sir John Benham, poet. 

Sir S. F.*Bowen, Gtovemor of New Zealand, 1867. 

B. Ford, author of " Bull Fighti in Spain " 

Herman Merivale, political economist. 

Heniy Birkhead, Founder of the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship. 

Walter Savage Landor, poet and essayist. 

lisle Bowles, Qlanvllle, Headley. Lodge, Man- 
ning, Merrick, Settle, dto., poets. 

Thomas Warton, Professor of Poetry, Laureate. 

John Evelyn, diarist. 

Ludlow, noted repu1»lican. 

Aubrey, Lethieullier, Wise, &c., antiquarians. 

President Ingram {^ Memorials of Oxford"). 

Rev.J.Bampton. "JBampton Lectures" Founder. 

Bev. C. Boutell. heraldiBt and archseoloflpUt 

Kev. Isaac Williams, commentator. 

Ilev. John Hen|^ Newman, scholar, 1817. 

Bev. William Chillingworth, author of "The 
Beligion of Protestants," a native of Oxford, 
bom October, 1602. 

Dr. Stubbs, Begins Professor of Modem Histery 

Edward Augustus Freeman, historian. 



O. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1668. 
John Gilbert, Archbishop of York, 1767. 
T. Sparke, Suffragan Bishop of Berwick, 1536. 
Bemard Adams, Bishop of Limerick, 1604. 
Bobert Wright, Bishop of Bristol, 1622. 
' Bichard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 1624. 
Bobert Skinner, 8th Bishop of Oxford, 1641. 
OUbert Ironsides, Bishop of Bristol, 1660. 
WiUiam Lacy, Bishop of St. David's, 1660. 
Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury. 1660. 
Henry Qlemham, Bishop of St. Asaph. 1666, 
Samuel Parker, 14th Bishop of Oxford, 1687. 
Nicholas Stratford, Bishop of Chester, 1689. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, 1791. 
Thomas L. Claughton, Bishop of Bochester,1867. 
William B. T. Jones, Bishop of St. David's, 1871. 
Iiord North, Prime Minister. 
-George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore (after 

whom Baltimore, America, was namea). 
Lord Selborae (Sir Roundel Palmer). 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Sir John Ford,thydraulist. 
Sir Edward Bysdhe, heraldist. 

Trinity College is approached from Broad Street through elegant wrought- 
iron gatesj taking visitors to the entrance leading into the First Quadrangle. 
Over the exterior of the gateway are the arms of the Founder and College. 
The arms of the Earl of Guildford are above the interior side. The ^url 
contributed largely to the improvement of the entrance. The elegant square 
(Ionic) tower over the gateway is embellished with balustrades and pilasters. 
The emblematical figures represent Astronomy, Greometry, Divinity, and 
Physic. Passing through the gateway, visitors enter 

Thb First Quadbangle, containing the remains of the ancient buildings 
of Durham College, the Chapel, Hall, Library, President's Lodgings, Com- 
mon Boom, &c. It displays great irregularity in style, possessing but few 
architectural attractions. Enlarged and improved 1618-20. 

THE CELA.PEL is excellent for beauty of proportion and exquisite 
carving. First stone laid by Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Jidy 9, 1691 ; and conse- 
crated, April 12, 1694, by tfohn Hough, 16th Bishop of Oxford (see p. 146). 
Grecian order of architecture, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, but 
attributed to Dean Aldrich, Christ Church. There is an original plan of the 
Chapel in the Library of All Souls* College, showing but a slight deviation 
from the present edifice. The chaste carving by the screen and altar is in 
Grinlin Gibbons* superb taste, cut in cedar and lime. Chapel restored 
1828 and 1876. The painted ceiling represents the "Ascension of Christ," 
executed by Peter Berohet, a French artist. Among the illuminated 
windows is one (south side) to the memory of Rev. Isaac Williams, a 
member of the Society. It represents *' The Crucifixion,'* having beneath 
tiie Old Testament type of " Moses smiting the Rock." On the north side 
' of the altar is the Founder's Tomb, in which are also interred his second and 
third wives (Dame Margaret and Lady Elizabeth Powlet). Effigies of Sir Thos. 
and his third wife, in alabaster, surmount — Sir Thomas in full armour. A 
griffin reposes at his feet, and there is a helmet at the head, with crest. Some 
part of the elegant workmanship of this monument is concealed by an alcove^ 
• corresponding to one on the opposite side, but the panels in front of it were 
opened a few years since for the purpose of obtaining a correct drawing for 
. Skelton*s '^Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata." Lady Elizabeth Powlet survived 
her husband, and was buried with great pomp, November, 1593, her body 

Thomas Dastard (New CoIlegeX l^lgramnaatlst and Poet, died in prison, April, 1618. 
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having lain ih state in St. Mary-the-Yiwn Ohuroh (Oxford) ifane whole of 
the previous da^, attracting large crowds. Amongst the altar-plate is an 
ancient ChiJice, silver-gilt, weighing 20'jz., originaUy belonging to St. Alban's 
Abbey. This and a gold paten corresponding with the Chalice are the only 
pieces remaining of the plate given by the Founder — ^the other being 
presented to Charles I. to melt into coin, daring the siege of Oxford (see p. 
101). The Society still possesses the letter acknowledging the gift, as well aa 
that of a loan of money. Sir Thomas Pope was the means of preserving 
St. Alban's Abbey firom demolition. After the lapse of three centuries the 
Abbey was restored, and a new Bishopric constituted, 1877. 

Tbb Ante-Cb apkl, chaste in appearance, contains a fine copy of Andrea del 
Sarto's <' Deposition of Florence, painted by S. Cannicci. Presented by VL 
A. Nicholson, Esq. Several of the Presidents and Fellows are interred in the 
Ante-Chapel. Josias Howe, a Bursar of the College, was one of the persona 
buried. Howe was the son of the Rev. Thomas Howcr Grendon, Bucks. 
He was bom 1611, and entered Trinity College June 12, 1632. When a 
youth he accidentally killed a schoolmate. As a penance, he fasted on the 
day of the calamity yearly. Howe was Bursar when the Parliamentary 
visitors demanded the surrender of all the College documents, 1647. Tbey 
were refused ; and Uowe, securing the archives, took them into the country 
with him until the Restoration. It has been recorded that he was ejected 
for his contumacy, but this was not the case. Howe died in the College, 
August 28, 1701, aged ninety. Thomas Warton, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History; Professor of Poetry, 1756; author of the ^'History of 
English Poetry" ; Poet Laureate, &c., is interred here. He died May 21, 
1790. In his work on poetry he states that in the reign of Henry IIT. there 
was a '' Yersificator Regis," to whom an annual stipend was paid of one 
hundred shillings. The first mention of a Poet Laureate occurs in the reign 
of Edward lY., when John Kaye was Laureate ; Andrew Bernard was 
Laureate in the time of Henry YII.; and John Skelton in the time of 
Henry YIII. Edmund Spencer was the Laureate of Queen Elizabeth* 
Whitehead was created on the refusal of Gray, Warton on the refusal of 
Mason, and Southey on the refusal of Scott. The present Poet Laureate, 
Alfred Tennyson, was appointed on the death of Wordsworth. Departing 
from the Chapel to the eastern side of the Quadrangle, visitors enter 

THE LIBRARY, the most ancient portion of the College buildings, a 
part of Durham College, and the original room that contained the bequest of 
Richard de Bury, although many necessary alterations have been made. 
The bookcases were erected at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at the cost of Edward Hyndmer (died 1618). Richard Hands, Rector 
of Hartfield, Sussex, left £20 per annum for ever, for the use of the Library. 
In 1765 the windows on the west side were repaired as they now appear, and 
contain fragments of the painted glass removed from the old Chapel (conse- 
crated 1330), including figures of the Four Evangelists, Edward III., Queen 
Philippa, St. Cuthbert, St. Thomas ^ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury (see 

fp. 129 and 152), &c. The figure of Becket is represented with a portion of 
HtzrUrse's dagger in the forehead. The Library contains an extensive collect 
tion of topographical works ; a curious MS. of Euclid, supposed to be six 
hundred years old, in excellent preservation, translated from Arabic into 
Latin, by Adelardis Bathionensis ; a copy of Baskerville's Yirgil, presented 
by Dr. Johnson ; many other rare and valuable works ; and a portrait of 
Queen Mary, on wood. Above the entrance is a portrait of the Founder, also 
lt>usts of Bennet Langton, Esq. (a member of the foundation), and Dr. Thomas 

Six Walter JSUUelgh {Oriel College} beheaded for treaaon. Palace Yard, Westminster Oct. 29, 1«18 
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Lee, President 1808-24. Quitting the Library, and re-entering the Quadrangle,, 
visitors cross to the western aide, proceeding into 

THE HALL, built on tjbe site of the old refectory, 1618-20. A fine half- 
length statue of Sir Thomas Pope, in the costume of his age, the gift of Rev. 
Edward Bathurst, Rector of Chipping Warden, surmounts the entrance. In 
1772 a new ceiling and wainscot were added. The roof was reconstructed 
early in the present century. In 1846 the marble chimney piece was erected. 
Above the fire-place is a painting of the arms of Queen Mary and Philip of 
Spain (her oousort), 1554. There ia also a portrait of the Founder in the 
Hall, painted 1637, by Francis Potter, an ingenious mechanic and member of 
the foundation. Among the other portraits are those of Liady Elizabeth Powlet^ 
third wife of the Founder, painted circa. 1570, by Sir Antonio Moore ; William 
Pope» first Earl of Downe, brother to the Founder ; Archbishop Sheldon, 
Founder of the Sheldonian Theatre; William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; Lord 
North, subsequently Earl of Guildford ; Bishop Seth Ward, Salisbury, 1660, 
President, 1659-60 ; Dr. Ralph Kettel, President, 1.598-1643 ; Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst. President, 1664-1704 ; Bishop Brownlow North, Winchester, 1791 ; 
Dr. William Derham, author of *' Astro- and Physico-Theology"; Thomas 
Warton, Professor of Poetry ; Rev. Richard Rand, M.A., a donor to the 
Library, &c. 

The Common Room contains an admirable head of Thomas Warton, by 
Rising. There is also a portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer, 
of Pembroke College (see pp. 139-40). Over the chimney-piece is a portrait 
of the Founder, discovered in the Library. Adjoining the Common Room, 
visitors will observe an^ elegant gable- window, of an early date, filled with 
rich painted glass, bearing an inscription in the upper compartments : 
* * Will'mus Ebchester, huius custos OoUegii. Dominus Vobiscum. " ( " William 
Ebchester, President of the College. The Lord be with you.") Ebchester 
was a President of Durham College, 1446. He was afterwards Prior of 
Durham, and died in 1456. On a square tablet of freestone, in the outer 
wall of the Bursary, is another ancient inscription : ** Jesus, have mercy on 
Edmund Hutchins, a.d. 1558." Hutchins was a nephew of the Founder, 
and the inscription, in ancient characters, was probably cut by himself. Two- 
ancient portraits of the Founder (copies &om Hans Holbein) can be seen in 
the President's lodgings. Two large original pictures of Bishop Adams 
(Limerick) and Bishop Wright (Lichfield and Coventry), and a head of Thomas- 
Allen, Fellow, a famous mathematician and antiquary, are also there. 
Passing by the foot of the bell-staircase, visitors proceed into the 

Sii:CoifD QuADBANOLE, looking out upou the College Gardens. Design 
furnished by Sir Christopher Wren. North side finished, 1667 ; west front, 
1682; south side, 1728. The original design of Sir Christopher was not 
fully carried out. An engraving of it appeared in the ** Oxford Almanack," 
1732. From this Quadrangle visitors enter 

The Gardens, containing about four acres of ground, tastefully laid out.. 
On the south side is a remarkable avenue, known as the 

LIME-TREE WALK, formed of twenty-four trees on each side, fantasti- 
cally woven in the interior into a beautiful twisted roof. Spenser, in his 
"Faerie Quoene" (bk. i., c. i., st. 9), spe«ks of "the eugh, obedient to the 
bender's will" In Trinity Lime-Tree Walk "the bender's will" is fully 
exemplified. Dr. Newton (Hertford College) had a student leave his founda- 
tion for Trinity College, '* because they had a fine garden there, which he 
hoped would be of advantage to his health." Dr. Newttm made the following 
reflections upon this event, in his peculiar treatise on " University Education,'' 

IlMymM SuMon (Qaeen'a College) died through being sMpwrecked, August 24, 168^. 
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pabliBhed 1727 — " I do acknowledge it is a very fine garden. I question 
-whether there are finer eversreens in any garden in Europe, than in that of 
Trinity College : but I would have him consider, tibat the proper use of that 
fine garden is not to create in philosophers an appetite to elegance, but to set 
forth to young men the adyantage of education — ^for those fine yews oould 
not have been so beautifully formed, if they had not been ' obedient to the 
bender's will,' and suffered with patience the amputation of every luxuriant 
and superfluous branch, in confidence that all this art and care, and seeming 
severity of the pruner, would contribute to the improvement and reputation 
of the plants. " There is an entrance to the Gardens from Park Street, nearly 
opposite Wadham College (see p. 84). A few reminiscences of ^\old Trinity 
men" will appropriately close an inspection of the College. President Bathurst 
was a most eccentric man in many of his actions, but beloved for his cheerful, 
engaging, and unaffected wit. He had great fondness for the company of 
young men, and always sought out rising talent Dr. Radcliffe, the eminent 
physician, when a student at Lincoln College, was an especial favourite with 
Mthurst, for the wittiness of his remarks ; and John Phillips, author of the 
poem of the '' Splendid Shilling," was often honoured by the company of the 
Presidenti for the smartness of his ridicule just suited Bathurst's taste. 
He delighted to surprise the students of his College, when walking in the 
Lime- Walk at unseasonable hours, on which occasions he generally carried a 
whip in his hand, an instrument of academical torture long since discarded. 
I>r. Bathurst had great regard for Trinity College, and was pleased with the 
decline of its powerful rival, Bidliol College, which sufiered greatly in the 
Civil War. On one afternoon he was discovered in his garden, then running 
contiguous to the east of BaUiol College, tbrovrin^ stones at the windows with 
much .satisfaction, as if happy to contribute his share in completing the 
appearance of the ruin. Bathurst was a benefactor to Trinity College, to St. 
]SkIa]7's Church, and also to many other academical edifices. The occasion of 
his death was very singular. He became blind ; and whilst enjoying a walk 
in his garden, stumbled, and broke his thigh. He would not allow the limb 
to be set for some time, declaring that there was no marrow in the bones of 
an old man. At last he consent<^, but it was too late to preserve his life. He 
died June 14, 1704, aged 84, and was buried in Trinity Ante-Chapel. Walter 
Savage Landor, poet and essayist, " that extremely touchy, peculiar being," 
matriculated at Trinity College, from Rugby School. He was bom in 1775, 
at Warwick. He quitted the University without a degree ; being of a most 
violent temper — impetuous and daring^-which he describes as *'the worst 
beyond comparison that man was curst with." He had to be removed from 
Bugby for '* a fierce defiance of all authority, and a refusal to ask forgiveness." 
He was rusticated firom tiie University for firing off a gun across the Quad- 
rangle of the College, when mingling with some boon companions. Some 
Latin verses, supposed to have been contributed by him to the '^ Bath 
Herald," much to his annoyance^ produced the following note, so characteristic 
of his sensitiveness : — 

" Dear Sir,— I understand that the verses which hare appeared In your paper have been attfi- 
hnted to me. I can only say. that if I had written such bald Latinity at twelve, I should have 
hung myself at thirteen. Yours truly, W. S. Landor." 

Landor raised a body of troops, at his own expense, in 1808, in aid of the 
Spanish patriots, being created a colon el in the Spanish army. His classical 
loiowledge was profound. He married in 1811. His " Imaginary Conversa- 
tions" are supposed to be the most lasting of his literary efforts. His latest 
work was <' The Last Fruit of an Old Tree," published 1853. Landor was 

George Carleton (St Edmund HaU), author of '* Madness of Astrologets," died May 31, 1618. 
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compelled to reside abroad permanently, in consequence of being convicted of 

aspersing the character of a lady at Bath. He died at Florence, Italy, October 

17, 1864, aged eighty-nine. At Trinity also studied the ** matchless 

Chatham," William Pitt, " whose lips with eloquence were fraught." Pitt 

died 1778, aged seventy, and was interred in Westminster Abbey, his tomb 

bearing the following epitaph : — 

" Erected by the King and Parliament as a testimony to the vtrtiie and ability of William Pitt, 
Xarl of Chatham, during whose administration Divine Providence exalted Great Britain to an 
height of Prosperity and Qlory unkuown to any former age." 

The oldest clergyman in England (1877), the Rev. Frederick Beadon, M. A., 
Canon of Wells, attained has ** century of years,*' December, 1877. He 
matriculated at Trinity College in 1800 ; and was presented to the Rectory of 
North Stonebam, near Soutluimpton, 1811, which he held from that period. 
At the time of his centenary, Mr, !l^adon was the only remaining freeman 
on the borough list of Southampton. Her Majesty Queen Victoria sent an 
autograph letter to him on his one-hundredth birthday, congratulating him 
on reaching so great an age, a course which was followed by the Duke and 
Duchess of Cobourg ; and the Town Council of Southampton voted him a 
special address. The Rev. Canon's faculties were perfect, and he was 
esteemed as an ardent supporter of the " Church Defence Association" 
(see pp. 67, 96, 223, and 230 for other Oxford centenarians). In Januiury, 
1878, the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, M.A., the noted Romanist, 
''one of the most remarkable Englishmen of the nineteenth century," author 
of No. XC of ** Tracts for the Times," ' * Grammar of Assent," ** Apologia pro 
"Vita Sua," "Callista,'* a North- African novel, &c., was elected Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, which foundation he entered in 1817, taking 
his B.A., 1820, subsequently elected Fellow of Oriel College (see p. 159). 
In 1825 he was appointed Vice-Principal of St. Albtm's Hall, and tutor of 
Oriel, 1826. He accepted the incumbency of St. Mwy-the-Virgin Church, 
1828, which he held until 1843 (see p. 196). In 1846 he seceded to the 
Boman Catholic Church, being appointed head of St. Philip Neri Oratory, 
Birmingham. The rev. gentleman paid his first visit to Oxford since lus 
secession (Monday, February 23, 1846), on Monday, February 24, 1878— a 
period of thirty-two years elapsing. The date of departiure &om his '^ old 
home," and return to it, form curious coincidences — ^being both on a Monday, 
and both in February. In the "History of my Opinions" he says, "I 
have never seen Oxford since (1846), excepting ite spires, as they are seen 
from the railway." Time's many changes had almost transformed Oxford 
between 1845 and 1878— its area nearly trebled, and population increased 
from 20,000 to 44,000 ; five additional railways (beside branches) ; and Keble 
College, University Museum, St. Aloysius' Roman Catholic Church, Wesley 
Memorial Church, and many other buildings erected. During Dr. Newman's 
stay in Oxford he visited Dr. Pusey (February 25), and also inspected Keble 
College Chapel. 

^ (Ihri0tma0 Jttaeque was at one period observed at Trinity College 
with great ceremony. The leading personage in the pageant was styled 
** Emperor." This ceremony is more fully described in the notice of a simi- 
lar custom at St. John's College, to which visitors are referred (see also 
Magdalen College Christmas Festivity, pp. 176-7). Facing the Colleges of 
Trinity and Balliol visitors will observe 

T. IShrimptor^ and tkm^s Book and Stationery Warehouse, where every class 
of work descriptive of Oxford, suitable to interest strangers can be purchased. 
Photographic Views of Oxford and its vicinity, portraits of Oxford DonS| 

Valke Grevi], Lord Brook (Christ Church), murdered by his servant, September, 1628. 
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Arms of the Colleges, Flags of the Boats, Guides, Maps> &c., in almost endless 
variety are kept in stock. Adjoining Trinity College stands 

BALLIOL COLLEQS, the third oldest tutorial institution in the Uni- 
versity. Historical authorities differ as to which of three Colleges the premier 
position with respect to foundation should be given. University, Mertou and 
Balliol are the three over which the bone of contention has been a matter of 
dispute (see pp. 19, 98, 99, and 166). Balliol College was founded by Sir 
John Biuliol (or Baliol) between the years 1263-9 (exact year not known), for 
the maintenance of sixteen poor scholars. Balliol was fourth in descent from 
Guy de Balliol, who accompanied William of Normaody into England at the 
Conquest, 1066. William II. (Ruf us) gave the rich lordships of Gainsforth 
and Middleton, and the forests of Mar wood and Teesdcde, Durham, to Balliol 
as a reward for his services. Sir Bernard de Balliol, son of Guy de Balliol, 
built a massive stronghold, known as Bernard Castle, in the midst of these 
estates. The Balliols were also Lords of Annandale, Dumfrieshire, Scot- 
land. The family pediksree has been traced through more than twenty 
generations from its Norman parentage and that of Malcolm Canmore, King 
of Scotland, down to the present time. Sir John was one of the most 
opulent and powerful Barons in the reign of Henry III., being a *' Kitig's 
favourite." The history of the family is one of romantic interest — '^a tale^ 
alas ! too true." Balliol was Governor of Carlisle in 1248. On the marriage 
of the Princess Margaret t^be '^Maiden of Norway"), daughter of Henry IIL, 
to Alexander III., £ang of Scotland, the guardianship of the royal pair, as 
well as that of Scotland, was entrusted to Bdliol and Ro^s of Werke. Before 
three years had passed away they were charged with abusing their trust, and 
Henry Ul. marched with his army towards Scotland to punish them ; but 
Balliol made truce and peace with the King by paying a heavy indemnity. 
Sir John de Balliol married Devorgilda (csQled by some Devorgille, Devor- 
gilla, and Devorguilda), daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, great-grand- 
&ther of Prince Fergus,- of Ireland The traditional origin of the foundation 
of Balliol College is remarkable— Balliol joined Sir Simon de Montfort (1260) 
in rebellion against the King ; but being captured, was sentenced to '^ fla- 
gellation at the doors of Durham Cathedral," a degradation escaped by- 
promising to found and sustain a collegiate society for poor Durham scholars. 
He died, almost suddenly, at Newby A^bey, near Dumfries, Scotland, 1269, 
without properly maturing his plan, charging his wife on bis death-bed to see 
it carried into effect. Devorgilda had Balliol's heart embalmed, acoording 
to the custom of the time, and placed in an ivory casket, ^* lokyt and bounde 
-with sylver bright," his body being interred near the high altar of Newby 
Abbey. The casket was kept in her own possession. Devorgilda died, in 
1289, when the casket found temporary rest in the Abbey of Sweetheart, 
I>ulce cor. Subsequently it was removed to Brabpume Church, Kent, a 
heart-shrine being especially constructed to contain the family relic, at. the 
expense of Sir William Scott, Knight- Marshal and Lord Chief-Justice of 
England, 1420-30. Sir John de Balliol, eldest son of the Founder of Balliol 
College, claimed the throne of Scotland on the death of Queen Margaret, by 
virtue of being her grandson. Margaret was the eldest daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon (a relative of Devorgilda), brother to William the Lion, 
King of Scotland. His antagonist was Robert Bruce, son of Isabella, 
second daughter of the Earl of Huntiui^don. Edward I. was appointed 
arbitrator, and decided in favour of John de Balliol, who was accordingly 
elevated to the Scottish throne in 1292. His reign was short and comfortless ; 
for, on remonstrating against the power assumed by Edward over Scotland, 

John Bider (Jesus College), author of first English and Latin Bictionarj, died November 12, 1632* 
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he was sammoDed as a vassal to England. Resenting ;this treatment, he con- 
cluded a treaty with France, which resulted in war with England. The 
Battle of Duubar decided the fate of Balliol, who delivered his crown into 
Edward's hands in 1296, and he was sent to the Tower of London with his 
aon, from which they were released at the intercession of the Pope, 1299. 
Balliol retired to his estate in Normandy, where he died in 1314. Edward 
de Balliol, his son, subsequently claimed the crown of Scotland, and recovered 
it, but held it only a short time. Dying without issue, fche Balliols became 
extinct in 1363, and the estates were inherited by the Scott family. Thus 
closed the chequered career of a line of royal blood. 

In 1282 (the tenth year of the reign of Edward 1.) Devorgilda proceeded to 
carry out the injunctions of her husband, and hired old Balliol Mall, situate 
in Horsemonger Street (now Broad Street) for the students. The name of 
Horsemonger Street was taken from the Market for horses held there, by a 
charter granted by Henry 1. to the Nunnery of St. Frideswide. It was also 
called '' Canditch'' ( Candida fossa)^ from a clear stream of water running in 
the City Moat, under the City Walls, opposite the College. The orij^inal 
statutes (still in possession of the Society) date from 1282. The seal attached 
represents the Founders kneeling, each with one hand raised, on which rest 
the College buildings. There is also another seal known, representing the 
Foundress in a dowager's habit, viz., a loose gown over her close dress, some- 
what like a man's habit (excepting the head dress), as she is represented in 
her picture on the Bodleian Library staircase. In her right hand are the 
arms of Balliol, and in her left those of Galloway. Below, on her right side, 
is an escutcheon charged with three garbs, or sheaves, '^ as being descended," 
says Wood, * * from the Earl of Chester, John the Scot, son of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, by Matilda, daughter of Ralph de Blundeville, sixth Earl of 
Chester from the Norman Conquest." On the left, an escutcheon, charged 
with two piles in point (a wedge-like figure),* borne by her ancestors, the 
Earls of Huntingdon and Northumberland, the latter being Henry, son of 
David I., King ol Scotland. The foundation also retains in its possession two 
ancient seals of the College, the old one with the figure of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, which after the Reformation was not allowed to be used, a new on© 
with the figure of St. Catherine being given in its place, on account of the 
badge of St. Catherine wheel having been connected with the Balliol family. 
In 1284 Devorgilda purchased St. Mary Hall, standing at the south-west 
comer of the present College, of John de Ewe, an opulent citizen of Oxford, 
to which she added a refectory, kitchen, &c., suitable for College buildings^ 
and named New Balliol Hall, in distinction to the first domicile, called Old 
Balliol Hall. These she conveyed to Walter de Foderingey (the first 
Principal) and the Scholars of the UoUege for ever, to the ** honour of Holy 
Trinity, the Virgin Mary, St. Catherine, aftd the whole Court of Heaven." 
This charter was confirmed by Oliver Sutton (Bishop of Lincoln) and Sir 
John de Balliol, subsequently King of Scotland. In 1303 and 1310 additional 
plots of ground were purchased from the family of Fettiplace, bounded by 
the grounds of Durham (now Trinity) College. This property consisted of 
five messuages, afterwards made into one quadrangular pile. The statutes 
granted by Edward I. remained in force until 1340, when another code super- 
seded them, prepared by Richard Aungerville, Bishop of Durham. In 1364 
a new system of laws was obtained from Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by the sanction of Pope Urban V. In 1504 Pope Julius IL 
authorised Richard Fox (Bishop of Winchester) and Roger Leyburn (Bishop 
of Carlisle) to amend the old and frame new statutes for the better govern- 

AtathoAy Shirley (HarlHaB), early traveller to Russia, Persia, and India, died bi Spain, 1635. 
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ment of the College. By these the Society was governed until the recent 
alterations made, with the sanction of Parliament, by the University Com- 
mission. In 1588 (the thirtieth year of the reign of Elizabeth) a royal 
charter was granted to the Society, under the title of *' The Masters and 
Scholars of Balliol College." Thomas Uearne, the antiquary, disputed the 
existence of the original statutes of the foundation (yet preserved), noting 
in his diary, under date of October 14, 1727, " Tis pity that the old statutes 
of Balliol College are lost, as I am told they are. I'he seal was intire some 
few years since, and on it the intire effigies of Devorgilla, the foundress, in 
the habit of a vowess. The effigy of her in the Bodleian Library is very 

Jretty, but the face of her was taken by the painter (Mr. Sulman) frona Mrs. 
enny Riggs, the greatest beauty (more than thirty years ago) in Oxford. " 
Heame mentions the second seal instead of the first, showing that his idea 
was erroneous. The Masters of Balliol have borne three different titles . The 
first two were named Procurators, viz., Hugo de HertipoU and William de 
Menyll. The date of their appointment is uncertain, but both held office 
between 1267-82, during which period the students were lodged in small 
tenements. The next Masters bore the title of Principals or Wardens, 
holding office from 1282-1343. These were eight in number, the first being 
Walter de Foderingey (1282-96) ; the last, John de Pocklyngton (1332-43). 
The title of Master took effect in 1343 : Hugh de Oorbrygge being the first 
(1343-9). John Wicliff, the translator of the Bible, was the fifth Master : 
holding office four years only (1361-5). Forty-eight Masters have been 
elected since the foundation of the College. There are two curious features 
in the constitution of Balliol—the members elect their own Master and 
appoint their own visitor. The present visitor is the Bishop of London. 
Balliol College has had many benefactors ; the first mentioned being Hugh 
de Wychenbroke, who conveyed (1294) the advowson of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
London, together with several houses in that parish to the College. He 
reserved to the Vicar of St. Lawrence one hundred shillings yearly. This 
accounts for the emblem of St. Lawrence's martyrdom — a gridiron — being 
seen in different parts of the College buildings. Among the benefactors may 
be mentioned Lady Elizabeth Periam, sister of the learned Lord Bacon, of 
Verulam ; Mrs. Jane Williams ; Miss Brakenbury, of Brighton (died February 
28, 1873), daughter of a "merchant-prince" of Manchester, who gave 
nearly half the cost of the New Front, £9,100 (the whole cost being £20.000), 
^' in recognition of ancient connection between the families of Balliol and 
Brakenbury." This lady spent above £100,000 on charitable institutions 
during the last ten years of her life, and left a second £100,000 to be 
devoted to similar purposes, including the endowment of three Scholarships 
at Balliol College. Sir William Felton, Sir Philip* Somervyle, Dr. Richard 
Jenkyns (Master, 1819-54), Bishop John !Robinson (London), Bishop 
Richard Kidder (Bath and Wells), Bishop John Warner (Rochester), 
John Small Esq. (ten exhibitions), Mr. Peter Blundell (Tiverton), Mr* 
Newte (Tiverton), Mr. Greaves (Ludlow), and other donors have materially 
enriched the foundation. Income of the College (University Conunissioners* 
Report), £8,463 Is. 4d.; Excess of income over expenditure, £1,245 4d. 3d. 
Master, £917 8s. 6d.; thirteen Fellows, £2,339 17s. lid. (varying from £264 
to £325) ; Scholars (32) and Exhibitioners (66), £1,606 3s. ; Senior Bursar,. 
£125. The lands aie 3,661? acres, producing annually, £4,430 18s. 5d.; 
House property, £266 5s.; Tithe-rent charges, £1,631 14s. The College 
presents to twenty benefices. Undergraduates (1878), 215; Members on 

books, 636. The master receives £300 per annum (extra) from the living of 

- — * - I 

Matthew Slade (St Alban Ball), died from apoplexy on Shotover 13 ill, December 20, 10S8. 
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Huntspill, in lieu of the right to have a living. During the last thirty years 
the College has expended above £60,000 on New Front and other buildings 
(Modern Gothic), ezdusive of Miss Brakenbury's j£9,100. In respect of 
literary distinction Balliol College leads the van. Dr. Richard Jenkyns^ 
Master, paved the way for this celebrity by the system of Open Scholar- 
ships, since which the foundation has been distinguished on the class-lists in 
excess of any other in Oxford. The examinations at matriculation are of a 
very high standard ; and undergraduates understand, as a condition, that they 
must strive for University honours. The professorial staff of the University 
is noted for the number of Balliol men attached to it. The College tutorial 
system stands foremost, and a Scholarship ranks far higher than a Scholarship- 
at any other foundation. The *'men of intellect'' who have gone from the ^ 
portal of Balliol are many in number, including : — 



Bichard, Archbishop of Annagh, 1847. 

Dr. Neville, Archbishop of York, 1464. 

Jolm Moreton, Cardinal, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1486. 

George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1611 
(see pp. 67-S). 

George Signe, Archbishop of Tuam, 1646. 

Dr. Dolben, Archbishop of York. 

Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 1868. 

Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal, March, 1875. 

Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, 1405. 

Boger Whelpdale, Bishop of Carlisle, 1419. 

WluiamGray, Bishop of Ely, 1464. 

Cuthbert Tonstall, Bishop of London, 1532. 

John Bell, Bishop of Worcester, 1539. 

George Cootes, Bishop of Chester, 1554. 

Bobert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, 1616. 

Metrophaues Critopylus,Patriarch of Alexandra, 
1626. 

Henry Tilson, Bishop of Elphino, 16S9. 

Kathaniel Conopius, Bishop of Smyrna, 16-'^1. 

Balph Brideoake, Bishop of Chichester, 1675. 

John Boblnson, Bishop of London. 

Bichard Kidder, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

John Warner. Bishop of Rochester. 

]>r. Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough. 

Pr. Mackenzie, Bishop of Durham. 

Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham. 

]>r. Douglas. Bishop of Salisbury, died 1807. 

Samuel Wudegrave, Bishop of Carlisle, 1860. 

John Coleridge Patteson, Bishop of Melanesia, 
1861 ; murdered by natives, 1871. 

Frederick Temple, Bishop of Exeter, 1869. 



George Moberley, Bishop of Salisbury, 1869 . 
Henry Hutton, Bishop of Barbados, 1870. 
C. B. Bernard, J^hop of Tuam. 
Bev. Thomas Parry, Archdeacon of Antigua. 
Very Bev. Arthur Penhryn Stanley. Dean of 

Westminster, 1861 
Bev. John Wicllflf, Master, 1861-6 (Lutterworth). 
Rev. B. Jowete, entered Balliol, 1835; elected 

Master,1870— Begins Professor of Greek,185& 
Rev. Tobias Crisp, founder of the Antinomians. 
Rev. G. R Gleig, military historian. 
Rev. Edmund Lilly, able divinity disputant. 
Dr. Adam Smith.author of '< Wealth of 14 ations." 
Humphrey, Chike of Gloucester, second Founder 

of the University Library (Bodleian). 
Prince Sootchai Bhanuwongse, Japanese. 
Lord Hiancellor Bathurst. 
John Tiftoft, Earl of Worcester, 
Lord Radstock, evangelist. 
Right Hon. Viscount Cardwell. 
Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Bight Hon. J.Ingii8,Solicitor-General, Scotland. 
Sir R. Atkyns, a Speaker to the House of Lords 
Sir B. C. Brodie, eminent physician. 
Sir William Hamilton, metaphysician. 
Kyrle, the "Man of Boss.*' 
G. J. Lockhart, editor of the " Quarterly." 
Robert Southey, poet laureate. 
Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, poet. 
Mfles Windsor, University historian. 
James West, Ilresident of Royal Society. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, antiquarian. 
G. A. Lawrence, author of " Guy Livingstone." 



The ancient front of the College, erected during the reign of Henry YI., wasr- 
taken down in 1867, and the present New Fronts with noble entrance gateway, 
built 1867-8, from designs (Mixed Gothic) by Mr. A. Waterhouse, London,, 
at the cost of £20,000. The new buildmgs include the Master's residence. 
A terrace-walk, shaded by noble elms, and enclosed by a dwarf wall (similar- 
to that yet remaining at St. John's College, formerly existed in front of Balliol 
College, but was removed in 1772. The Old City Walls (with the Moat) faced, 
the College for nearly five hundred years. The range of modem dwellings- 
now fronting the College was erected towards the end of the last century— > 
a portion, however, was destroyed by fire in 1857 (see p. 92). On the edge- 
of the City Moat, facing the entrance to the College (a few yards from the 
present gateway) Archbishop Cranmer and Bishcms Latimer and Ridley were - 
martyred (see pp. 41-3). Passing through the College portal, the Principal 
Quadrangle is entered, in which are situate the Chapel, Library, and ancient ' 
Hfdls. visitors are conducted into 



Dr. John Sibthoxpe, Professor of Botany, pbysidan, and natnnUst, horn at Oxford, 1768. 
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THE CHAPEL by a beautiful doorway, with ogee canopy. The edifice 
WM entirely rebuilt in 1856-7, partlyaa a memorial to Dr. Richard Jenkyna, 
a late esteemed Master (1819-54). Order of architecture, Lombardi-Gothia 
The alternate lines of white and red have a quaint appearance. Designed by 
Mr Butterfield. Cost, -£8,000. The interior is open and lofty. The eastern 
window is very chaste ; and the side windows have the painted glass from the 
.second Chapel (b*iilt 1620-30) inserted. Two are in the dnque-cento BtyJe, 
«ei^n of Henry VIII. , representing the principal events m the "Passion, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Christ"; two are filled with figures of samts, 
and four with subjects by Abraham Van Ligue, presented by Peter Went- 
worth Fellow, 1637. The east end is tastefully fitted up with Derbyshire 
alabaster • and an elaborate screen of stone and iron at the west end separates 
the Ante-Chapel. The brass lectern was presented by Dr. Edward Wilson 
in the reign of Charles II. The organ, by Nicholson, of Worcester, wag 
«rfic*ed in 1874 A lofty circumscribed belfry is on the north side of the 
Cha^L Dr Henry Savage (Master 1650-72), author of " BaUiolfereus," an 
interoiting account of the College history, published 1666, is buried before 
the altar-paoe. Three Chapels have been built since the College foundation. 

The Antb-'Chapbl contains several brasses and tablets in memory of 
gentlemen who have been College members. Two of the illuminated windows 
■represent the *' Conversion and Baptism of the Eunuch by St. Philip.' 

'J^HE^^LXBRARyT built at two different periods : the western-half at the 

cost of Dr Thomas Chase (Master 1412-23) ; the eastern-half about 1480, by 

4he benefaction of Robert Abdy tMaster 1477-94) aided by Dr. Grey, Bishop 

. of Ely and Treasurer of England. Entirely refitted 1792. The first Library 

►vas erected on the site occupied until recently as the original Common Room. 

The Library- windows were at one time beautifully embellished by armorial 

ibearinm figures of saints, Ac, but the misdirected zeal of the thoughtless 

^Puritans caused their-destruction. The Library excels in illuminated MSS., 

rare and early-printed Bibles, political tracts, classics, &c. There is aJso 

an extremely valuable deed, the record of the bestowal of a College living 

npon John Wicliff ; and the original statutes and seals of the College. 

Three flails have been erected since the foundation of BallioL The FvnA 
about 1387 the tenth year of the reign of Richard II., who granted a patent 
for the enlargement of the College ; the iJecoiui in the reign of Henry VL, 
. ctrca 1430-40, still retaining its ancient character, and now used as an addi- 
tional Library The Third or "Stxa HaU was completed in 1876, and opened 
. January 16, i877, a grand banquet being given, i^ceeding into the 
Second Quadrangle and Fellows Gardens, visitors ascend a flight of thirty 

THE NEW HALL, a magnificent apartment (fireproof), 90ft. by 36ft. 
Geometrical-Uothio architecture. Designed by Mr. Waterhouse. Erected of 
Bath and Tisbury stone. The oak roof is a fine specimen of craftsmanship, 

Uie principals being four-centred, vertical tracery filling the spaces between 
the constructive lines. The corbels supporting the principals are exquisitely 
carved with the arms of various benefactors. A gallery is at the western end, 

* aonroached from the Ante-Hall. The Hall is lighted by a series of thirteen 
^ee-liffht traceried windows and a four-light window at the east-end. The 
windows at each end of the high-table and east window are emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of benefiictors, including those of Sir John de Balliol 
and DevoMilda, his consort ; Dukes of Bedford and Westminster ; Marquesses 

- of Landsdowne and Londonderry ; Earls of Airlie, Camperdown, Uonougli. 

Jowph epenoe, FwfeWof of Hoden Hiitoqr, (Word, aoddemidlydfBWiied, ITW. 
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more, Elgin, Jersey, and Morley ; Yiscounts Cardwell and Middleton ; Arch- 
bishop Taitf Canterbury) ; Bishops Temple (Exeter) and Moberly (Salisbury) ; 
Deans Stanley (Westminster) and Scott (Rochester — Master 1854-70), &c. 
The artist was Mr. John Metcalfe, Hampstead, London. The basement of 
the Hall has apartments occupied as Common Boom, Lecture Boom, Chemical 
Laboratory, Kitchen, and offices. Cost of new buildings, £30,000. Return- 
ing into Broad Streetj visitors will note other portions of the College. 
Adjoining the Master's residence are the Fisher Buildings, erected 1769, on 
the site of St. Margaret's Hall, at the cost (£3,000) of Bev. Henry Fisher, a 
Fellow, Vicar of Bero Begis, Dorsetshire. On the northern front is the in- 
scription, as directed by Mr. Fisher — **Verbum non amplius— Fisher." The 
design was by Mr. Henry Keene, architect of the BadclifiTe Observatory. The 
Fisher Buildings were restored 1877. Attention is directed to the 

IRON CROSS in the centre of the road at the top of Broad Street, facing the 
Master's residence. By luany citizens this Cross is supposed to mark the spot 
on which Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer ezpiat.ed their alleged heresy in 
1555-6 ; but several disputes as to the exact spot have occurred between 
local antiquarians, some of whom maintain that it was lower down Broad 
Street, When the ground was excavated a few years since a quantity of 
wood-ashes came to light, and portions of two stakes. (An extended 
account of the martyrdom of the three prelates appears on pp. 41-3. Other 
information pertaining to the event is also given under the heads of St. 
Michael's Church, St. Mary-the- Virgin Church, Ashmolean Museum, St. 
Mary 'Magdalen Church, and the Martyrs' Memorial.) Proceeding with the 
inspection of the auxiliary portions of Balliol College-"-facing Magdalen 
Church is another range of building, known as the '* Bristol extension" 
(erected 1825), containing twelve sets of rooms. Mr, George Basevi furnished 
the design. In 1855 a third extension was made, adjoining the Bristol 
Building (facing Beaumont Street). It has a gateway-tower, and the 
exterior resembles those erected in the north of England during the middle 
ages. Mr. Salvin was the architect. In 1876-7 another extension was made 
to the north, so that the whole College has been nearly rebuilt, and greatly 
enlarged. In 1742 Such a course was proposed, but not carried out ; and a 
sketch of the projected buildings appeared in the " Oxford Almanack" of that 
year. Still to linger over the associations of the foundation — Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, fourth son of Henry IV., brother to Henry VT, and 
second Founder of the Bodleian Library (see p. 30) studied within the portals 
of BallioL Humphrey acted as Protector of England during the regency of 
Henry VI. , and was strangled by the Eong's orders, 1447, and interred in 
St. Alban's Abbey, Herts. The following epitaph (translated) was placed on 
his tomb : — 

" SACfRED TO THX MEMOBT OF THE BEST OF HEN. 

Whence his rich Library at Oxford placed. 
Her ample Schools with sacred influence 

graced, 
Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile. 
Both to herself, her King, and country vile ; 
Who scarce allowed his bones this spot of 

land; 
Yet, spite of envy, shall his glory stand." 



" Interred within this consecrated ground 
Lies he whom Henry his protector found ; 
Good Humphrey, Gloucester's Buke, who 

well could spy 
Praud couched within the blind imposCbr's 

eye. 
His country's light and state's revered support, 
Who peace and rising learning deigned to 

court: 



The tomb faced the entrance of he Abbey's south door, and bore the ducal 
coronet, and the combined arms of England and France. There were several 
statuettes in niches, but others were void, the ornamentation being destroyed. 
A strong iron grating protected the remaining figures. The body of 

Sobert Hitchcock executed at Oxford for murder, March 9, 1778. 
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Hamphrey was diBooyered entire in 1703, in a vault under the chanceL Its 

preservation for so many years was due to a strong embalming preparation 

oom posed of aromatics and spirits. When exposed the flesh rapidly wasted 

away. A few years since some bones were usually exhibited to strangers as 

those of '^ Good Duke Humphrey.'' The allusion to the blind impostor's eye 

in the epitaph has reference to a piece of deceit on the part ei an alleged 

blind man, whose hypocrisy the Duke detected. David Gurick and Quin, 

the comedians, visited the shrine of Humphrey in 1765, and were shown the 

embalmed remains, which produced Gamck's renowned j^u d!t8:pr%t^ known 

as '^ Qain's Soliloquy,*' and touching upon Quin's failing — a desire to '^ fare 

sumptuously every dav." It was written after dinner, when Quin was jocosely 

lamenting the waste of such aromatic embalm on a dead body. It is worth 

recapitulation :— 

'* A plague on Egypt's arts I say— ** Let me embalm this flesh of mine 

lead 



XmtMklm the dead I On senseleis elaj 

Uoh winei and spices waste 1 
like sturgeon, or like brawn, shall I, 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which I can never taste. 



With turtle fat aud Bordeaux wine, 
And spoil the Egyptian trade. 

Then Humphrey's Duke more happy I ! 

Embalmed allre, old Quin shall lie 
A nwmmy ready made." 



Dr. Adam Smith (author of ''An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations," first published, 1771), bom at Kirkaldy, called the 
*' Lang Toun," Fifeshire, Scotland, June 5, 1723, entered Balliol College about 
1740, as one of the Snell Exhibitioners. He attained great distinction, and 
his works form part of the classics of England. The place of Smith's 
sepulture is known to few. A French Mnani made a pilgrinlage to Edinburgh 
on purpose to visit the tomb of the famed philosopher. He was astonished to 
find no national memorial to him. He enquired at a bookseller's in the town 
as to where Smith was buried, and received for reply, '* There are lots of 
Smiths buried in Edinburgh." Nothing daunted, he still pursued his object, 
and at last was informed that he was buried in the Canongate churchyard. 
He discovered the grave under the window of a workman's dwelling adjoining 
the churchyard, marked by a plain stone, and bearing the following 
inscription : — 

*' Here are deposited the remains of Adam Smith, author of the ' Theory of Bf oral Sentiments,' 
and ' Wealth of Nations.' He was bom 5th June, 1723, and he died 17th July, 1790." 

The grave was completely neglected, surrounded by a rude iron railing, 
having no access, not covered with wreaths and irnmorteUes, as would have 
been the case in France, but with broken dishes and oyster shells, which the 
weeds (growing in abundance) only partially concealed. The pilgrim was 
amazed, and said, ''Is it thus that in Scotland they honour the greatest of 
Scots ?" The traditions of Balliol must be left. Opposite the west front of 
the College stands 

St. Mary- Magdalen Church, situated between' two thoroughfares. 
The original edifice is supposed to have been built before the Conquest. The 
Church originally formed part of Sir Robert D'Oyley's grant from William the 
Conqueror. Sir Robert presented it to the College of St. George, in the 
precincts of Oxford Castle. Transferred (^129), with St. George's College, to 
Osney Abbey, by Robert D'Oy ley's son. The Canons of St Frideswide 
disputed the donation, but it was confirmed by a papal bull. Henry 
VIIT. presented it, at the dissolution of Osney Abbey (1542), to Christ Church, 
which still retains the patronage. The original north and south aisles were 
built at the expense of Bishop Hugo, of Lincoln (St. Hugo of Burgundy), 
drca lld4. He was a native of Grenoble, and brought to England by Henry 
n., because of his sanctity and superior learning. His memory was so much 

WilUam Hyde executed at Oxford for bui^lary, March 24, 1779. 
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Tevered in Oxford that the bells of the Church were always rung on St. 
Hugh's Day. The last item in the Church accounts for this practice occurs 
in 1562. The nave was also rebuilt in the time of Bishop Hugh, and again 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The tower was rebuilt in the same reign 
(between 1611-31) with some of the old materials brought from Bewley 
Abbey. The south aisle was rebuilt in the reign of Edward II., and a 
portion of it called ** Our Lady's Chapel," dedicated in honour of "Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel." There was a distinct entrance to this Chapel from the 
churchj^ard by steps, the floor being raised on account of the crypt beneath. 
The north aisle was fitted up by the Lady Devorgilda, wife of the Founder of 
Balliol College, about 1280. It was used as an oratory for the students o£ 
Balliol, and called ''St. Catherine's Chapel." In 1293 the students removed 
to their own Chapel provided in connection with the College. The parapet 
of open trefoil work of the south front dates from 1335, and was carefully 
restored by Mr. Blore. In 1552, the fifth year of Edward VI., eight taber- 
nacles, standing over the altars were sold out of the Church, with the altars 
also. Wood says the altars were set up again in Queen Mary's reign. The 
Church has been restored at several periods, notably in 1826, when the 
galleries were erected ; in 1840-2, when a handsome marble screen, the 
Martyrs' Memorial Aisle, and two richly painted windows, were added ; and 
in 1875, when the weeitern galleries were removed and the tower arch thrown 
open. The great bell dates from 1562, four smaller bells 1626, 1681, and 
1710, and another was added in 1875, making a peal' of six. The statue 
of Mkry Magdalen in a small niche on the western side is considered a chef- 
d^auvre of sculpture. The Jewel Chest (curiously carved oak), in which 
were placed the plate and other ornaments used in the Roman Catholic 
services, is still preserved in the vestry. In 1541 the first organ was removed. 
The present organ, built by Davis, was purchased by subscription, 1830. It 
has sixteen stops and an octave of pedals. The ancient font is remarkably 
elegant. Two illuminated windows were painted by Wailes (Newcastle), 
1834. The east window in the south wall represents '^ Simeon taking our 
Saviour in* his arms." The west window has been recently replaced, the 
design being by Dean Liddell, of Christ Church. The subject of the south- 
east window is "Our Lord between the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen.'* 
In the middle window of the south aisle are seven medallions of Butch glass. 

The Martyrs' Memorial Aisle, or North Aisle, was added 1840-2, by 
public subscription, as a memorial of the martyred prelates, Cranmer, Bidley, 
and Latimer, who were burnt, as previously narrated ^see pp. 41-3), within 
two hundred yards of the spot. The cost of the aisle and the Martyrs* 
Memorial adjoining was about £8,000. The aisle is divided into two parts, 
one for divine service, the other for historical commemoration. In the latter 
portion is placed 

The Door of the Cell of the Bocardo Prison, in which the martyrs 
were confined previous to the Oxford **Auto-de-F^." It was the gift of Mr. 
Alderman Fletcher. The Martyrs' Memorial Aisle was designed by Sir G. G. 
Scott and Mr. Moffat, and erected by Mr. Kirk, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. The 
acts and sufferings of the " noble three" are commemorated on the exterior of 
the aisle by heraldic and other devices. The arms of Latimer, Ridley, 
Cranmer are ^portrayed on the sunk panels of the second storeys of the 
buttresses. The three pelicans were the arms of Cranmer, for which three 
-cranes were substituted (1543) by Henry VIIT. They are emblems of 
Cranmer's devotion to his children— Henry telling him that "these birds 
should signify to him that he ought to be ready, as the pelican was, to shed 

' ' ' 1^ 

Bichitrd Wells executed at Oxford for horse st^Uiog, August 80, 1780. 
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iti blood for its young ones, brooght up in the faith of ChriBt ;" the King 

adding, in his ooane manner, " For yon are like to be tasted, if yon stand to 

your taokling at length." The comioe has a boss of foliage, bearing the 

initials, *' T. C.*' On one side \a the right hand, which the Archbishop thrust 

into the flame, excUiming, '' This hand hath offended." On the other side 

is an open Bible. Bishop Ridley's initials, " N. R.," are at the east end of 

the cornice, with a firebrand and crozier on one side, and a chalice on the 

other, with ears of wheat and the fruit of the vine, expressive of his farewell 

address to the parish of Heme, Kent, in which he said, '* I must acknowledge 

me to be thy debtor for the doctrine of the Lord's Supper." The initiaJs of 

Bishop Latimer, *' H. L.," are at the west end of the cornice, with a crown 

of thorns and a crown of glory, interlaced, on one side, and a pahn of victory 

laid crosswise over a firebrand on the other. The aisle was opened for divine 

service, Mav 19, 1842, a sermon being preached by the late Bishop of 

Chichester (Or. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, Principal of Brasenose College, 

1822-42). There are several entries in the Church books of poor wanderers 

taking shelter in the Church porch, recognised by law as being the refuge of 

the friendless and homeless. In a MS. preserved in the Bodleian Library, 

entitled '' Historia Aurea," is an account of Balph, a priest, who was chief 

Pather at this Church, 1286. He committed a deadly sin ; and the MS. 

relates that, whilst celebrating High Mass, he was suddenly struck senseless 

by an angel, whom he beheld descending from heaven. The angel snatched 

the sacred elements from his grasp, and left him to recover. Coming to 

himself, he confessed his sin to the clerk, and was ordered to do a certain 

penance. He had proof ever after until his death of the angel's visit, being 

afflicted with palsy of the head. Dr. Thomas Nowell, Principal of St. Maiy 

Hall, was Curate in 1766, and preached violently against the spread of 

Methodism. On the third Sunday in August, 1823, the Bev. C. Atterbury, 

senior student of Christ Church, preached a sermon in the Church &om the 

text, '^ Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die, and not live." During the 

ensuing week he was thrown from the box of a Birmingham coach, which he 

was driving, and killed on the spot. Prophetic sermon ! In 1844 the £ev. 

Aston Coffin was vicar. He seceeded to Kome, and became the head of the 

Clapham Bedemptorist Fathers, ^ear the east end of the south aisle is s 

marble slab in memory of Dr. Holmes, Dean of Winchester, died 1805. He 

was the editor of the Septuagint. His widow died in 1846, aged 103. When 

tiie Church was restored in 1875 several peculiar epitaphs were brought to 

light, among which was the following to Mrs. Baylie, wife of the Rev. JRichard 

Baylie, D.D. (President of St. John's College, 1632-48) :— 

"To Posterity. In memory of that excellent Matron, Mn. Elizabeth Baylie, Wife ef the 
Beverend and Most Worthy Bichard Baylie, D.D., Dean of Sarum ; and President of St. John-the- 
Baptivt College; daughter to Dr. John Robinson, Archdeacon of Nottingham; Niece to that 
glorious Martyr and Asserter of the Church of England. Dr. William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose great example and grave precepts she carefully followed, continuing a true daughter 
of the Church of England when it was under persecution, Loyal to a Sovereign when he could not 
g:lTe her protection. Charitable to the poor when sacrilege had devoured her children's bread, but 
she daUy prayed for it, and it was daily supplied. She was a great instance of prudence in the 
government of her f amilv, piety in the education of her children, gravity in her conversation, and 
obedience in her behaviour to her husband, with whom she lived, in all conjogal affection, 
torty-one years. He went before her July the 27th, 1667 ; she followed, September the 29th, 1668, 
to that place where there is neither marrying ner giving in marriage." 

Cn a hrass in the north wall, near the door, is the following : — 

*' Pray for the soul of PhiUppa Caxston, widow, which died 20th September, A.i>. 1514. On her 
soul Ood take mercL" 

In the pavement at the end of the north aisle is a brass, 8ft. in length, in 
memory of Baker Morrell, solicitor, died April 8, 1854, aged 74. It represents 

Thomas Haddon condemned^to death for robbing Oxford mall, ZxJa, 1782. 
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liim in hk robesj under an elaborate canopy, enamelled in scarlet and purple. 
The Church of St Maiy-Magdalen is a vioarage of the annual value of £145. 
Service on Sunday at 11 a.m. and 3 and 7 p.m. Population of the parish, 
about 2,800. It forms with All Saints' parisn the Central Ward of the Citv. 
The peculiar ground-plan of the edifice renders the breadth (north to soutn) 
greater than &e length (east to west). A few paces from the Church (on the 
opposite side) at the comer of Beaumont Street, visitors will observe the 

Bandolph Hotel, a noble pile of building (Modem Gothic architecture), 
erected 1864. Cost, £18,000. Half-way down Beaumont Street (corner of 
St. John Street) on the right hand side, was formerly 

Beaumont Palace, built by Henry I. Henry first resided in the Palace 
during the Feast of the Passover, 1130. It was repaired by Henry II. and 
Henry III. The Palace was without the City, and the King entered it 
in a peculiar manner, that he might avoid the ** Curse of St. Fride8wide,"a 
tradition having reference to the persecution of Frideswide by Algar, King of 
Mercia , who desired her in marriage. For this he was cursed by the virgin, and 
fitruck blind by lightning (see p. 151). Henry II. resided at Beaumont Palace 
during the greater portion of his reign, and used to visit Fair Rosamond at God- 
stow and Woodstock. Richard CoBur-de-Lion (the " Lion-hearted") and Prince 
John ("Lackland," proclaimed King of Ireland at Oxford,. 1177) were bom 
at Beaumont Palace ; and it was granted by Edward II. in fulfilment of a 
TOW made in the panic of the battle of Bannock bum, to the Carmelite Friars, 
who occupied it until 1541. The ruins of the Palace were purchased by Mr. 
Sdmund PoweU, of Sandford-on-Thames, who had it nearly all demolished, 
and sold the materials. The refectory alone remained, which formed a refuge 
for beggars. This was taken down in 1635, and the stone used in Archbishop 
Laud's Quadrangle, St. John's College. The last trace of the Palace was 
removed in 1830, on the making of Beaumont Street. The opening up of 
Beaumont Street, and the front of Worcester College, was carried out according 
to conditions made by the authorities of Worcester with the foundation of 
St. John's, when the latter College wished to return Sir J. Nichols to Parlia- 
ment. At the north comer of Beaumont Street and St. Giles's Street, 
opposite the Randolph Hotel, stand the 

TTNIVBBSITY GALLERIES and TAYLOR BUILDINGS, 
commenced 1841, completed 1849, from designs by C. R. Cockerell, Esq., 
B.A., D.C.L. (bom April 27, 1788 ; died September 17, 1863). The buildings 
were eredted by Baker and Son, Lambeth, London. Cost, £49,373. Style 
cf architecture, Grecian- Ionic, taken from the Temple of Apollo Epicurus, 
BasssB, near Phygalia. This Temple was situated at the south-western angle 
of the province of Arcadia, Greece ; and built (according to Pausanias) by 
Phygalus, about 430 years before the Christian era. Ictimus, architect of 
the Temple, died in 429 B.c.; and the building emanating from his fertile 
l)rain may be classed among the most important of architectural remains in 
Oreece. Mr. Cockerell visited the locality in 1812, accompanied by Mr. 
Haller. The remains of the building were excavated, its richness being 
previously unknown. The dimensions were found to be 125ft. by 57ft. The 
marble roof was TjeautifuUy polished. The exterior was Doric. The interior 
included columns of the style adopted by Mr. Cockerell in the building under 
notice. 

THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, facing Beaumont Street, contain 
a splendid series of art treasures, and consist of a centre and two wings, 240fi;. 
f>y 102ft. , faced with Whitby stone, with a spacious forecourt raised upon a 
terrace (similar to an Italian garden), to give elevation to the building. An 

Thomas Haddon hnng himself in the condemned cell, Oxford, July 16, 1782. 
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elegant portico fonni the oeDtre, a figure of Apollo aurmonnting the 
pediment. Four attached Grecian-Ionic columns, having blocks of entabla- 
ture and vases, shown in profile, stand on the side of each wing. The 
Galleries were erected from a legacy of £1,000 bequeathed by Dr. Francia 
Randolph, President of St. Alban Hall (1759-96), *< for erecting a building 
for the reception of the Pomfret Statutes, belonging to the University of 
Oxford, and for paintings, engravings, and other curiosities which may 
occasionally be left to that learned body." The University gave a large sum 
to this bequest, thus adding to the munificence of Dr. Eiondolph. Three 
Curators manage the Galleiies, which are in cbar^ of a resident Keeper, who 
has a salary of £160 per annum. Annual University Grant, £326 Is. 3d. 
They are open daily without fee throughout the year, except a few weeks in the 
Long Vacation, when they are closed for cleaning. The hours are between 
twelve and four o'clock to Members of the University and friends introduced 
by them. On Thursdays no introduction is required. The original drawings 
of Baffael and Michael Angelo are preserved in a Fireproof Gallery, and there 
are also many rare and beautiful specimens of paintings by eminent masters, 
including a collection of drawings, by Turner, presented by J. Buskin, Esq.,. 
Slade Professor of Art, and the successful competitor for the Newdigate Prize 
Poem, '^Salsette and Elephanta," 1839. The Chantrey and Westmacott 
models and Pomfret marbles are in the Galleries. SpeiJcing of the Raffael 
and Angelo collections, Balph Waldo Emerson, the American essayist, says, in 
his '* English Traits,** ** My friend. Dr. J., gave me the following anecdote : 
—In Sir Thomas Lawrence's Collection, at London, were the collections of 
Baffael and Michael Angelo. This inestimable prize was offered to Oxford 
University (upon the lefusal of the Government to become the purchaser)' 
for £7,000. The offer was accepted ; and the committee charged with the 
affair had collected £3,000, when, among other friends, they called upon Lord 
Eldon. Instead of £100, he surprised them by putting his name down for 
£3,000. They told him they could now very easily raise the remainder. 
* No,* he said, ' your men have probably already contributed all they can. 
spare ; I can as well give the rest.' He withdrew his cheque for £3,000, and 
wrote £4,000. I saw the whole collections in 1848." The characteristics of 
Angelo and Baffael are thus described : — 



" Angelo ifl like a hurricane from heaven 
That tears up oaks like withies, and scatters 

forth 
Its living thunderbolts ; while Baffael 
Is like a zephyr stealing o'er the face 
Of heated nature in the dusky even ; 
It soothes you into caira to look at him : 



Or one is like the music-march of life. 

Grand in its fulness and stateliness, 

Or roll of battle to the wavenng troops ; 

The other like a lady's serenade. 

Where sweetest music woos the listening 

air. 
And dies in softest cadence far away." 



The entrance into the Galleries is from Beaumont Street. Proceeding into- 
the Hall, visitors will observe portraits of Dr. Randolph (whose donation 
towards the building has been mentioned) and the Earl and Countess of Pom- 
fret (by Bardwell, 1754). The Countess Pomfret presented the Marbles, &c., 
bearing the family name, to the University in 1755, also bequeathing £1,000 
towar(£i a receptacle for their preservation. By a provision in her will she 
desired to be buried at Oxford. The Pomfret Marbles were brought from 
Easton Neston (the seat of the Earl of Pomfret), and were at first placed in 
the Clarendon Building, Broad Street, but removed to the University 
Galleries on their completion. The buildings comprise on the ground-floor 
a Sculpture Gallery , 180ft. by 28ft., and an extra wing (at right angles), 90ft. 
by 28ft.; on the first floor (beside an ante-room) a Fireproof Oaflery^ 70ft. by 
28ft.; and a Pictv/re OaUery, 100ft. by 28ft., and height 28ft. The basement 

Daniel Cato executed at Oxford for murder, March 8, 1784. 
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storey contains rooms for the Fomfret Marbles, a School of Art (in connection 
with South Kensington), and the Keeper's residence. The Chantrey Models 
are in two portions of the Galleries. AmoDg the valuable treasures preserved 
in the Galleries are the following :— 

XII. of Sweden, by Schroeder; Sir Walter 
Scott, by Colvin Smith ; Flora Macdonald, by 
Allan Banuay ; Sir Godfrey KneUer (painter), 
by himself; Martin Weichmann (painter), by 
himself ; Isaac Fuller (painter), by himself, 
supposed whilst intoxicated : John Taylor 
fpainter), by himself ; Eobert Walker (painter), 
by himself ; Thomas Gainsborough, Raffaei 
and Aembrandt (painters) ; Sir John Hawkins 
(died 1596) ; Sir John Chardin ; Sir John Oxen- 
stein ; General Van Tromp (1626) ; Countess of 
Bedford : Lady Betty Paulett, by Mytens ; 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, by Fenny ; Charles, Duke 
of Grafton, by Sir J oshua B^ynolds ; Sir Martin 
Frobisher, celebrated navigator ; Columbus, 
by Holbein ; Sir John Thornhill, by Hogarth ; 
Garrick, the comedian, as Abel Drugger, by 
Battoni, painted at Aome in 1746 ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Hall, by Zoffany ; Admiral and Miss 
Keppel, by Sir Joshua B«ynolds ; Marquis of 
Gronby (horseback), engraved ; head of White, 
a noted pavior, by Sir Joshua Beynolds, a 
study for his Upolino ; heads of SS. Andrew 
and Paul ; and many others. 



The Castellani Collection of Fictile 
Vases, replete with magnificent productions 
of the potter's art. 

The Gliambers-HaU Colleotion, pre- 
sented March, 1855, embracing an extensive and 
valuable series of original drawings and etch- 
ings by Raffaei, above two hundred by Rem- 
brandt; one hundred by Ustade; eighty by 
Claude Loraine ; specimens of Canaletti, Con- 
stable, Albert Durer, Gnardi, Hogarth, Paul 
Potter, Reade, Reynulds, Rubens, Teniers, the 
Yanderveldes (father and son), Vandyke, 
Leonardo de la Vinci, Wilson, and Zoffany ; a 
portrait of Chambers-Hall by Linnell ; a port- 
folio of original sketches in water-colours by 
the donor and his brother, principally scenes in 
the east, and on the continent; Greek and 
Etruscan terra-cottas and sculptures, and many 
other i^ems. 

The Chantrey Collection (presented by 
Lady Chantrey) is alone worth a visit to Oxford. 
The Collection is divided into portions— in the 
west wing of the ground-floor and in the base- 
ment, with the principal portion of the Pomfret 
Marbles. It embraces the most beautiful of 
the talented sculptor's models, and includes 
the celebrated monuments to the two daughters 
of the Rev. W. Robinson, B.C.L., Brasenose 
College (Prebendary of lichfltfld). and Mr. Wild- 
man ; Lady Frederica Stanhope and child. Lady 
Bradford, Lady Louisa Russell, Mrs Jordan, 
Miss Boulton (Great Tew Church, Oxfordshire) ; 
Bishops Barrington, Bathurst, Heber. and 
Ryder; George III. and George JV. ; Dean 
Cyril Jackson, Christ Church; J Northcote, 
R.A.; D. P. Watts, Esq., and several others. 

The Collection of Paintings Includes 
''Christ's First Appearance to His Disciples," 
by Jordeans ; ** Christ Mocked," by Toniers ; 
« Moses Striking the Rock," by Jordeans ; 
" The Extacy of St. Augustine" (chiaro-oscuro), 
by Vandyke; "The Family of Darius before 
Alexander the Great, after the Battle of I«8us, 
B.C. 333," by Antonio Bellucci ; *• The Village 
Surgeon," by Teniers (a gem) ; " Storm m 
Haeriem Meer," by John Parcelles ; " Romish 
Peasant robbed of Fruit by Boys," by Frank 
Hals ; " Calshot CosUa. Isle of Wight in the 
distance," by C. B. Scott, M.A. ; " Death of 
Addison," by Reynolds, jun. (this picture bears 
the following inscription—" When he found his 
life near its end, he directed the young Lord 
Warwick to be called, whom he desired with 
great tenderness to hear his last injunction, 
telling hiiD, ' I have sent for yon, to see how a 
Christian can die"); "Piazza del Popoln, 
Rome," by Canaletti: "The Enraged Musi- 
cian" and others by Hogarth ; landscapes by 
Teniers, Bowles, Oldfleld, Lord Harcourt, Sir 
G. Beaumont, and many others. There is also 
a valuable triptych by Fra Anffelico, having In 
the centre the " Virgin and Child," surmounted 
by angels, and on the folding doors " SS. Peter 
and Paul." 

The Colleotion of Portraits, very ex- 
ten8ive,lncludes Frederick I. of Prussia, Charles 



The Fox-Strangeways' Colleotion, 
presented 1850, by the Hon. W. Fox-Strange- 
ways, consisting of specimens of forty early 
and rare Florentine masters, including Simona 
Memmi, 1286 ; Masaccio. 1401 ; Granacci, 
1430 ; Benozzo Gozzoli, 1450 ; Lorenzi di Credi, 
1452 : Bronzino, 1640 : Andrea del Sarto, Ber- 
nardo da Sienna, Correggio, Fra Angelico, 
Fratellini, Ghirlandago,Giotto.Lucca Signorelll, 
Palaiuolo, Pesilla, Peselli, Philippino Idppi, 
Roos, Spinello Aretino, Taddeo Gaddi, Ver< 
occhio, d;c. 

The Qnise Collection (presented) em- 
braces many valuable specimens of well-known 
masters. 

The Penrose Colleotion, bequeathed 
1861, by the Rev. T. Penrose, D.C.L., Fellow of 
New College, embracing twenty-flve valuable 
paintings by the following eminent masters— 
Calcott, Caravaggio, Champagne, De Keisar, 
D'Orsay, Gainsborough, Hogarth, TiOcatelli, 
Loutherbourg, Morland, Opie, Ostade, Panini. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Teniers, J. M. W. 
Turner, Van Stry, Wilson, Wyck, Ac. 

The Fomti-et Statues (numbering 136) 
and a portion of the Chantrey Busts are 
in the basement. Among the PomfreU may be 
mentioned— Hercules choking a Lion, Scipio 
Africanus or Demosthenes, Beasts devouring 
Men, statue oi Judith, a Sea Lion, a Sleeping 
Cupid ; busts of Apollo, Faura, Faunus, Henry 
VIII., Niobe, Venus de Medicis; a Roman 
Repast ; Triumph of Amphitryon: Sarcophagus, 
a young Satyr, Soldiers fighting, Herculean 
Games ; several busts of men and women ; Dogs 
and Boar ; a variety of Roman monuments ; 
statues of Antonius. Archimedes, Bacchus.Caius 
Marius, Caroilla, Clio, Diana, Flora, Hymen, 
Hercules, Judith, Julia, Jupiter, Leda, Mel- 
pomene, Minerva, Venus, and many othen. 
The Chantrey Busts include Queens Adelaide 
and Victoria ; Archbishop Sumner, Canterbury ; 



Giles Freeman executed at Oxford for highway robbery, March 80, 1784. 



3«i RAFFAEL'S CARTOONS— THE NINE MUSES. 
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The Ruskin Scbool op Dkawino is attached to the Oftlleries. Fouoded 
and endowed ia 1872 by John Rnskin, Eaq., M, A., Student of Chriat Church, 
Slade ProfrMor of Art, with the sum of £6,000 (see pp. 115-6). Mr. Rnikia 
John Pttce encnted ■( Oxlord lor rebbety, Maich 7. 178C 
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also presented two costly cabinets of the finest examples of modem masterSy 
secured to the University by a deed of trust, vested in the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Slade Professor (as official trustees), H.B.H. Prince Leopold, the 
Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Acland, and the Rev. H. O. Coxe, Bodleian 
Librarian. Visitors may inspect the School on Mondays and Thursdays from 
two till four, and on Wednesdays and Saturdays from twelve till four— the 
days and hours can, however, be altered at discretion of the governing board. 
During class-hours visitors can be admitted on application to the Master. 

THE TAYLOR BUILDINGS face St. Giles's Street. Erected in 
accordance with the desire of Sir Robert Taylor (bom in London, 1714\ 
knight, architect, and sculptor, Surveyor to the Admiralty, Bank of England, 
Foundling and Greenwich Hospitals, &c. Died 1788, leaving a considerable 
sum of money to ** the Chancellor and Scholars of the University of Oxford, 
and thbir successors, for the purpose of applying the interest and produce 
thereof in the purchase of freehold land within the jurisdiction of the said 
University, for the erection of a proper edifice therein, and for establishing a 
foundation, for the teaching and improving the European Languages in such 
manner as should from time to time be approved by the said Chancellor and 
Scholars in Convocation assembled." The bequest did not take effect until 
1835, owing to certain contingencies. The entrance to the Taylor Buildings 
is adorned with four detached Ionic columns, with blocks of entablature over 
each, bearing elegantly sculptured figures personifying the European 
Languages — German, French, Italian, and Spanish. The bosses are engraved 
with the names of eminent literary men. The buildings contain six Lecture 
and Class Rooms, spacious Librar}' (40ft. square), and Superintendent's 
residence. A Prof essorship of Modem European Languages has been attached 
to the foundation, in order that the stipulations of Sir R Taylor might be 
fully carried out. Teacherships and Scholarships have also been established. 
A bequest was left by the Earl of Ilchester (William Thomas Home) in order 
that the Polish and other Slavonic languages might be studied. The institu- 
tion has teachers of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish languages, and 
four scholars. Nine Curators have the direction of the institution. 

The Principal Lecture Room is beautifully decorated — the ceiling being 
in soft tints, the centre piece light blue, with a gold star, and the wreath 
cream colour, etched in gold. The upper part of the wall above the cornice 
is torquoise-blue and panels in gold, with paintings from Parthenon frieze. 
The cornice is stone colour with gold band and brown enrichment. The wall 
beneath the cornice is a rich Indian red, and the dado green, with honey- 
supkle in buff. The pilasters are cream colour and the mouldings in gold. 
The basement gold with green wreaths. The University arms are on the 
panels, and there are paintings from the different objects which the buildings 
contain. The valuable Finch Collection^ rich in Greek and Latin Classics, and 
Italian literature, is in a separate room. The building is open between the 
hours of eleven and five o'clock during the year, with the exception of five 
weeks, viz., from August 16 to September 14, and from Christmas Eye to 
January 2. Members of the University have free admission, and resident 
Members are allowed to take books out from the Library., subject to the 
rules. The leading periodicals of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain lie upon 
the tables. Librarian's salary, £150 a-year. Nearly opposite the Taylor 
Buildings is the 

MARTYRS' MEMORIAL (Modern Gothic architecture), erected 1841, 
from designs by Sir George Gilbert Scott (died March 27, 1878) and Mr. 
Moffatt. Cost, about £5,000. The first storey of the Memorial is 21ft. Tin. ; 

MilAB Ward executed at Oxford for robbeiy at Mac^dalen College, March 27, 1786. 
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seoond storey, 20ft; third storey, 13ft. 2in.; from the crocketed parapet to 

the top of finial cross, lift. llin. ; platform, 6ft. 4io. Total height, 73ft. It 

resembles the Eleanor Cross at Waltham, and is in remembrance of 

C^rammer, Ridley, and Latimer, martyred near this spot, on October 16, 1555, 

and March 21, 1556. The stone of the Memorial is crystalized magnesian 

limestone, from Mansfield Woodhouse Qaarry, Nottinghamshire. Dr. 

Plumptre, Master of University College, 1836-70 (died November 21, 1870),. 

laid tae foundation of the Memorial, May 19, 1841. The statues in the 

second storey are of Caen stone^ from Normandy. The sculptor was Henry 

Weeks, Esq., principal sculptor m Chantr3y*B studio, on the recommendation 

of Chantrey. The statue of Cranmer is on the north side, bearing on its 

left forearm the edition of the Holy Bible, dated May, 1541, the year that 

witnessed the peremptory circulation of the Bible in every parish in England. 

Ridley's statue is on the south side (facing Commarket Street), having ita 

hands firmly clasped together, representing the strength of his faith and the 

firmness of the confession he made a few hours before his martyrdom : '^ I 

believe in the Holy Catholic, or Universal Church, which is the Communion 

of Saints, the House of God, the City of God, the Spouse of Christ, the pillar 

and stay of the Truth. I believe in the rule of this Church, which is the 

Word of God." Latimer's statue is on the east (facing Balliol College). His 

arms are crossed over his breast, and he appears stooping under the burden 

of fourscore years. His face is self-possessed, firm, and submissive. And he 

was so ; for he remarked to his judge, " I pray you to be good to an old man. 

Disputation requireth a good memory, and mine is marvellously weakened, 

and never the better, I wis, for the prison. The Popish doctrine hath erred, 

and doth err. There is no mention of any eating but spiritually. The 

Romish Church begot, the error of transubstantiation." The following 

inscription is on the north side of the Memorial : — 

** To the Glory of God. and in grateful commemoration of His serrants, Thomas Cranmer, 
Nicholas Bidley, Hngh Latimer, Prelates of the Church of England, who, near this spot, 
yielded their bodies to be burned, bearing witness to the Sacred Truths which they had 
affirmed and maintained against the errors of the Church of Eome, and rejoicing ttiat 
to them it was given not only to believe in Christ, but also to suffer for his sake, this 
monument was erected by public subscription, in the year of our liord God, 1841." 

The Bev. J. Keble, in forcible verse, derives a lesson from their martyrdom : 



" These are they 
Who armed themselves with prayer, and boldly 

tried 
Wisdom's untrodflen steeps, and won their way, 
God's Word their lamp. His f pirit was their 

guide. 
These would not spare their lives for fear or 

ruth; 



Therefore their God was with them, and the 

glare 
Of their death-fires still lights the land to 

truth, 
To show what might is in a martyr's prayer. 
Head and rejoice ; yet humbly— for our strife 
Is perilous lUce theirs : for death or life." 



An extended account of the martyrdom of the prelates is given on pp. 41-3 ; 
and additional notes under St. Michael's Church (p. 135), St. Mary-the- Virgin 
Church (p. 195), Ashmolean Museum (p. 217), BaliiOl College (p. 257), and 
St. Mary-Magdalen Church Cp. 259) . 

In St. Giles's Street is held annually — a ''relic of other times" — the large 

Business and Pleasure Fair of St. Giles, either on the first or 
second Monday and Tuesday in September, according to the falling of the 
first' of the month, viz., should the^ra* fall on Saimdatfy the Fair is held on 
the 3rd and 4th of September ; if the first happens on Sunday, the Fair takes 
place on the 9th and 30th. It is extensively patronised — ^the " holiday of 
the season." The space occupied extends irom St. Mary-Magdalen Church 
to St. Giles's Church, in triple rows of stalls. 

From the Martyrs' Memorial, visitors proceed (right-hand) to 

John and BiShard Cox and John Grace executed at Oxford for sheep stealing, March 27, 1786. 
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ST. JOHN - THE - BAPTIST COLLEGE, founded by Sir Thomas 
White, in the the reign of Queen Mary, May 1, 1555 (the year of Latimer and 
Bidley's martyrdom^ "for divinity, philosophy, and the arts, to the praise 
and honour of God, the Virgin Mary, and St. John-the-Baptist,*' for a Presi- 
dent and three graduate scholars. The property was purchased from Christ 
Church, by Sir Thomas White, May 25, 1555, and possession taken on June 1. 
St. John's stands on the site of a previous foundation, known as 
. St. Bernard's College, established by Archbishop Chichele, 1436, and 
opened March 20, 1437, for the Cistercian Monks, nine months before he 
founded All Souls' College (December 14, 1437). St. Bernard's College was 
instituted by royal charter, ** in honour of the most glorious Virgin Mary and 
St. Bernard," in the reign of Henry VI. fsee pp. 29-30). The Cistercians had 
no endowment, being supported by the abbeys of the order, and governed by 
a Prior, who was amenable to the University. St. Bernard's Uollege was dis- 
solved by Henry VIIL, on the suppression of monastic institutions, and 
granted by the King to Christ Church, who disposed of it to Sir Thomas 
White, as mentioned. The first President of St. John's College was Alex- 
ander Belsire, B.D., Canon of Christ Church, appointed May 29, 1555, and 
who died July 15, 1567. He was interred in Long Handborough Church, 
Oxfordshire (nine miles north-west of Oxford), with the following epitaph 
on his toihb : — 

" That thou art now, the same was I ; | Live so, that when thon hence dost wend, 

And ^ou likewise shall suer die. | Thou mayest have blysse that hath no end." 

A second charter was bestowed on the foundation in 1557, which opened th© 
College to the study of Canon and Civil Law, and increased the foundation 
to a President, fifty Fellows and Scholars (twelve of the latter to study law), 
chaplain, organist, six singing men, eight choristers, and two sextons. In 
1577 the chaplain and choristers were discontinued. The choir was restored 
by Sir William Paddy in 1634. For some time after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth the College was virtually in the hands of the Koman Catholics, 
through the dissimulation of the Romish Presidents, "who essayed to carry- 
out the intention of the Founder — ^himself a rigid Catholic. The statutes 
provided by the Founder were in places decidedly quaint— the College being 
compared to a vineyard, requiring to be surrounded s&pihua quibusdam statu- 
iorum — hedged by statutes, in which vineyard one is to be called "Presi- 
dent ;" and directions were given that the whole of the statutes (filling a 
printed 8vo volume of 136 pp.) should be read aloud twice yearly to the 
members of the foundation ! Prayers were also to be offered for the souls of 
Joan and Avice, wives of the Founder. Sir Thomas White was bom at 
Eickmansworth, Herts, 1492. Shortly after his birth his father removed* 
to Beading — Whence the common mistake of placing St. Thomas's place of birth 
at Reading. He was apprenticed to a merchant-tailor in London. On the 
death of his father (1523), he commenced business in London for himself, and 
rapidly rose to prosperity. He attained civic honours as Sheriff of London, 
1546, and was elected Lord Mayor, 1553, during which he was knighted by 
Queen Mary for his opposition to the deluded Sir Thomas Wyatt. Sir 
Thomas was a member of the ancient Guild of Merchant Taylors (incorporated 
1466), London, and a great supporter of the school (founded in Suffolk Lane, 
Thames Street, 1561), attached to the Guild ; and it is supposed that one of 
the principal motives of Sir Thomas in founding St. John's College was ta 
provide for the advancement of youths educated in the London school, which 
IS visited annually by the President and Fellows of the College, who examine 
the upper form previously to the election of Scholars for St. John's. Five 

Thomas White executed at Oxford for robbing Blenheim Palace, Angoat 6; 1787. 
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open Scholarships and twenty-eight appropriated Scholarships are filled by 
oompeiitors from Merchant Taylors* School. Eighteen of the Scholanhips 
are tenable for life. Sir Thomas White also left a legacy of jg3,000 for the 
College use, with which Walton Manor was purchased (now laid out in 
streets, and covered with dwellings, &om which tike College will derive an 
immense revenue). The Corporations of Oxford, Bristolt Coventry, Leicester, 
&., to the number of twenty-four, received legacies, to be devoted to the 
relief of aged tradesmen, and the encouragement of young tradesmen, 
op{)re8sed for want of funds. It is traditionaUy rdated that Sir Thomas wa« 
incited by a dream to build St. John*s College, whilst he was sleeping under 
an elm tree in St Bernard's College Court ; and a tree is yet pointed out 
opposite the President's lodgings as a descendant of the original tree. A 
Bunilar tradition Sa attached to Gloucester EEall (now Worcester College), which 
it is said Sir Thomas White purchased through a vision (see Worcester 
College, p. 292, for account of St. Thomas \^te*s connection with that 
society.) Sir Thomas White died at Oxford, February 1 1, 1566, aged seventy- 
four, and was interred in the Chapel of his College, a funeral oration being 
delivered by Dr. Edmund Campion, the noted Jesuitical conspirator, who was 
executed for treason, 1581. Henry Walpole wrote a poem on Campion's 
death, entitled ''One Generation of a Norfolk House," in which the Romish 
proclivities and misdeeds of the Norfolk, family were exposed. Yalenger, a 
printer, issued the poem, for the publishing of which he was fined £100, and 
oondemned to lose his ears ; and for writing it Henry Walpole was compelled 
to make his escape from the country ; and when, twelve years afterwards, he 
ventured to return, he was hung, drawn, and quartered on a charge of high 
treason, at York, April 17, 1595. The work was reissued in May, 1877. St. 
John's College has also had many munificent benefactors in addition to Sir 
Thomas White, including Sir William Paddy, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, who left £2,800 in 1634, for eight singing men and four 
•choristers, for the repair of the organ, books for the Library, <&c. He also 
bequeathed his copyhold estate near Woodstock for the Librarian's salary. 
Archbishop Laud, President for ten years (1611-21), who was executed, on 
Tower Hill, London, January 10, 1644, aged seventy-one, erected the 
Second Quadrangle, gave a large sum towards the Library, and left £500 by 
will. Archbishop Juxon, President for eleven years (1621-32), devised £7,000 
to the foundation. William Juxon or Juxton, was bom at Cbichestery 
Sussex, 1582. Doubts have been cast as to the place of his birth— some 
writers stating that he was bom at Alboume, in the same county. He 
resided at a mansion called ''Alboume Place," near Hurstpierpoint, Sussex ; 
«nd from this fact the error probably arose. It is only necessary to refer to 
the books of St. John's College, in which Juxon -registered himself as 
^< William Juxon, President, bom at Chichester." Juxon was a devoted 
^herent to Charles I., and attended that monarch during his last moments 
on the scaffold. Charles's mysterious phrase, *' RememW !" addressed to 
■Juxon on the scafibld, has never been satisfactorily solved. Archbishop 
■Juxon crowned Charles U. in 1660 (see St. Giles's Church, p. 287, for other 
incidents in Juxon's career). Dr. Juxon was educated at Merchant Taylors' 
School, and entered St. John's College. Elected a Fellow (1598) at the age of 
eighteen. In 1609 he was Vicar of St. Giles's Church, Oxford ; President of 
St. John's, 1621 ; Vice-Chancellor of the University, 1626 ; Dean of Wor- 
oester, 1632 ; Clerk of His Majesty's Closet, 1632 ; Bishop of London, 1633 ; 
Lord High Treasurer, 1636 ; and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
4ied June 4, 1663, aged eighty. His body was embalmed, conveyed to 

duurlM Wyatt executed at Oxford for bank robbery, Avgutt 6, 1787. 
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Oxford, laid in state in the Divinity School, and afterwards buried in St. 
John's College Chapel, on July 4. Should visitors desire to know more con- 
cerning this prelate of the English Church, they are referred' to the '' Memoirs 
of Archbishop Juxon and his Times," by the Bev. W. H. Marah, Vicar of 
Little Compton, near Banbury, of which village Juxon at one period held the 
living. Dr. WilHam Holmes, eighteenth President (1728-48), was a munificent 
benefactor, bequeathing £13,000, to which Mrs. Holmes added £2,000. Dr. 
Eawlinson (died 1756), Founder of the Anglo-Saxon Professorship, devised 
estates in Warwiduhire and Essex, several houses in London, and a quantity 
of books, coins, and antiquities to the College. 

Income of the College (University Commissioners' Report), £22,030 3s.; 
President, £1,853 ; value of Fellowships, nearly £10,000— thus divided :— 
Senior Fellow, £460 ; Junior Fellows, £205 and £130 ; Tutorships, £362. 
Thirty-four benefices are attached to the College. Number of Undergradu- 
ates (1878), 111 ; Members on books, 479. Among the eminent men matricu- 
lating at St. John's have been (the dates given are those when they were 
elevated to the position mentioned) :— 

Bev. J. A. Fessey, Secretary to Punjaub OoTt. 
Uev. Canon Miller, Vicar of Greenwich. 
Bev. Dr. Hayman, late Master of Bugby SchooL 
Edmund Campion, a noted Jesuit. 
Oregoiy Martin, a fugitive Bomanist. 
Francis Tresham, who betrayed the Guide Faux 

Plot 
Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, historical annalist. 
8ir J. Whitlocke, Chief Justice, King's Bench. 
Dillennius, the celebrated botanist. 
James Shirley, dramatist and poet. 
Peter Whalley, Shakesperian commentator. 
Dr. Gwinne, first Professor of Medicine. 
Dr. Edmund Calamy, noted Nonconformist. 
Sir John Silvester, Becorder of London. 
Dr. DucareU, eminent antiquary. 
Sir J. Marshan, chronologist. 
Sir Stafford Carey, Bailiff of Guernsey. 
Mr.DavidUrquhart,introducer of Turkish Bath. 



William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1633. 
'William Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury ,1600. 
Thomas Skevyington, Bishop of Bangor. 1609. 
John Chambers, first Bp. of Peterborough, 1541. 
William Lyon, Bishop of Boss, 1582. 
!Bichard Meredith, Bishop of Leighlin, 1569. 
John Buckeridge, Bishop of Bochester, 1611. 
Bowland Searchfield, Bishop of Bristol, 1619. 
Michael Boyle. Bishop of Waterford, 1619. 
Creorge Wilde, Bishop of Londonderry, 1600. 
Peter Mews, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 1672. 
William George Tozer, Bishop of Zanzibar, 

Central Africa, 1863. 
Francis B. Nixon, Bishop of Tasmania. 
Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. 
John Perin, one of the Bible translatori; 
William Killigrew, noted dramatist. 
Bobert James, distinguished physician. 
Very Bev. H. L. Mansell, Dean of St. Paul's. 

St. John's College fronts St. Giles's Street. It is the only College in the 
University having an exterior terraced walk, shaded by the foliage of the 
elm. TMs terrace dates from 1576, and was formerly enclosed by a massivo 
wall and gateway. The enclosure is 208ft. length, by 44ft. breadth. Dr. 
Ingram in his ''Memorials of Oxford," says, if this wall was removed 
altogether, *Uhe front would not lose in grandeur of effect, and the ebn 
avenue would be less ioterrupted." A similar walk once existed in front of 
Balliol College, but was removed 1772. Visitors enter the College through 

St. Bebnabd's Gateway, having a square embattled tower, with a bay 
window, flanked by canopied niches (a rehc of Chichele's foundation). In 
the upper division is a statue of St. Bernard. Over this entrance are the 
arms of the Founder, and in the spandrils of the arch are shields of the arms 
of Charles I. (north side), and of Sir Thomas White and Archbishop Laud 
(south side). In the interior are the arms of the See of Winchester and Sir 
W. Oordell, Master of Rolls, who was appointed by the Founder visitor for 
life. Tourists are now in the 

FiBST QuADBANGLs (St. Bebnabd's), in which are situate the Hall, 
Chapel, IQtohen, Common Room, and apartments for the President^ 
Fellows, and members of the foundation. The north, south, and west sidea 
are remnants of St. Bernard's College. The east side (fronting the gateway) 
was added forty-two years (1597) after the re-foundation by Sir Thos. White. 

Charles Smith and Thomas Smith executed at Oxford for horse stealing, 17S7 and 1788. 
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THB HALL (north side) is first entered, a handsome well-proportioned 
room, modernised from the refrectory of 8t. Bernard. The arched roof is 
partioolarly fine ; and the soreen of Portland stone, together with the varie- 
gated marble ohimney piece, are worthy attention. There are numerous 
portraits in the Hall, amongst which may be enumerated a fuU length (over 
entrance) of George III., in his coronation robes, by Ramsay, presented to 
the CollM^e (1779) oy Diana, Countess-Dowager of Lichfield, relict of George 
Henry, Earl of Lichfield, D.C.L. , a member of the foundation, and Chancellor 
of the University, 1762-72 ; Sir Thomas White, Founder (full-length) in 
aldermanio dress, presented by T. Bowney, Esq., 1692 ; Archbishops Juxon 
and Laud ; Henry Hudson (1603), navigator, who discovered Hudson's Bay ; 
Sir W. Paddv (1600), physician to James I. ; Archdeacon Waple, B. D. 
(Taunton) ; Sir John Nichol D.C.L., F.RS., Fellow of the College ; Sir 
James Eyre; Dr. Charles WoodrolSe, D.C.L. ; Dr. Rawlioson, Founder of 
the Anglo-Saxon Professorship ; Dr. Scott, antiquairy ; William Gibbons, 
M.D. ; John Case, M.D. ; Dr. John Buckeridge, President, 1605-11, Biahop 
of Elv and Worcester ; Peter Mews (or Meaux), President, 1667-73 ; Biakop 
of Win^ester, and Bath, and Wells ; Dr. William Holmes, President, 1728- 
48 ; Mrs. Holmes, &c. Above the fireplace is a curious representation of St 
John-the-Baptist, stained in scagliola, by Lambert Gorius, presented by Dr. 
Duncan, 1759. The Hall has been the scene of several festivities, including 
a curious observance, formerly carried out with ceremonial, known as the 

(Skdzivxw Jtta0iittc zxit '^xHLt-Witt |gaj jjestihitie^. The 

Christmas Masques of St. John's were cleverly written, each bearing different 
oomic titles. The final one (1627) was called " The Christmas Prince,'* the 
production of Dr. Griffin Higgs, bom 1589, at South Stoke, near Wallingford, 
Oxon. By reason of proficiency in scholarship he was named the '* Flower of 
St. John's," and was elected a Fellow ; subsequently becoming ambassador 
from Charles I. at the Ha^ue, Chaplain to the Queen of Bohemia (sister of 
Charles I.), and Dean of Lidifield. His Masque had the subsidiary titles of 
^'A True and Faithful Account of the Rising and Falling of the most magnifi> 
<5ent and renowned Thomas Tooker, by the favour of Fortune, Prince of Alba 
Fortunata, Lord of St. John's, High Kegent of the Hall, Duke of St. Giles, 
Marquis of Magdalen, Landgrave of the Orove, Count Palatine of the 
Cloisters, Chief Baylive of Beaumont, High Ruler of Rome, Master of the 
Manor of Walton, Governor of Gloucester Green, Sole Commander of all 
Tilts, Tournaments, and Triumphs, and Superintendent of all Solemnities 
whatever." The titles of Landgrave of the Grove and High Ruler of Borne 
referred to two pieces of land belonging to the College at the north part of the 
City. This Masque was printed in a volume, and described as containing 
" The whole of Plays, Speeches, and Verses, written, read, and performed at 
the last Christmas Masque of St. John's." The Thoms Tooker referred to 
was a Fellow of " most excellent fancy and infinite jest," and was styled 
"Master of the Christmas Revels at St. John's." Tooker succeeded to a 
Prebendaryship at Bristol. Dr. Higgs, author of the Masque, was ejected 
from his Deanery during the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and retired to 
his birthplace, where he died in 1659, being interred in tlie porch of the 
Church. The following epitaph (now obliterated) was placed over his grave ; — 



€1 



Time's a thought to think upon, 



Thous^ht's Time is past and quickly gone ; 
Yet Time stands here for all to see : 
Think on't and Death then, for what thou't 
hee 



The Church 1 loyd, in it I fear'd 
Within the Church to be interr'd : 
But meekly I my God implore 
A place to ly, tho' at the doore. 

" Griffin Higgs, his memento, bom 1589, died the 16th of December, 1659." 



At doome until etemite. 



Double execution at Oxford for murder, Charles Shury and John Castle, July 19, 1790. 
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'Somewhat similar ceremonials to those of St. John's are described as taking 
place at Magdalen College (pp. 176-7), Queen's College (pp. 186-6), and 
Trinity College (p. 251). The YuU Log Festivity at St. John's took place on 
Christmas Eve, when a huge log was brought into the College Hall with great 
rejoicing, and a large Yule-Candle shed its light on the festive scene. In St. 
John's JButtery is an ancient candle-sucket of stone, ornamented with a figure 
of the Holy Lamb. This was formerly used for holding the Yule-Candle 
during the twelve nights of the Christmas Festival, and was placed on the 
high table at supper. Archbishop Laud entertained Charles J. and Queen, 
Prince Rupert, the Elector Palatine, many of the nobility, and *' iJl the 
gallantry and beauty of the kingdom," at St. John's College, August 30, 1636, 
when a dramatic piece, entitled the '^ Hospital of Lovers," was performed in 
the Hall. The play was written by Mr. Wild, Fellow of the College. On 
June 12, 1834, the authorities of St. John's entertained the Duke of 
Wellington in the Hall, on the occasion of his installation as Chancellor of the 
University. The Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of Eldon, and a bevy of 
noble guests were present, including the two members for the University (Sir 
Hobert Harry Inglis, Bart, D.C.L., Christ Church, and T. G. Bucknall- 
Estcourt, Esq., D.O.L., Corpus Christi College). Four tables were lined 
with titled personages, and a gallery over the entrance was filled with ladies. 
Leaving the Hall, visitors proceed into 

THE CHAPEL, adjoining. Founded for the Cistercians of St. Bernard's 
College. Historians dififer as to the date of the consecration of the Chapel, 
some stating 1530, others that it was consecrated by Dr. King, first Bishop of 
Oxford, in 1550. The College authorities adhere to tlie latter date. It is 
supposed that divine service was previously conducted in the Hall. The 
Chapel was repaired and embellished at Sir Thomas White's expense, who 
also presented a large quantity of ornaments and vestments, which he had 
removed in the first stages of the Reformation, bestowing them upon Mr. 
Bridgeman, his sister's husband, who restored them to the College, 1602. 
These were exceedingly fine specimens of the craftsmanship of the period, and 
axe yet preserved in the Library. On the altar of the first Chapel was a 
piece of tapestry, a description of which appears under the Library, in which 
it is now deposited. The first organ was erected in 1619, and it remained 
untouched and unharmed during the Civil War, a notable circumstance, 
considering that nearly all the organs in the country were destroyed or injured 
by the Puritans. In 1678 it was removed to make room for a more noble 
instrument, by By field, which has since been improved. A costly illuminated 
window was placed in the Chapel in the reign of James I., circa, 1616, at the 
cost of £1,500, but removed in 1648, when the other windows were vandalised. 
The building was restored, from designs by Mr. Blore, in 1843, when a ceiling 
of fan-tracery replaced the previous one of plaster. The Chapel was readomed 
in 1872-3, when three memorial windows were placed to the Very Rev. H. S. 
Mansel, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, formerly Tutor of the College ; the Rev. 
Philip Wynter, D.D., thirty-four years President of St. John's ; and the Rev. 
Robert Dean, M.A., Fellow of Merton, formerly Scholar and Tutor of St. 
John's, all of whom died in 1872. The window (by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell) to the memory of Dean Mansel consists of three lights, representing 
scenes from the Old Testament. The characters in the upper compartment 
are full-length representations of Samuel, David, and Elijah. In the lower 
compartment is the Anointing of Saul by Samuel, the Death of Goliath, and 
the Assumption of Elijah. Visitors should especially note the beautiful small 

Mortuary Chapbl (thrown open) in the north-east comer — quite a gem 

Thomas Davis executed at Oxford for forgery, March 25, 1805. 
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•^built by Dr. Richard Baylie, 1662, to receive the body of hia son. CoDse- 

crated 1676. Dr. Baylie was Preaident of the College, 1632-48. In 1648, 

daring the Poritanic era, he had the office of President taken from him to 

make room for Francis Cheynell, who held the position for two years, 

succeeded by Thankful or Gracious Owen, President 1650-60. Dr. Baylie 

was, however, replaced at the Restoration (1660) and was President for seven 

years after. He became Dean of Salisbury, and died there, July 27, 1667, 

aged 8?. The Chapel is hallowed by the remains of several benefactors, 

including those of the Founder, Archbishops Juxon and Laud, Dean Holmes 

and his consort. Presidents Ralph Hutchenson (1590-1605), Levinz (1673-98), 

Delaune (1698-1728), Derham (1748-57), Sir William Paddy, &c. In the 

north wall is a beautiful marble urn, in which is deposited the heart of Dr. 

Richard Rawlinson, a distinguished and eccentric antiquary, died April 6, 

1755 aged 65, placed by his own request. It bears the following epitaph : — 

"Ubi theasuroB. Ibl cor. »lc. Kawlinson. LL.D. et Ant. S.S. Ollm hujaa CoUegii anpexioiis 
UDi ineMuruii, lu ^^^^ Commensalto. Obiit vj. Apr. M.D.CCLV." 

The translation of the sentence "Ubi theasurus, ibi cor." is "Where 
the treasure is, there is the heart," reduced from " For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." (Matt. vi. 21.) Dr. 
Rawlinson's body was interred in St. Giles's Church. It is stated that 
one of the heads of the two traitors executed in 1746, on Kennington Com- 
mon, London, is buried in his coffin. Dr. Rawlinson was one of the greatest 
book-collectors of his time (see aoconnt of his collection in the Bodleian 
Library, p. 209). The sale of his library, prints, &c., occupied sixty-eight 
days. His brother Thomas (familiarly called ** Tom Folio") was an equally 
great collector of literary curiosities. His chambers at Gray's Inn were so 
completely filled with books, that his bed was obliged to be removed into the 
passage. His library was dispersed in 1734, and Dr. Richard purchased a 
quantity of the books. The father of the Rawlinsons was Lord Mayor of 
London 1706. Dr. Rawlinson founded the Anglo-Saxon Professorship in 
the University, stipulating that St. John's College should have the first and 
every fifth appointment. Several other interesting monuments will also be 
noted on the walls. There is a stone in the floor, containing the singular 
short inscription, "Praeivit N.V. Maii 18o, 1646" (" Gone before"). The 
tradition relating to this is that the Fellow commemorated was lame, and 
was always sent as an agent in advance to the refreshment house, where many 
of the members spent their evening, and hence the sobriquet which appeara 
on his tombstone was acquired (see ** Terrae Pilius"). Anthony Wood, in hia 
MSS., notices " The Removal of the Corps of Archbishop Laud from London 
to Oxford, July 24, 1663," as follows :—'* Jan. 10, 1644— William Laud 
Archbp. of Canterbury was beheaded and his body afterwards being layed in 
a leaden coffin was buried at AUhallows, Barking, by ye Tower of London. 
After the Restoration of King Charles the II., the President and Fellows of 
S. John's ColL Oxon. consenting to have his body removed to that College 
because he had bin soe great a Benefactor, resolved on the business after the 
sepulture there of Archbishop Juxon, and that with convenience and privacy, 
the day, then or rather night being appointed wherein he should come to- 
Oxford, most of the Fellows (about sixteen or twenty in number) went to 
meet him towards Wheatley, and after they had met him about seven of the 
clock on Friday, July 24, 1663, they came into Oxford at about ten at night 
with the said number before him, and his corps laying in a horse litter on 
four wheels drawn by four horses and a coach after that. In the same 
manner they went up to St. Mary's Church, then up Cat Street, then to the 

Jamet Bannister executed ftt Oxford for wife murder, July 10, 1815. 
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bsok doors of St. John's Grove, wfaera taking his coffin out, oonTeysd it to 
the Chapel, when Mr. Oiabej, Felloir and Vice-Preeideat of thftthoiue, had 
apoke a speech they laid him inclosed in a wooden coffin, in a little vault at 
T* upper end of ye chancell hatween the Founder's and Arohbiahop Jnxon'a 
tomb. Te next day following they hung up seven streamen." 

The Kitchen adjoins the Chapel. The rooms above were built at the 
expense of Thomas Clatk, a cook, 1613, on condition that he should receivo 
the rents, Eia interest of his money, for twenty years. The gable end of the 
Kitchen (north end of College front) is quite picturesque, forming a capital 
apeciiuen of the building of the period. Seneath the Kitchen is a cellar 
luving a fine groined vault — a portion of Bt. Bernard's College. 

Thb CoUUon Booh is handsomely wainscoted, and has a fine ceiling of 
Btucco-work, by RobeTta, 1676. In an adjoining room is an excellent 
portrait of Dr. Michael Marlow, President, 1796-1828. From the First Quad- 
rangle and its buildings, visitors proceed through a vaulted passage, having a 
beautiful fan-tracery stone roof, into the 

SiccoND OH Laud's Qcadranolr, commenced 1631, and completed 1635, 
chiefly at the expense of Archbishop Laud, A portion of the stone formed 
part of Beaumont Palace. Design supplied by Inigo Jones, the celebrated 
architect. The ea<t and west sides have an elegant Doric Colonnade, with 
sixteen pillars of solid Bletchington marble. Surrounding each pillar are busti 
mpiesenting the ''Christian and Cardinal Yirtues." In the centre of each 
is a handsome Doric portico, with lonio pillars, charged with profuse embel- 
lishment ; above which are niches containing bronze statues of Charles I. and 
Queen Henrietta Maria (his consort), cast by Francis Fanelli, a. native of 
Florence, Italy. The cost of each was £200. In Uawlinson'a MSS. it is 
related that, during the Civil War, these statues were rpmoved. and ordered 
to be sold ; hut, through ignorance, the sale was not effected, because they 
were not solid. Charles I. contributed two hundred tons of timber ftanx. 
Shotover and Stow Forests towards the buildings of the Quadrangle. In 
this Quadrangle is situate 

THE LIBRARY, comprising two handsome apartmeniB. The first room 
was erected in 1696, being furnished with books, MSS., and windows by 
various members of the foundation. The second room was added in 1631, 
by Laud's munificence. At the upper end is a portrait of Laud, \)f 
Vandyke, arms of the Founder of the Merchant Taylors' Company, arms <n 
several benefactors to the Library fund, and a portrait of the Founder. In 
a window on the right hand are the arms of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
beautifully executed. A quantity of tho material of which the Library was 
built oame from the ruins of Beaumont Palace. There are several rare 
Tolumes and curiosities m the Library, amongst which ai 
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Thi old ALTAR-PixcK OF Tapbstky, used | Caxton'8 Chauckh, the only perfect one 
in the second Chapel of the College, taken in existence. 
downini84S, representing "Christ and the ' Miniaturk Portraits of Charles i. 



Disciples at Emmaus." B7 a freak of fancy, 
the artist portrayed in the faces of the 
flgnres portraits of the Pope and the Kings 
of France and Spain. 

AMasNT Missals, beantlfolly illuminated. 

Portrait of Charlbs I., having the whole 
Book of Psalms written in the lines of the 
face, and on the hairs of the head. Many of 
the words may be read by the aid of a strong 
magnifying-glass. but the damp, which acci- 
dentally spoilt some portion of the plctnre, 
has obliterated many of the phrases of David's 
muse. When Charles II. was at Oxford, he 



AND QUEIN, beautifully painted. 

Bicu Embroidered Cope, of the reign of 
Philip and Mary. 

Valuable Old Cope (fragments) on whicli 
the "Cxnciflxion of Christ" was worked. 

Two Curious Old Bannsiu«>, in crimson 
silk, of Queen Mary's reign, with figures of 
St. John-the-Baptist and Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and the arms of tho 
3Ierchant Taylors. 

Earl of Essex's (V7a1ter D'fiverenx) 
Funeral Sermon, preached in Wales, and 
printed in Old English type. There is a large 



begged this relic of the Fenows,and offered to i family genealogy of the family before it 

gtve them anything they might ask in return. I The Sermon consists of three or four sheets, 

Tliey reluctantly yielded, not wishing to be 1 and bears the autograph of Robert, Earl of 



adverse to the royal desire. " And now what 
will yon hare ?" asked the King. '*The portrait 
back again, if it please your majesty." was 
the rejoinder. Charles laughingly gratified 
their desire, having offered anything in 



Essex, nearne, the antiquary, regarded 
this as a wonderful curiosity, stating that 
in 17G8 Mr. Murray, of London, gave £lO 
for a copy of It, thinking, even then, that he 
had secured a prize. 



return. i The Tragedy of Ctrus, King of Persia, 

Curious PAIHTINGs on Copper (supposed i MS., by Dr.Oregory Martin, a Bomauist. and 

to be by Carlo Dolci) of Christ, the Virgin member of the College, who designed a plot 

Mary, and Twelve Apostles. ' to murder Queen Elizabeth, 1683 (see p.49). 

The ''Ozoniensis Academia," of 1749, notes several other curiosities not 
in existence at the present time, which would not be exacMy interesting in a 
Library of modem days. For instance, there was a ''flea, one inch long, 
fettered by a silver chain of thirty links ;" some ** Virginian spiders, with 
bodies as large as nutmegs ;" an ** unicorn's horn, very curiously turbinated ;" 
an •• annular tooth of a rabbit," &c. Leaving the Library and re-entering 
the Quadrangle, visitors are conducted by another elegant passage way, with 
a fan tracery ceiling, into 

TSE Gardens, some of the most tastefully-arranged in the University 
'(once divided into two Gardens, separated by a wall), which were improved 
by " Capability" Brown and Kepton in the eighteenth century. They 
occupy an area of about three acres, and are celebrated for fine horse- 
chestnut trees and variegated flower-beds. Fine views of St. John's Library, 
VTadham College, Trinity College, and the Parks avenue are obtained from 
here. The larger part was purchased by Sir Thomas White, and they were 
enclosed at the expense of Edward Sprot, Fellow, 1(512-13. In the 
** Foreijs^ner's Companion," by Salmon, published 1748, the Gardens are 
described as ^' large and well laid out ;" and it continues, '^ In the first the 
walks are planted with Dutch elms (stunted pollards), and the walls covered 
with evergreens. The inward Garden has everything almost that can render 
^uch a place agreeable : as a terrace, a iwrnnt^ a wilderness, and well- contrived 
arbours ; but, notwithstanding this, is much more admired by strangers than 
the other. The outer Garden is become the general rendezvous of gentlemen 
and ladies every Sunday evening in summer. Here we have an opportunity 
of seeing the whole University together almost, as well as the better sort of 
townsmen and ladies who seldom fail at making their appearance here at the 
»ame time, unless the weather prevents them." From this eulogistic 
description visitors might infer that the Gardens were on those evenings 
Lilliputian Show Sundays. This custom at the present time is honoured in 
the breach rather than in the observance. Trinity College Gardens were 
aimilarly described in the same work. Salmon published (1743) a work 
entitled "The Present State of the University of Oxford." Dr. Ingram 

- William James and Henry Pittaway executed at Oxford for murder, August 1, 1821. 
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observes that Salmon **had the credit of producing the first Pocket* 
Companion or Guide." In this he accused the editor of the "London 
Magazine," and others, of plagiarism, and yet he copied the principal part of 
'* The Present State," &c., from Dr. Ayliffe's History. Dr. Ayliiffe was 
expelled the University because his volumes were deemed so untrustworthy 
(see p. 94). There is a fine specimen of the Wellingtonia Oigantea in the 
Gardens. During the period of the Civil War and Commonwealth there were 
many exciting scenes enacted in Oxford — troops marching to and from the 
city day by day, either to take part in conflict or to defend Alma Mater. In 
"Lady Fanshawe's Memoirs" (not published, however, until 1829) is the 
following incident respecting St. John's College Gardens. Recovering from 
illness in May, 1645, and visiting Oxford, her ladyship says : — **I went to 
walk, or at least to sit in the air, being very weak, in the Garden of St. John's 
College, and there, with my good father, communicated my joy (the birth of 
a.n infant), who took great pleasure to hear of my husband's good success, and 
likewise of my journey to him ; we, all of my household being present, heard 
drums beat in the highway, under the Garden wall. My father asked me if I 
would go up upon the mount to see the soldiers march, for it was Sir Charles 
Lee's company of foot, an acquaintance of ours. I said * Yes,' and went up, 
leaning my back to a tree that grew on the fnount. The commander, seeing 
us there, in compliment, gave us a volley of shot ; and, one of their muskets 
feeing loaded, shot a brace of bullets not two inches above my head, as I 
leaned to the tree, for which mercy and deliverance I praise God." The high- 
way alluded to was undoubtedly the Parks Koad, leading past Wadham 
College, the troops entering Oxford by a small postern, known as Smith Gate, 
mear the Clarendon Building, Broad Street. The thoroughfare was afterwards 
made private, by posts being placed across the road, and so continued for 
nearly two hundred years. In 1870 there was a contest between the city and 
Wadham College authorities as to the right of way. The posts were forcibly 
displaced, but the question was amicably settled. The mount spoken of by 
Lady Fanshawe was alluded to by Salmon, in his Guide to Oxford, entitled 
the ** Foreigner's Companion," published 1748 (see p. 274). 

Departing from St. John's College, a few reminiscenses of some of the 
luminaries of the foundation will form a fitting conclusion. Francis Tresham 
dndicted the letter to Lord Monteagle, betraying the Plot of Guido Faux. 
Tresham was taken to the Tower of London, where it is related he was 
poisoned as a reward ! His head was cut off after death, and placed with those 
•of the other conspirators. The death of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Chancellor of the University (1616), was prophesied to take place on April 10, 
1630, by Thomas Hall, of Gloucester Hall, an eminent astrologer. The truth 
may be doubted, but the Earl died on the day mentioned. James Shirley 
<1 594-1666) was one of • * the roll of great writers whose works form a distinct 
■era in our dramatic literature," He was ** the most noted dramatic poet of 
his time" (Wood), and prolific in his emanations, no less than nineteen 
'Comedies, six tragedies, four or five tragedy-comedies, four masques (besides 
•co-operating in the production of many others), several volumes of poems. 
And an ** English and Latin Grammar" (1651), " the rules composed in English, 
and Latin verse, for the greater delight and benefit of the learners," &c.^ 
•resulting from his labours. The greater proportion of his comedies, 
tragedies, and masques were performed publicly, royalty many times 
patronising the representations. Among the comedies may be mentioned 
" The Wedding" (1629) ; "Love's Tricks" (1631) ; " Bird in a Cage" (1633), 
dedicated to William Prynne (Oriel College), at that time a prisoner for high 

^ohn Gibbs>and Geors^ Lay executed at Oxford for arson aad highway robbery, March 19, 182a 



are shirley, the prolific dramatist. 

miideineftnour ; the ''Witty Fair One** (1633), in which occurs the 8ong» 

koown M '< Love's Hae and Cry/' picturing the charms of a '* ladye-love,**— 

'* In LoT»*8 nana, yea are eharged herelqr 
To make a ipeed j hoe and 07 
After a fkoe, who t'other daj 
Came and stole m j heart awaj. 
Tor jonr dlreotlona, in brief, 
These are the beat marke to know the thief : 



Her hair a net of beams would proye 
Strong enongh to captire Jove ; 
Haying the eagle, her clear brow 
■ add of 



lilies, married to the rose, 
Have made her cheek a nuptial bed 
Her lips betray their virgin r«d, 
As if they only blushed for this. 
That they one another kiss ; 
But observe, besides the rest. 
Yon shall know this felon best 
Ihr her tongue ; for if your ear 
Shall once a heavenly music hear, 
Such as neither gods nor men 
But from that voice shall hear again. 
That, that is she ; oh, take her t'ye ; 
Koue can rock heaven iisleep but she. 



Is a comely field of snow ; 
A sparkling eye, so pure, so gray. 
As when ft smnes it needs no day ; 
Ivory dwelleth on her nose ; 

Shirley's tragedies embraced << The Tray tor** (1633), <<Maid*s Revenge** (1639), 

** Love's Cruelty*' (1640), "The Cardinal" (1652), '* The Politician" (1655), 

^. His masque, *' The Triumph of Peace," was represented before Charles 

I. and Queen Henrietta, in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, by the 

members of the Inns of Court, February 3, 1633, and was deservedly popular, 

being "printed several times within the compass of one year" ^Wood). The 

three other masques were *' Contention for Honour and Riches" (1633), 

** Triumph of Beauty," and " Cupid and Death" (1659). In 1660 he produced 

^'Honona and Mammon," the scene of which was Now Troy. It was 

''represented by younc]r gentlemen of quality, at a private entertainment of 

some persons of honour" CWood). Attached to this play was " The Contention 

of Ajax and Ulysses for the Armour of Achilles." It iucluded a solemn 

funeral song, the "Equality of the Grave." a great favourite of Charles II., 

containing the oft-quoted lines : — ** Only the actions of the just," &c., — 



<( 



The glories of our birth and state 



Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate. 
Death lays his icy hand ou kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Mnst tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

'* Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strons nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still ; 



Early or 'ate 

They stoop to fate. 
And must give np their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captires, creep to death. 

" The garlands wither on your brow : 

Then bonst no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust." 



Shirley was bom (Wood sa3rs, " did make his first entry on the stage of 
this transitory world' ) near old Newgate Market, London, in 1594, and was 
educated at Merchant Taylors' School, entering St. John's College, under the 
presidency of Dr. William Laud (Archbishop). He left Oxford without 
*' passing the Schools," proceedint^ to Cambridge, where he took his degrees, 
and became a clergyman at St. Alban's, Herts. Subsequently he 'verted to 
the Romish Church, becoming a schoolmaster. Shirley's vicissitudes were 
severe, but ultimately he became servant to Queen Henrietta and a play- 
writer. The close of his life is thus chronicled by Antony Wood — * *At length, 
after Mr. Shirley had lived to the age of seventy-two years, at least, in various 
conditions, and had seen much of the world, he, with his second wife, Frances, 
were driven, by the dismal conflagration that happened in London an. 1666, 
from their habitation near to Fleet Street, into the parish of St. Giles'^-in-the- 
Fields, in Middlesex, where, being in a manner overcome with aSrightments, 
disconsolations, and other miseries, occasioned by thai fire and their losses, 
they both died within the compass of a natural day ; whereupon their bodies 
were buried in one grave, in the yard belonging to the said Church of St. 
Giles's, on the 29th of October, 1666." 

Thomas Clay executed at Oxford for morder March 5, 1886— Kalabergo, see p. 65. 
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Captain Hudson (after whom the Hudson Bay settlement was named), the 
Arckc explorer, left England for his first voyage to Greenland and the North 
Pole, in the '^ Hopewell," May 1, 1607, sighting Greenland on June 13, among 
'the first that ever burst into the silent sea," returning to England by 
Davis's Strait, anchoring in the Thames, Sepfcember 15. He made another 
voyage the following year. Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the distinguished African 
traveller, who returned to England, January, 1878, after discovering and 
traversing the unknown course of the river Congo, which he proposes to name 
the " Livingstone") introduced the following notes in his work (**How 1 Found 
Livin^tone") of a visit to a graduate of St. John's, then in Central Africa— 
Dr. W. G. Tozer, Missionary Bishop, Zanzibar : — ** In a great tall house, with 
a certain grandeur of vastness about it, topped with the queerest of all steeples, 
situated on Shangani Point, Bishop Tozer, his dieciples, his choristers, and 
his flock, have found excellent quarters. The Bishop, who styles himself 
* Missionary Bishop of Central Africa,' is one of the politest men I ever knew. 
I believe he is called the * lighting parson' — a plagiaristic appellation when 
bestowed on him, since Dr. Livingstone first received it from the Duke of 
Wellington. Bishop Tozer, however, is said to have fought an insolent rowdy 
on his way to Church ; and, after punishing him at a boxing match, ofiered 
to punish his companions, one after another, in the same way, which offer was 
refused. This feat of pugilism by Bishop Tozer converted these wolves into 
lambs, and won for him the title of Bishop, and the happy sinecure he holds." 
The late Rev. Frank Burgess, B.D. (matriculated 1835, died July, 1875), at 
one time Vicar of Fyfield, Berks, and a Fellow of St. John's, became famed 
by his repartee to Bishop Wilberforce's ill-timed remark. Being a sportsman 
to the backbone, and a bold rider after hounds, he did not quite suit the 
Bishop, who was trying hard to root out the old style of horsey parsons from 
the diocese. " Hunting was secular, worldly, if not absolutely devilish," he 
once remarked. The Rev. Frank Burgess took a different view of his respon- 
sibilities. In point of fact, he was as keen a lover of horseflesh and tield 
sports as the late Parson King, alias Launde. This predilection, as a matter 
of course, brought him into downright collision with episcopal authority. 
** Mr. Burgess," quoth the saponaceous Bishop, at a clerical gathering, ** I 
must protest against your appearing in tha hunting-field. It is inconsistent 
with your position as a Vicar of a parish." ** My lord," replied Mr. Burgess, 
nettled at being thus taken to task, ''I don't admit that hunting is worse 
than dancing, and I see, by the papers, that your lordship was present at the 
Queen's last ball." ** Yes," rejoined the Bishop, ** I was ; but then I was 
never in the same room with the dancers." " Precisely my case," retorted 
Mr. Burgess coolly, '^ I ride such abominable screws, that I am never iu the 
same field with the hounds ! " The arrow went straight to the mark. Mr. 
Burgess subsequently accepted the valuable living of Winterbome, and settled 
down to clerical duties. 

The Very Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, who died suddenly, July 31, 1871, matriculated at St. John's College 
from Merchant Taylor's School in 1839, being elected to a Foundation 
Scholarship. He was born at his father's parsonage, Cosgrove, Northampton- 
shire, October G, 1820. By diligent study he obtained a double first-class in 
honours, Easter Term, 1843, taking his B.A. degree, and was elected Fellow 
and Tutor of the College. The \^X>. degree was taken in 1854. The Dean 
was a frequent speaker at the meetings of the Union Society, Oxford, holding 
a front rank among rising orators. Previous to his entering College he 
published a volume of poems (1839) entitled "The Demon of the Winds.'* 

Charles Morley executed at Oxford for murder, March 23, 1840-~Aiutin and Soberts, pp. 66, 67. 
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In 1858 he was appointed Hampton Lecturer, producing his famous discourses 
on the *' Limit of Keligious Thought," a courageous attempt to solve the 
difficidties in reconciling reason and revelation. Large congregations 
Attended the sermons, and they have passed through several editions. In 
1859 he was chosen Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, and Select Preacher to the University, 1800. Eight years subse- 
<]^uently be was presented to the chair of the Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History (a Canonry of Christ Cnurch being attached), by Mr. Disraeli 
('now Earl Beaconstield), on his retirement from o£&ce. The talent of Deaa 
Hansel shone brightly in epigram, his productions being pointed and pungent. 
Two examples will sufficiently illustrate this peculiar power. When the 
question was on the Ux'pis some few years since at Oxford respecting the 
increase of fees for degrees by incorporation from Trinity College, Dublin, 
the Dean solved the question by epigram : — 

'** When Alma Mater her kind heart enlarges, I What safer rule can guide the accountant's pen 
Charges her graduates, ffradtuitea her eftarges, \ Than that of dUmbUng fees to Dublin men !" 

The second was on the late Archdeacon Olerke, during Oxford election, 1865 : 



** When the versatile Bishop of Oxford's famed 

city 
Saw the name of the chairman of Hardy's 

committee. 
Said Samuel (from Samson a metaphor 

taken), 
* They plough with my heifer, that is, my 

Arcndeacon !' 



" But when Samuel himself leaves his friends 

in the lurch, 
To vote with the foes of the State and the 

Church, 
We see with regret, and the spectacle shocks 

one, 
That Dissenters can plough with Episcopal 

Oxon r 



Mr. David Urquhart, the introducer of the now well known and appreciated 
Turkish Bath, was a member of St. John*s College, but, like Dr. Johnson, left 
without taking a degree. He entered the diplomatic service, becoming secretary 
to the British Embassy at Constantinople. He was bom in 1805, and re- 
prest^nted Stafford, as a Conservative, in the House of Commons, 1847- 52. 
Mr. Urquhart was the author of works on politics, &c. He died at Nice, 1876. 

From St. John's College, visitors continue their route up St. Giles's Street, 
and, passing through the Lamb and Flag Inn yard, arrive at the 

UNIVBBSITY MUSEUM, a model institution, having one of the 
most complete and comprehensive collections in the world. Dr. H. W. 
Acland, Physician to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales, Regius and Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, speaks as follows of the objects of the institution 
in his valuable little book, "The Oxford Museum" — ^^ Firntly, to give the 
learner a general view of the planet on which he lives—of its constituent 
parts, and of the relations which it occupies as a world among worlds ; and, 
-^ecortdlyy to enable him to study, in the most complete and scientific 
manner, any detailed portion which his powers qualify him to grasp.'* 
The great laws of the universe find their explanation in the Astronomicial, 
Experimental Physic, and Mathematical departments ; the structure of the 
planet Earth is demonstrated by Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy ; the 
ilife of the globe by Anatomical, Physiological, and Zoological divisions ; 
whilst other special departments are devoted to Medicine and Disease, the 
latter having a capital Pathological Museum, an instrument-room, provided 
with every requisite for diagnosis, and a small laboratory. The scheme to 
unite the various collections in Oxford, illustrating the several cognate 
Natural Sciences, and to combine them in an institution, which it was 
•desirable should he established, with work and dressing rooms, laboratories, 
library, &c., was pressed forward in 1848 by Professors Acland, Daubeny, 
.and Walker, aided by Messrs. Greswell, Hill, and other gentlemen. The 

Hany Bowles privately executed at Oxford for the Cassington murder, April 1, 1878. 
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University ultimately took the work in hand, placing the design of the 
Museum to public competition, in which the firm of Sir ThomaH Deane 
and Mr. B. Woodward, Dublin, was successful, December 8, 1854. The- 
contractors for the building were Messrs. Lucas and Son, London, whose 
original estimate was £29,041, accepted May 8, 1855. The contract was,. 
however, broken, many alterations being made, bringing the cost of erection to^ 
about £80,000. The style of architecture is Modem English-Gothic, with 
Italian variations. The front is faced with white stone on a groundwork 
of brick. The roof is formed of tinted slates, varied in patterns. Th& 
amount expended on the Museum from its foundation to 1878, has been 
about £150,000, exclusive of the valuable collections previously in posses- 
sion of the University authorities. It is almost impossible to place an 
estimated value on the building and its treasures — probably it would be 
between £400,000 and £500,000. The annual grant from the University 
chest (including the Chemical, Physical, Physiological, and Zoological 
departments) is about £2,200. Endowment, £522. Extensive additions to 
the building on the south side (including a large Laboratory and Work^ 
rooms) were commenced in 1877, from designs by Mr. Deane (son of Sir- 
Thomas Deane). The foundation-stone of the Museum was laid by the late 
Earl Derby, Chancellor of the University (1852-69), Wednesday, June 20, 1855. 
The proceedings commenced by the singing of the Benedicite by a powerful 
choir, led by Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, Professor of Music. Prayer- 
followed, and then the Old Hundredth Psalm. The following inscription 
on a brass plate was embedded in the foundation-stone — ** D. O. M. 
Academia Oxoniensis Museum extraendum curavit Edwardus Galfridu* 
Comes Derbiensis, Cancellarius, Scientias Naturali, felicia daturus auspicia 
primum hunc lapidem posuit die xx. Junii. 1855." The Museum was com- 
pleted and opened in 1860. Frontage of building, 346ft.; height, 75ft. Th& 
Museum is open daily for members of the University from 10 to 4 o'clock ; 
for citizens and strangers, 2 till 4 p.m. Citizens require an introduction 
from a member of the University, strangers have only to sign their names in 
the visitors' book. The Principal Entrance leads by a flight of steps into thfr 
Large Quadrangle or Court, 112ft. square. Facing visitors is a 
statue of H.R.H. Prince Albert, presented by the citizens as a memoriaU 
The Court is covered with a glass roof, supported on cast-iron columns, 
with wrought-iron ornaments, representing, in the large spandrels between 
the arches, interwoven branches of the lime, chestnut, sycamore, walnut,, 
palm, and other trees ; and in the capitals of the columns and the trefoils 
of the girders, leaves of elm, briar, water-lily, passion-flower, ivy, &c» 
The Court is surrounded by an open arcade of two storeys, furnishing ready 
means of communicatiou between the several departments, and the^ 
collections in the area. On the ground-floor, the arcade comprises thirty- 
three piers and thirty shafts, and in the upper corridor there ar& 
thirty-three piers and ninety-five shafts. The western piers represent th& 
granatio series ; the eastern, the metamorphic series ; the northern, the 
calcareous series (from Irish specimens principally) : the southern, the 
English series. The Court is ornamented by 125 shafts and 191 capitals, 
and bases. The beautiful shafts were carefully selected, under the^ 
direction of the late Professor Phillips, from Quarries furnishing examples 
of the most important rocks of the British Islands ; and the columns ai'e- 
crowned with capitals of natural objects. Plants and animals (grouped), 
illustrative of various epochs and climates, are artistically represented on 
the capitals and bases. The Fauna and Flora families, existing or extinct, 

Xady Frances, daughter of £arl Suffolk, married at thirteen years to Earl of Maex, Jan. 5, 1606. 
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are delicately carved. TheRO were presented by membera of the Uni- 
Teraity. *'Thu9** (to quote Profeuor Acland), ''this is not a haphazard 
ooUection of pretty stones crowned bv pretty flowers ; but a selection of 
marbles and sculptures intended to illustrate points of some interest and 
importance in science and art.'* On massive corbels of Caen stone, pro- 
jecting from the fronts of the piers on the ground-floor, are placed statues 
of men eminent in the several branches of pcience. A portion of statiies 
named are in position, the others will be added when possible. Her Majesty 
the Queen presented five of the statues, including Francis Lord Bacon 
Galileo, and Newton. Those of Aristotle and Cuvier were presented by 
students, and that of Euclid by the Freemasons. When completed tho 
following will be the subjects represented by famous men : — A9irowym.y^ 
Galileo and Uipparchus ; Biology, Aristotle, Hunter (John), and Linseiis ; 
CkemUtry, Cavendish, Day, and Lavoisier ; Geology, Cuvier ; Mathenuitiaf, 
Archidemes, Euclid, Liebnitz, and Newton ; Medicine, Harvey, Hippocrates^ 
and Sydenham ; ^i^uie (in general), Bacon, Oersted, Priestley. Stephenson, 
Yolta, and Watt Thirty- two statues are required to complete the series. 
There are also busts of the late Professor Phillips, Mr. W. Smith, the '* father 
of English Geology," &c. Around the arcade is ranged the main block of 
the building, in which are the required rooms for study. Removed from the 
principal pile, north and south, and yet easily accessible from the Lecture 
jRoom and Court, are Dissecting Rooms, Workshops, &c. 

THE LIBRARY (entered from the centre of west side of the Gallery) is a 
fine room, 200ft. in length. The books, in every department of Natural 
Science (English and foreign), number about 50,000 volumes, and include 
those from the Radcliffe Library, placed here by consent of the trustees and 
University authorities. The Heading Room is at the north end. The 
Library is open from ten till four daily, and on Monday and Thursday 
evenings during Term from i*even till nine o'clock. A special order from a> 
graduate must be obtained by citizens and stransiers if they desire to enjoy 
the advantages of reading. Departing from the Library, visitors pass to 
the north side of the Gallery, and proceed into the 

Lectu&b Room or Theatre, used by ProfesaorR, and capable of accom- 
modating five hundred persons. Lectures on scientific subjects are frequently 
given. Descending from the Gallery, by a staircase on the west, the attention 
of visitors is directed to the Dissecting Room, at the north-east angle, in which 
students practically experiment. Among the varied curiosities in the 
Museum (there is no catalogue published) will be found : — 



American Fish, Collectioa of. 

Anatomical and Physiolofi^cal Series, from 
the Anatomy School, Christ Church, lent by 
the Dean acd Chapter. VlacM in various parts 
of the Museum. The collection embraces 
seyeral skeletons, including that of Covington 
(who was executed for a barbarous murder at 
Qangsdown HiU,near Nettlebed.Oxon), a strong; 
muscular man, having an extra rib ; also that 
of a woman who had ten husbands, and who 
was executed, at the age of fchii-ty-slx, for the 
murder of lour. 

Ancient and Modem Mechanical Apparatus, 
Collec ion of, connected with Experimental 
Philosophy. Chiefly in centre of Museum. 

Ashmolean Zoological Collection, transferred 
from the Ashmolean Museum, Broad Street. 
The head of the extinct bird, the Dodo, is m 
the series. 



Birds and Insects (Hope Collection). Pre* 
sentcd by tlie late Hev. F. W. Hope, Christ 
Church. Principally iu a room on south side 
of (Jallery. 

Birds. Jnnes-Brydges* Collection, inclndlnfir 
several hundred specimetis from Asia, Africa, 
America (North and South), Australia, West 
Indies, Ac. Presented by Joues-Brydges, Esq., 
Merton College. 

Birds, Strickland Collection. Presented by 
H. E. Strickland. Esii.. M.A., Deputy-Beoderin 
Qeolopy. 

Buckland Collection of Fossils. Presented 
by the late Dean Buckland, Oriel College and 
Christ Church. 

Conchological Collection (Shells), including 
British and foreign specimens. Presented by 
O. Barlee, Esq., Exmouth; Lady and Miss 
liarvey ; Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., M.A., Ac. 

Coral Mud Sponge Collections, very valuable. 



Bobert D'Evereuz, Earl of Bs3ex, Merton Coll., married at fourteen yean, Janooiy 6 1008. 
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Crustacea CoUectione, articulated animals, 
including crabs, lobsters, shrimps, &c. Formed 
by Professor Bell, Mr. Adams, and others. 

Crystals, copper, tin, Ate. Borlase Collection. 

Devonian Fossils (Pcngerian Collection), Pre- 
sented by the Baroness Bnrdett-Coutts. 

Duncan Collection of Wax Models (purchased 
at Florence). Formerly in Christ Church 
Anatomy School. 

Echinodermata (hedgehogs, *c.) and Mol- 
lusca (snails, &c,) Collections, in several cases. 

Edentata Collection, including an European 
Bison, Irish Elk, &c. 

Fossil Fish Colif^ction, including thirty-two 
skeletons of the Tcthyosaurus and Fleaiosaurus 
(mure or less entire), Peutencrinites, Ac, from 
Lyme Kegis. Presented by C. F. H.Hawkins, 
Esq. 

Geological Collection, gathered by Dr. Plot, 
author of " Natural History of Oxfordshire," 
&G., whilst collecting material for his histories. 

Gigantic Bones of the Ceteosaurus, &c., dis- 
covered at Gibraltar Quarry, Kirtlington, 
Oxfordshire. Presented by Earl Ducie. 

Greenwell Collection of Skulls, a remarkable 
gathering. 

Lithological (Rocks) Collection, British and 
foreign. Fire and rare specimens. 

Mammalia Collection, the highest order of 
the animal kingdom— vivipareus verterbrates. 
Numerous fine specimens. 



Mineral Collection. Presented by 11. Sim- 
monds, Esq., Christ Church. 

Organs of Animal Life. Extensive Collections 
in every stage. 

Osteological Collections, each specimen con- 
sisting of a perfect frame, carefully articulated. 

Paleontological Collection (Fossils). Large 
and valuable. 

Paleotherium Collection, remains of animals 
of large size (extinct and existing), found in 
early tertiary deposits Several in Oxfordshire. 

B«ptile Collection, cunous and extensive. 

Roman Lady ^ Skeleton of), in coffin. Found 
at Tar Wood Farm, near Southleigh, Oxford- 
shire, March, 1878. Presented by J. Mason. Esq. 

Uaurian Collection, from the lias of Lvm« 
Regis and Street. Presented by T. Hawkins, 
Esq. 

Thames River Fish Collection, very rare. 
Presented by numerous donors. 

Thames Valley Geological Collection,gathered 
during surveys. 

Vesuvian Collection (Rocks, Minerals, and 
Lava), collected on Mount Vesuvius, JNaples. 

Wasps' Nest, very large. In room containing 
Hope Collection of Insects. 

Worm-eaten Book, curiously drilled by the 
book-worm. 

And many other curiosities, including a 
stuffed Giraffe, &c., <fcc. 



The first Keeper qf the Museum was Professor Phillips, M. A., F.R. S., geolo- 
gical author, born at Mardon, Wiltshire, December 25^ 1800. He was left an 
orphan at an early age, and brought up by his raateroal uncle, Mr. W. Smith 
(bom at Churchill, C>xfordshire» 1769), known as the ** Father of English 
Geolojzy." Professor Phillips walked with him nearly over central England, 
preparing a series of geological maps. In 1856 Professor Phillips succeeded 
Dean Bucklaud in the chair of Geology, which he held until his lamentable 
decease, which happened April 24, 1874, at All Souls' College, he having 
accepted an invitation to dine with Professor Monta^ne Bernard. Passing 
along one of the corridors, after dinner, absorbed in conversation, he arrived 
at a staircase, and, missiiig his footing, fell to the bottom, alighting on his 
head, causing paralysis. Professor Phillips was a most prolific writer on 
Geology during the greater part of his life. Among the many works 
emanating from his pen may be mentioned the ** Guide to Geology," the 
"Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somersetshire,'* the 
" Geology of the Neighbourhood of Oxford," " Three Years' Observation on 
Rain," the " Memoir of William Smith, Geologist," the '* Life on the Earth," 
and the ** Treatise on Geology," which occupies two volumes of the well- 
known " Cabinet Cyclopaedia" of Dr. Lardner. He was also the contributor 
of very many geological and other scientific articles to at least three of our 
leading and most comprehensive Cyclopaedias ; while Sir W. Jardine and Mr. 
Strickland, in their edition of the " Biographica Zoologiae et Geologicae," of 
Agassiz, published 1854, enumerate no less than thirty original papers which 
the Professor contributed to various publications. 

On the north side of the Museum, connected with the main building, 
visitors will observe the 

Clarendon Laboratory, devoted to the study of acoustics, electricity, 
heat, photography, &c., erected 1869-70, by Symm and Co., Oxford, from 
designs by Mr. T. JN . Deaue, Dublin. Cost, £10,282, defrayed from a fund 
(profits arising from the publication of certain MSS. of the Earl of Clarendon, 



Sari of Essex (Merton College) and his wife (Lady Frances) divorced, 1618. 
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fonnerly Lord Chancellor) handed over to the Uniyeraity by the Clarendon 
Trustees ^the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Duke of Marlborough, the late 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Carnarvon, and Sir W. Heathcote). In general 
style the building (Modem English Gothic) harmoniHes with the Museum. 
Height of west front, 84ft. ; north and south fronts, 100ft. The outer facing 
is Bath stone, alternated with light green Homton and red Mansfield stone, 
tile elevations being diversified by balconies, buttresses, dormer windows, 
and tasteful carvings, with a conical tower and spire at the south-west comer. 
The roof is slated in patterns. The main portion of the Laboratory consists 
of two storeys ; but over the Lecture Theatre is a third storey, with photo- 
graphic rooms, &c The building is lined throughout with brick. To the left, 
on entering, is the porter's lodge, and then the staircase of Portland flags, 
with stone ballustrades, and supporting columns of red Mansfield and Bath 
stone. The Central Court is paved with red and black tiles, and lighted from 
the roof. There is a broad corridor down the four sides. Against the walls 
of the Court are arranged oases for the apparatus not in use. On the ground 
floor, reached from the Central Court, are eight Laboratories for the Professor 
and Uie students under instruction. These apartments include two for spectrum 
analysis, radiant heat rooms for instruments used in weighing and measuring, 
rooms for statical electricity, acoustics, magnetism, electric batteries, stores, &o. 
Li the Theatre are nine rows of seats, with desks, rising one above the other. 
The woodwork is of deal, stained and varnished. Four sun-lights illumine the 
Theatre with gas ; and opaque shutters may be shifted with a windlass in 
front of the windows, so as to exclude every ray of daylight. On the first 
floor of the south side, is a large room for the study of optics ; also rooms 
for dynamic electricity, lecture room (27ft. by 20ft.), Professor's private room 
(oriel window), and students' common room and library. Forty students can 
work simultaneously in the various Laboratories. Li the roof of the west 
side is a Gallery (70ft. long) for optical experiments. Between the south end 
and the photographic rooms "over the Thestre the roof is flat and covered 
with lead, for experiments to be performed in the open air. A covered passage 
on the ground- floor leads to three workshops, the Museum, and necessary 
offices. The best methods of warming and ventilating are adopted. The 
apparatus required for each branch of physics has a separate room allotted 
to it. The building is arranged to meet ail requirements — experimentsJ 
lectures on the principles of physics, mathematical discourses upon the prin- 
cipal theories, and practical study. In the rear of the Museum and Labora- 
tory are 

The Gardens, known as ''The Parks," so named from Cromwell 
planting his parks of artillery on the spot when besieging Oxford, 1646. 
They are tastefully laid out, and planted with numerous rare and curious 
trees, shrubs, herbs, &c., indigenous and foreign. The walks around the 
Gardens are nearly two miles in extent, leading down to the river Cherwell. 
Seats are placed in many parts, forming a most agreeable lounge. In the 
Gardens visitors will notice the 

University Observatory, erected 1873-4, for the use of the Savilian 
Professor. Cost about ;£3,000. Architect, Mr. Charles Barry. Engineer, 
Mr. P. P. Baly (Confidential Engineer for many years to the Emperor 
Alexander II. of Russia and the Grand Duke Constantino). Style of 
architecture, Italian. The Observatory is square in shape, flanked by two 
towers, and it extends from east to west, each side being 21ft. 6in. internally. 
The SaviLian Tower (western), two storeys, has a room for the calculators 
and a dome for the ^at Equatorial Telescope (12.25in. aperture, and 15ft. 

Oharles Orrexy, Barl of Boyle (Christ Church}, Imprisoned in Tower of London, for treason, 1722. 
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focal length), construoted by Mr. Grabb, of Dublin. The De La Rue Tower 
(eastern), two storeys, is surmounted by a revolving dome. The magnificent 
Reflections Tekscopd, presented by Warren De La Kue, Esq., Hon. D.C.L.» 
1875, is placed in this Tower, together with the valuable astronomical 
accessories from his private Observatory at Orayford, Kent, including 
four specula of 13in. aperture, two of metal (executed by his own 
machinery) and two of silver-on-glass, by Messrs. Steinheil and With, 
the most celebrated artists in tliat peculiar and difficult branch; 
also the machinery specially devised for grinding and polishing large lenses 
and specula* and Foucault*s apparatus for the verification of their optical 
qualities. The building to which these Towers are united contains a 
Meridian Telescope, 4in. aperture (Om. 10^, with 5ft focal distance; an 
Altazimuth, by Troughton and Simms, divided into 18in. circles (Om. 45) in 
diameter, which, being fixed in the meridian, is adapted for the instruction of 
students ; and also a Reflecting TeLescope, 13in. (Om. 32) in diameter. This 
apparatus, constructed with oue of Mr. De la Bue's mirrors, and mounted as 
an Altazimuth, is placed opposite a window large enough to allow observa- 
tion of the stars an hour before or after their passage at the meridian. The 
Observatory contains, in addition to these splendid Telescopes, one of the 
most perfect and powerful Spectroscopes in the world, completed by Mr. 
John Browning, and presented by Mr. Gassiot (who defrayed the entire 
expense) to the University, April, 1875. The great dispersive power is 
obtained by a battery of six compound prisms, 3in. high, 2in. wide. The 
light, after passing through the upper half of these prisms, is reflected back 
again through the lower half. The power of this arrangement, as well as the 
magnitude of the iustrument, can be realised by stating that the light, in its 
passage through the prisms, has to pass through more than 4ft. of glass in 
its passage from the slit to the eye of the observer. The Telescopes are 18in. 
in focal length, and the object glasses Ijin. diameter. The prisms are 
provided with automatic arrangements for keeping them at the minimum 
angle of deviation for any ray under examination. The measuring of the 
spectra is attained by means of a micrometer eye-piece placed in the 
Telescope. To find any line in the spectrum the prisms are provided with a 
vernier, which moves round the circular arc. The divisions are an alloy of 
paladium with silver. There is a contrivance for setting the prisms in 
motion, the milled head which moves the prisms being close to the eye- 
piece of the Telescope, thus completely under the command of the observer. 
A ray of sun-light after its passage through this Spectroscope is really a 
wonderful sight. Fine lines s^ter fine lines spring up in bands of prismatic 
colours ; and to mark them all down with tiie finest-pointed pencil 
would occupy above 50ft. of paper. The solar prominences are well observed 
by widening the opening of the slit. The Observatory has also a room for 
photographic delineation. During the last few years the University has, 
with unprecedented liberality, expended upwards of £100,000 in the promo- 
tion of modern scientific movements, and still expends several thousands per 
annum on their maintenance. Having inspected the valuable treasures and 
appliances of the University Museum, Laboratory, and Observatory, visitors 
leave the area devoted to scientific pursuits, and, crossing the road, enter 

KEBLE COLLEGE, erected as a memorial to Kev. John Keble, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Professor of Poetry, Rector of Hursley, Hants ; and 
author of the ** Christian Year." Keble was born at Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire (twenty miles from Oxford), St. Mark's Day, April 25, 1792. His 
father was Rector of Coin St. Aldwin, three miles from Fairford. John 



Capt. Matthias Prideaux, native of Oxford, died from small-pox in London, 1646. 
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Keble was elected Scholar of Corpus Christi College, December 12, 1806. At 
eighteen years of ago (1810) he carried off first-class University honours ; 
elected a Fell6w of Oriel College, 1811 ; took prizes for Engli8h and Latin 
Essays, 1812; ordained deacon, 1815, and priest, 1816; when he was 
appointed to a curacy near his home, but recalled to a tutorship at Oriel, 
which he held until 1823. Accepted the Vicarage of Hursley, presented by- 
Sir William Heathcote, 1826, for a limited period. On May 30, 1827, the 
** Christian Year" was published. Appointed Professor of Poetry, 1832 ; 
shortly after contributing four papers to the well-known ** Tracts for the 
Times." On the death of his father (1835), he again accepted Hursley 
Vicarage. Died Good Friday Eve, March 29, 1866, at Bournemouth, Hants. 
The plan of a new College was projected many years ago. Mr. Charles 
Marriott (deceased) warmly advocated the scheme known as **The Extension 
of fche System of the University within College Walls," which received the 
emphatic approval of Mr. Keble. Possibly the plan would not have been 
carried out with snch magnitude and rapidity but for the death of Mr. Keble, 
whose many friends and the public, greatly influenced by the teaching of the 
" Christian Year," were anxious to mark their love and reverence for his 
memory. On the very evening of the funeral it was suggested that the 
worthiest memorial would be to erect a College which should bear Keble's 
name. The idea was that a College should be formed less expensive to 
students than other Colleges, and open to a poorer class of men than ordinary 
undergraduates ; that all the members should be real students of simple 
habits and religious life, and that the College should aim at a distinctive 
character of its own. It was thought that a sum of £60,000 would be 
required, and the largest part (£32,250) was raised within two years of 
Keble's death. The site (with fee simple), four acres and a half, was pur- 
chased from St. John's College for £7,007. The foundation stone was laid 
by Archbishop Longley, April 25, 1868 (the anniversary of the birthday of 
John Keble) ; and the College opened June 23, 1870, by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the University. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
College visitor. Keble College was incorporated by Royal Charter, June 6, 
1870. By this Charter it was declared to have been " founded and constituted 
with the especial object and intent of providing persons desirous of academical 
education, and willing to live economically, within a College, wherein sober 
living and high culture of the mind maybe combined with Christian training, 
based upon the principles of the Church of England." The College is 
governed by a Warden and a Council (of not less than nine, nor more than 
twelve, members), the whole charge and superintendence of the discipline 
and internal administration being lodged by the Charter in the hands of 
the Warden. The College was admitted to the privileges of the University, 
by a decree of Convocation, April 18, 1871. The style of architecture is 
Modem Gothic, formed of red, white, black, and grey bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings. Architect, Mr. W. Butterfield, 4, Adam Court, Adelphi, London. 
Messrs. Parnell, builders, Rugby, contracted for the whole of the buildings. 
The income is derived from internal sources only. Each undergraduate pays 
£81 per annum, or £27 per term, including rooms, tuition, &c. Warden's 
income (yearly), £750 ; Bursar, £300 ; Tutors, £1,200. Undergraduates 
(1878), 156 ; members on books, 288. 

There are eight livings attached to Keble College (1878), viz., St. James's, 
Plymouth, Devon ; St. Stephen's, Devonport, Devon ; All Saints', Prittle- 
well, E5>sex ; White Colne, Essex ; St. Barnabas, Beckenham, Kent ; Charlton- 
next-Dover, Kent ; St. Bartholomew, same place (new parish, formed 1878) ; 

ThoB. Habington (Lincoln CoU.) condemned to death for alleged toeason, but pardoned, 1605. 
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and the Church of the Ascension, Lavender Hill, Surrey. The patronage of 
St. Bartholomew, Charlton, was assigned to Eeble College in consideration 
of the grant of £3,000 for the erection of the Church. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners contribute ^200 per annum towards ih.^ Incumbent's 
maintenance. Crossing the Quadrangle north-west, visitors enter 

THE CHAPEL (124ft. by 35ft.), a fine specimen of modern Gothic architec- 
ture, built at the expense (above £50,000) of WiUiam Gibbs, Esq., Tyotes- 
field, near Bristol, the head of the shipping houses of Anthony Gibbs and 
Co., London, and Gibbs, Bright, and Co., Liverpool and Bristol, engaged 
in the West Indian and Australian trades. Mr. Gibbs died a short period 
before the completion of the Chapel. He was one of the most muniticent 
benefactors to the College ; also to Bristol Cathedral restoration, Weston- 
super-Mare Sanatorium, and other undertakings. Several Churches were 
entirely built or restored at his expense, and towards the restoration of Ivy- 
bridge Church, Devon, he contributed £5,000. Mr. Gibbs never filled any 
public office except that of High Sheriff of Somersetshire. The foundation- 
stone of Keble Chapel was laid by the donor on the fifth anniversary of the 
College, St. Mark's Day, April 26, 1873. Opened, April 26, 1876. Architect, 
Mr. Butterfield. Height, 90ft. During the erection a fatal accident happened 
to the clerk of the works, Mr. Braithwaite, who fell from the roof (1874). There 
are south and west entrances. The south entrance is surmounted by figures 
of " St. Michael and the Dragon.'' The mosaic illuminations and painted 
windows of the interior render Keble Chapel one of the notable edifices of 
Oxford. The beauty of the edifice is enhanced by the masterly blending of 
colour in natural mosaic material, formed of alabaster, marble, granite, 
&C,, completely illustrating (symbolically) the Christian Year— -the successive 
dealings of God with His Church, Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian — by 
type and anti-type, the relationship of th« Old to the New Testament, shewing 
the process of God's gradual revelation of Himself in Christ. The histories 
of Noah, Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, on twelve panels of the western dide 
of the Chapel, with figures of the twelve minor Prophets, in the four 
windows above, and the four major Prophets, with David, Solomon, 
Samuel, and Elijah in west window, refer to the earlier dispensa- 
tion. The ** Annunciation," "Nativity," "Baptism," "Crucifixion," and 
** Resurrection of our Lord," are panelled on the eastern side of tbe Chapel. 
The ** Ascension of our Lord" is represented in the glass of the east window, 
and continued on the panel beneath in illustration of **Our Lord 
revealing Himself after His -Ascension to St. John on the Isle of Patmos," 
** One like unto the Son of Man," present in His Church now and till the 
end, the Church symbolised by seven candlesticks around Him, and her chief 
ministers by seven stars in His right hand, conveying the promise given of His 
perpetual presence. Christian Saints, on mosaic pauels, on either side, 
support the figure of our Lord, while Greek doctors are represented in two 
south windows above, and Latin doctors in the two on north side. In 
the north and south transept windows are central figures of SS. Peter and 
Paul, with one of the Four Evangelists on either side of each Apostle. At 
the west end of the Chapel is depicted in three mosaic panels the ** Future 
Coming of Christ to Judgment," enthroned with the ApoHtlesand attended by 
Angels, bearing the instruments of His Passion : the Cross, the Crown of 
Thorns, the Spear, and Nails. The figure of St. Michael, the Archaui^el, in 
the centre of lower part of the panel, divides the samd on the right hand from 
the lost upon the len; hand of our Lord. On the foot of the middle panel are 

the words *' Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 

— — ^ — _ J 

James, Alarquis of Hamilton (Exeter Coll.), beheaded for treason on Tower Hill, March 6, If 
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of power, and coming in the douda of heaven.*' The ceiling is vaulted, 
(springing from large dark marble shafts), and painted throughout, with 
relief in gilding. The reredos, immediately behind the altar table, consists 
of alabaster, marble, and granite, panelled, with mosaics of evangelistic 
emblems — the whole surmounted by standing figures of angels, in alabaster, 
beneath the storey of mosaic work. A large Organ, presented by Mr. Gibbs, 
fills the south transept. A brass lectern, with figure of St. Mark in niche of 
stem, stands in the middle of the Choir. Brass standard and altar candle- 
sticks are placed in the Sanctuary. The Chapel is lighted with gas coronas 
along the side walls, suspended from brackets. The floor and fittings are of 
oak and walnut. The external waUs of the Chapel, like those of the rest of 
the CoUeKC, are brick and stone, relieved with bands, chequer, and other 
pattern work, the buttresses ending in stone pinnacles, with niches between 
them, containing sculptured figures. In one of the western niche is a large 
figure of Dr. Longley, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

THE LIBRARY (86ft. by 3oft.) and DINING HALL (127ft. by 35ft.) 
are divided from each other by a staircase. Opened with special ceremony, 
St. Mark*s Day, April 25, 1878. The Kitchen, two Common Rooms, and 
Lecture Room are beneath. Entire length of the Library, &c., 237ft. ; height, 
70ft. The decorations are in the highest style of art, excelling many in the 
University. The cost was defrayed by members of Mr. Gibbs's family. 
Holman Hunt's well-known painting (value £10,000), the ** Light of the 
World" (painted 1854), in the Library, was presented by Mrs. Combe, relict 
of Thomas Combe, Esq., donor of St. Barnabas Church and St. Luke's 
Chapel, Radcliflfe Infirmary. The Saviour is represented standing at a 
closed door, under a starlit sky, with a lantern in His hand, allegorical of 
Rev. iii. 20—" Behold I stand at the door and knock.** 

Thb Warden's Residence is at the south-east comer of the College area. 

The Rev. Louis George Mylne, D.D., tutor of Keble College, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Bombsy, May 1, 1876, in St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 
Dame Elizabeth Ann Gomm, relict of Field Marshal Sir W. M. Gomm, who 
died November 30, 1877, devised £15,000 to the Marquis of Lothian ffor 
the time being, if not a Roman Catholic), the Bishop of Oxford, and the 
Warden of ICeble College, upon trust, for the purpose of establishing Scholar- 
ships at Keble College of the annual value of £80 each, to be named the 
''Field Marshal Gomm Scholarships." In the awarding, the Marquis of 
Lothian's relatives to have preference. The marble statue of Sir W, M. 
Gomm (by Sir John Steel) was also bequeathed to the College by Lady 
Gomm. A threnody, written by a member of the University, in ** Memory 
of John Keble," will form a fitting conclusion of a visit to Keble College : — 



*' Departed sacred Bard ! thy * Christian Year,* 
Plain footprints of thy Journey hearenward, 
Here thou hast left behind, to teach and cheer 
That deai'Iy-loved Church, whose portals guard 
The flocks thou once did feed,and stem retard 
Bobbers from em eriiig in. We love the clear 
And clarion music of thy melodies. 
Sounding of conquest, or the tone that dies 



" To whispers low beside the martyr's bier : 
For Faith's exultant song,Sorrow's complaint. 
Dear Hope's forebodings, in thy hymns com- 
bine; 
Nor solemn season,nor Sabbath 8un,nor Saint 
Escaped the memory of thy soul divine : 
Tliy Church speaks through thee in thy every 
Une." 



Departing from Keble College, and turning to the left, visitors proceed 
down Keble Terrace into St. Giles' Road East, and, passing up that thorough- 
fare about a quarter-of-a-mile, arrive at 

Wicliff Ball, founded June, 1877, opened 1878 ; forming the first of a 
system of Halls for the promotion of the study of Biblicsd and Pastoral 
Theology, in strict fidelity to the Articles and formularies of the Church of 
England in its Prote stant and reformed character. The management of 

Sir Sobert Dudley (Christ Church made great discoyeries in the West Indies, 1694. 
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Widiff Hall is vested in a Council — ^the Dean of Canterbury being chairman, 

and the Archbishop of Canterbury visitor. Principal : the Rev. R. B. 

Qirdlestone, M.A., Church Church, author of "Synonyms of the Old 

Testament," &c. A second Hall was founded at Nuneham, Cambridge, 

about the same period, aod named Ridley Hall. Widiff Hall was formerly 

called Laleham, Adjoining the Hall is Wykeham House, in which H.R.H. 

Prince Leopold resided during the time he studied at Christ Church. St. 

Catherhis's House, a few paces beyond, was the reidence of the late Rev. Dr. 

Fry, a noted temperance reformer, so well known in Australia. Retracing 

their steps, visitors approach 

St. Giles's Churoh, one of the earliest ecclesiastical structures in Oxford. 

Several parts of the edifice are of the Transitional style of architecture, dating 

from drca 1280. Antiquaries differ as to the date of the foundation. 

Ross (of Warwick) states that it was built about the time of the Conquest. 

The probable date is about 1120, Alwyn being founder. The advowson was 

bestowed for ever on Godstow Nunnery, 1138, the grant being confirmed by 

the Empress Maude and her son Henry II. St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 

instituted a Vicar. Chancel and nave 1200-20. Portions of the tower 

are of Norman architecture. The north aisle dates from 3220, and the 

Chapel at the east end of the south aisle from 1260. The font is Early English 

(Henry III.). At the dissolution of religious houses (1542) the Church, as 

part of the Godstow possessions, was seized by the Crown, and granted to 

John D'Oyley and John Scudamore, and it subsei^ueDtly passed to Dr. 

George Owen, of Godstow, King's physician. Becommg the property of his 

son, the Church, together with the manor of Walton, was purchased by the 

authorities of St. John's College, from the special fund left by Sir Thomas 

White. Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury (who attended Charles I. 

on the scafibld), was Rector of St. Giles's, 1609-15. He preached Charles* 

funeral sermon, from Lam. iv. 20 — ''The breath of our nostrils, the anointed 

of the Lord was taken in their pits," in which he called the King ** England's 

Josiah." Dr. Thomas Turner, Dean of Canterbury, Chaplain to Charles at 

Oarisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, was Rector, 1623-8. |Dr. Richard Rawlinson's 

body IB buried in the north aisle— his heart resting in a black marble urn in 

north wall of St. John's College Chapel, with inscription, '^ Ubi thesaurus, 

ibi cor" ^ Where the treasure is, there is the heart"). Rawlinson founded 

the University Saxon Professorship. There are several tombs in this 

Church worth inspection. The registers of the Church are perfect from 

1576 (baptisms), 1599 (marriages), and 1605 (burials). Value of the living 

(annual), £160. Service on Sunday at 8, 9.45, 11, 3, and 7. Population of 

parish (second largest), 5,000. There is an epitaph in the churchyard (near 

entrance to Church) to a sheriff's officer — not a cheerful occupation — lauding 

his virtues in eulogistic strains : — 

** Sacred to the memory of William Barnes, who for seventeen years held a confldental office 
under the Sheriffs of this City, with credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. 
"He lived the friend of all the human race, I Beader, from his instructive tomb depart, 
And so he died— how rare was Barnes's case ; | And let that virtue triimiph in thy heart. 

" Died November 23, 1888, a^red 46/' 

Nearly opposite St. Giles's Church visitors will note 

ST. ALOYSinS' ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH (standing 
back from the main thoroughfare), the first edifice of any import erected in 
Oxford by the Romanists since the Reformation. Expense of building 
defrayed irom Baroness Weld's legacy (£7|000). The will of the Baroness 
also devised £^,573, besides diamonds, to several Catholic institutions. 
Architects, Hansom and Son, London. Builder, Mr. C. Claridge, Banbury. 

^ — 

.Sir Bobert Spotswood (Exeter ColL) beheaded for alleged treason, at St. Andrew's, Scotland, 1^ 
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The first stone of St. Aloysius was laid. May 20, 1872, by Bishop 
Ullathorue, Birmingham. Opened November 23, 1876, by Cardinal 
Manning (Balliol and Merton Colleges). The Church is attached to the 
Jesuit order, and is dedicated in honour of St. Aloysius. It is a lofty and 
imposing building, plain and simple in plan and main outline, and of Early 
English architecture, with semi> Norman details Length, 122ft.; width, 
45ft. ; across transepts, 57ft. ; height, 57ft. It is lighted by a series of large 
windows in the clerestory, rising above the arches of the nave. There are 
two side Chapels (each having an altar) dedicated to '^ Our Lady and 
St. Joseph/* and the '' Sacred Heart." In the side aisles are an outer and 
inner vestry for the clergy, choir, &c., and three confessionals. The first 
High Altar was presented by the Marquis of Bute. The second High Altar 
and reredos (to which the Marquis was also a raiinifioent donor) were con- 
secrated February 10, 1878. The Altar (surmounted by an ivory crucifix) is 
simple in desij^n, substantial in structure, rich in material, and chaste in 
appearance. It consists of an altar-slab of fine statuary marble, lift. 9in. 
long by 2ft. wide. The front is formed of a magnificent slab of dark 
coloured marble, richly veined with gold. The Altar is separated from the 
reredos by a flight of steps, leading up to the Expositorium, or Throne for 
the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. The Eipositorium is surmounted 
by a beautiful canopy, terminating in a lofty pinnacle, the whole composed 
of polished alabaster, relieved by shafts of Rosso- Antico and Lapis Lazuli. 
It occupies the centre of the reredos, which, in following the curvature of 
the apse, fills up the whole of the Sanctuary end of the Church. The 
reredos is of Caen stone, and contains fifty-two niches, occupied by statues, 
illustrative of the history of the Romish Church . Each statue is 2ft . 9in. 
high. The niches are delicately cut and moulded, relieved by columns of 
polished Purbeck marble. Above the niches are angels bearing scrolls, with 
inscription, "Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth." There are also 
two large and one small super-altars of polished alabaster and Pyrrenean 
marble. The Tabernacle rests on one. The tabernacle work (brass and 
enamel) was executed by Hard man and Son, Birmingham. The Altar was 
the handiwork of Farmer and Brindley, Westminster Bridge Road, London ; 
the design being supplied by Hansom and Son, architects of the Church. 
Services on Sunday at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. The choir is an excellent one, 
and the edifice generally well filled. The Presbytery, facing St. Giles's 
Road West, was added iu 1878. The Church stands west and east, not east 
and west, owing to the exigencies of the site. Passing along the main 
thoroughfare a few steps, visitors arrive at the 

Badcliffe Infirmary. Architect, Mr. Leadbeater, London. Foundation- 
stone laid, 1752. Opened October 18, 1770. Expense of building defrayed 
by Dr. Radcliffe*s legacy. The Doctor was a fourfold benefactor to Oxford 
— ^the Infirmary, Observatory, Radcliflfe Library, and University College each 
bearing record of his munificence. The grounds are five acres in extent. 
Childrpn's ind Fever Wards are attached to the Infirmary, and additions were 
opened by H.R.H. Prince Leopold, June 2, 1877. Bishop Lowth (21st of 
Oxford), in pleading for the Radcliflfe Infirmary — the first plea — July 3, 1771, 
in St. Mary- the- Virgin Church, said that it was "placed with the utmost 
propriety (with respect to the principal benefactor) in this seat of learning, 
the place of his education, the first scene of the successful exercise of his 
profession, and the &vourite object of his munificence." The Infirmary is 
supported by endowment and voluntary effort. The sufferers (above flOfty) 
on the mournful Christmas Eve, 1874, were brought to the Infirmary after 

Bey. ChxUtophttr Love (New Inn Hall) beheaded for treason, on Tower Hill, London, Aug. 22. 1051. 
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the Shipton-on-Gherwell accident, Great Western Railway (six miles from 
Oxford). This was the most fearful railway sacritice that ever happened in 
England, by which thirty-five lives were lost and many injured— the cause^ 
snapping of a wheel-tyre through the excessive frost. The neat ecclesiastical 
edifice, 

St. Luke's Chapel (north of Infirmary) was built at the expense of the 
Founder of St. Barnabas' Church (T. Combe, Esq., University printer), 1864. 
Consecrated, October 17, 1865, by Bishop Wilberforce. Four valuable pictures 
of the " Evangelists" decorate the interior. They were purchased (1867) by 
the Founder at Holy Trinity Monastery (Troitska), fifty-four miles from 
Moscow. The pictures are on panels (4ft. 4in. by 2ft.), painted with great 
delicacy, on a golden ground, richly chased, and adorned with exquisite 
borders. The Altar-cover was designed by Mr. A. W.Blomfield, M. A. Worked 
in coloured silks and gold, on a green velvet frontal and red superfrontal. 
Adjoining the Infirmary is the 

Badcliffe Observatory, erected from funds left by Dr. Radcliffe, whose 
munificence has been mentioned. , Site and grounds (ten acres) presented by 
George, third Duke of Marlborough. Cost of erection, nearly £30,000. 
First stone laid, 1772. The architect was Mr. Henry Keene, but he died 
before his design could be carried out, and Mr. James Wyatt (his successor) 
materially altered it, the building not being completed until 1795. Length 
of front, 175ft.; width, 57ft.; wings, 69ft. by 24ft.; height, 110ft. The 
third storey of the building consists of a tower (octagon), designed from the 
Temple of the Winds, Athens, with sculptures of the eight winds on the 
entablatures. At the summit is a large earth-coloured globe, supported by 
straining figures of *' Atlas and Hercules." There is a dwelling house for the 
Observer, Library, Lecture Room, Observing Room, «fcc. First class modem 
astronomical instruments, necessary for all purposes, are provided. The 
height of the barometer and thermometer, direction of the wind, and state of 
the weather, are registered by an ingenious apparatus of photography con- 
tinuously. The first appointed Observer was Thomas Hornsby, D.D., Corpus 
Ohristi College, 1772. The Observatory is not open to public inspection, 
unless an order be obtained by courtesy from the Observer. On the opposite 
side of the thoroughfare (a few paces beyond) is the 

Anglican Nunnery of the Holy Trinity, built 1866-8, through the 
munificence of a lady. Design by Mr. C. Buckeridge. Builder, Mr. Wyatt. 
Style, Early English. Inhabited by Sisters of Mercy, who employ themselves 
principally in the education of young girls for ser^ce, &c. The interior 
contains commodious refectories, common rooms for the sisters, probationists, 
&c. A Chapel is attached. A calamitous fire, September, 1876, destroyed 
the roof of the New School (since replaced). Almost adjoining the Convent is 

SS. Phillip and James' Church, erected 1860. Design (Modem 
Gothic) by Mr. J. E. Street, London. Built by Castle and Co., Oxford. 
Style, Early Decorated, with foreign admixture. It consists of a nave with 
north and sou€h aisles, transepts, a central tower, forming the chancel and 
▼estry. The interior is beautifully decorated. The nave (of unusual width) 
is lighted by a clerestory of six bays, borne on short polished granite 
columns, four on each side. It is covered with a wooden waggon-head 
roof, boarded and highly coloured. The chancel has a stone-groined roof. 
Spire added, 1866. Seats (chairs) free. Services on Sunday, 8 and 10.30 
a.m.,.3 and 7 p.m. 

[Beyond the Church is the suburban district of Summertown, now almost 
conjoined to Oxford. The show of the Royal Agricultural Society (founded 

Dr. Arthur Dm (Christ Ghuich), noted astrologer and alchemist, died at Norwich, Sept. 1661. 
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at Oxford, 1839, as the ''English Agrioultural Society") was held upon the 
Woodstock Road (in dose proximity to Summertown), July 18-22, 1870. A 
great influx of visiton from all parts of the country came into the City during 
the Show. Admissions, 80,867. Amount taken, £5,385 138. ; Manchester, 1869, 
admissions, 194,733 ; receipts. jCl5,629 ; Leicester, 1868, 96,784 ; receipts, 
£6,668 ; Bury St. Edmunds. 1867. 61,387. The Bath and West of England 
and Southern Counties* Agrioultural Society held its 101st exhibition at Oxford 
(Headington Hill), June 10-14, 1878. 

St. Edward's School, one of the <' his^ schools of England," is situated 
on the Woodstock Road, Summertown. Founded by Rev. T. Chamberlain, 
Vicar of St. Thomas' Church, Oxford (see p. 9). Foundation-stone laid, 
July 17, 1873. Area, five acres. There is a Chapel, recreation grounds^ 
&c., attached. Accommodation for aboYe one hundred bounlers. Cost of 
whole about jC14,000. First Warden, Rev. A. B. Simeon. Architect, Mr. 
"W. Wilkinson, Oxford. Builders of School, Messrs. Orchard, Banbury ; of 
Chapel, Symm and Co., Oxford. Chapel consecrated, June 5, 1877.] 

Visitors pass down St. John's Road (or Observatory Street) from S8. Philip 
and James* Church, leading direct to the suburb known as " Jericho." 
Opposite St. John's Road is 

St Sepulchre's Cemetery* for the parishes of St. Giles, St. Martin, 

St. Michael, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Paul, and St. Barnabas. The 

g^rounds (consecrated) are tastefully laid out, and contain several monumental 

tablets. Two stones near the Mortuary Chapel record the deaths of the 

Misses Chamberlain, aged 19, 21, and 28 ; Henry Dort, 21 ; and Daniel 

Easton, 27 ; drowned during Commemoration-week, 1854, on the Thames, 

between Oxford and Iffley. The epitaph on the sisters' tomb is as follows :^- 

" Merciful Gkxl ! aU-gradoiu Father, Thou I To Thee O may my inclinations bow, 
Who canst do all but err. Thy will be done ; | And be my will subservient to Thine ewn." 

The stone over the young men's grave recapitulates the sad event. (There 

are memorials of a similar nature in St. John-the-Baptist churchyard, 

Devizes, Wiltshire, and St. Lawrence's churchyard, York. The date of the 

£rst is June, 1761 — five drowned ; and the second, August 19, 1830 — six 

drowned.) Beyond the Chapel in St. Sepulchre's Cemetery is a full-sized 

Cross, on a mound, significant of Calvary, to the memory of the wife and son 

of the late Bight Rev. Addington Venables, Bishop of Nassau, formerly 

Curate of St. Paul's, Oxford. The inscription at the foot of the Cross is 

'* In the peace of Ghiist, Thomas, son of Addington Venables, Curate of St. Paul's, and of 

LUla. his wife, October 30, 1863." 

On the cross-piece (illuminated letters), '' He hath made peace through the 
blood of the Cross." Leaving the Cemetery, and passing along Walton 
Street, visitors proceed down Cardigan Street, and arrive at 

St BARNABAS' CHUBOH (noted for its ritual), built by. the 
munificence of the late T. Combe, Esq., M.A., architypographer of the 
University Press, died 1874, to whom there is a side altar as a memoriaL 
Foundation-stone laid, April 26, 1868 ; consecrated, October 19, 1869, by 
Bishop Wilberforce. Cost, iocluding tower and decorations, about 
^8,000. Model taken from Church of II Torcello, Venice. Architect, Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, London. Builders, Castle and Co., Oxford. Site given by 
Messrs. G. and W. Ward. The interior (100ft. by 60ft.) is rectangular. 
Lighted by a range of simple round-headed clerestory windows, square 
windows in the aisles, and a large oriel (without tracery) at the west end. 
Boof, constructed of fine open timber-work, effectively decorated in colours. 
Walls 2ft. 8in. thick. The chancel is a raised platform taken out of the nave, 

Professor John OreaYes (Merton College), noted astronomer, Tisited the Pyramids, Eftypt, 1684. 
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divided by a stone and metal screen, closed by iron gates. Within the dome 
of the eastern apse is the altar, over which is a canopy, termed a haldachinoy 
notable for brilliance of decoration. The dome ceiling is painted blue, on 
which is a Igure of '* Our Lord in Majesty" (surrounded by a rainlbow and 
stars), holding in the left hand a globe surmounted by a cross. The twelve 
Apostles are represented beneath. In front of the chancel, suspended from 
the ceiling, hangs a large metal cross, 7ft. long, set with five brilliants. The 
pulpit is circular and moveable. Qlie baptistry (west end) is raised one step, 
and holds a fine massive font, supported by central figure of red stone, having, 
at each comer, a polished Devonshire marble column, with carved capital and 
base. The seats (chairs) are free. Males and females are separated. The 
chancel-seats and book -boards are constructed of New Zealand pine. The 
carving of the pillar capitals introduces heads of the late Bishop of the diocese 
(S. Wilberforce), the Founder (T. Combe, Esq.), the first Vicar (Rev. H. M. 
Noel), Rev. A. Hackman, and the architect. ThQ Founder's favourite dog 
(carved) is on the base of the eastern pillar (north side). The tower or cam- 
panile of the Church was added, 1872. Services on Sunday at 7, 8, and 11 
a.m. and 3 ajid 7 p.m. , and ai frequent periods daily. The edifice furnishes 
accommodation for one thousand worshippers. Returning into Walton Street, 
visitors reach 

St. Paul's Church, erected 1835-6, from design by Mr. H. J. Underwood. 
Style, Ionic. Built by Mr. J. Johnson, Oxford. Site given by the Radcliflfe 
rustees. Cost of building defrayed by public subscription. The delegates 
of the University Press gave £500 to the building fiind and £1000 towards 
the endowment. Services on Sundays at 7, 8, and 11 a.m., at 3 and 6.30 
p.m.; also frequently in the week. Value of living, ;C170. Population of 
district about 1200. ' Nearly opposite the Church stands the extensive and 
well-managed 

University Printing Office, erected from design by Mr. D. Robertson, 
1826-30. Builder, Mr. C. Smith, London. Style of building, Corinthian. 
* The Press is managed by a body of University delegates, specially elected. 
The University Press conducted its operations in the upper part of the 
Sheldonian Theatre from 1669-1713, and from 1713-1830 in the Clarendon 
Building adjoining, when it was removed to its present locality. The Bible 
Side (south) issues the Scriptures in about forty different languages ; and the 
Classical Side (north) the learned works of University Professors, &c. The 
University Gazette (founded 1870) is printed here. Thirty machines (platen 
and cylinder) are almost regularly at work in the machine-room ; and there 
is a type-foundry, in which very rare types are cast — Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, 
Chaldee, Coptic, Ethiopic, German, Greek, Hebrew, Hindustani, Syriac, &c. 
There is one peculiarity deserving notice — the type is a trifie higher than 
that of any other printing establishment. Electrotypingy Stereotyping^ Ink- 
making y d&c, are carried on in the premises. The Press has also a Large 
Taper Mill at Wolvercote, a village two miles to the north of Oxford, where 
a proportion of the required paper is made. The number of hands employed 
varies with the demand, but an average may be struck, including boys and 
girls, at about 250. In the Store Rooms are still preserved the matrices of 
twenty founts of Greek, Roman, Coptic, Syriac, and Samaritan types, pre- 
sented by Bishop Fell, 1666, and thousands of stereotype plates of the many 
-works printed within the building. The Caxton Memorial Bible was specially 
machined at the University Press on ^Saturday morning, June 30, 1877, an 
example of the quickest book printing ever produced, noted as ''the climax 
and consummation of the art of printing" by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 

■ - - - - — - - — - - ^^^^-^ ^ ^ 

Sir Nathanittl Brent, Warden of Merton College, twice ejeoted from hiB position, 1646 and 1650. 
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stone, M. P. , when addressing the assembly at the opening of the Caxton 
Exhibition at South Kensint^ton Museum on the same day — the Caxton 
Quarcentenary. The Bible (100 copies) was printed from moveable types 
(minion),' kept set up in formes. It consisted of thirty- three sheets, forming 
1,052 pages, 16mo. The first forme was placed on machine at two o'clock 
a.m., and the whole completed, dried, pressed, and forwarded to London (6^ 
miles from Oxford) for binding. The copies were collated, sewn, rolled, 
bound in Turkey morocco, edgos gilded, embossed with the University arms 
and suitable inscription, and presented at Kensington before two o'clock p.m. — 
a space of less than twelve hours from the time of the first sheet being printed. 
It formed the ** sensation'* of the day. Mr. Henry Stevens, an eminent 
bibliographer, was the originator of the idea, the officials of the University 
Press efficiently aiding him to produce the modern marvel of typography. 
The formes of type can be inspected. Interesting incidents in the history of 
printing in Oxford, the alleged first printer in England (before Caxton), &c., 
are noted at p. 31. From the University Press visitors proceed along Walton 
Street (southwards), and arrive at 

Worcester College (see pp. 71 and 100). Founded as Gloucester Hall, 
1283, by Baron Brimesfield (John Giffard), for the Benedictine monks. 
The building was inhabited by Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 1260, who 
sold it to the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, from whom Giffard 

Purchased it. In 1291 the Hall (restricted at first) was thrown open to all 
lenedictine foundations in Eni^land. There was a peculiarity about the 
students' accommodation that deserves notice— a distinctive cell or lodging 
being allotted to each respective house, in which the students from that 
particular foundation were placed. Above the doorways of these cells were 
escutcheons and rebuses appropriate to the name of their supporter. Over 
one of the western doors a rebus of this nature is still to be traced, a W 
carved on stone, with a comb and a tun, surmounted by a mitre, expressive 
of the name of William (or Walter) Compton. A portion of the old buildings 
still remains, particularly the eastern gable with the adjoining gateway, 
leading to the back court and offices of the College. Abbot Whithamstede, 
St. Al ban's Abbey, was a great benefactor to the old foundation. When the 
monastic establishments were dissolved by Henry VIII., Gloucester Hall 
formed one, and the premises were granted to several individuals ; but when 
the See of Oxford was founded it is related that the Hall was converted 
into the Episcopal Palace. It is doubtful, however, whether Bishop King 
ever inhabited it, he having another residence in St. Aldate's Street — Bishop 
King's House (see p. 140). Subsequently the ground and premises were 
given by Queen Elizabeth to William Dodington, from whom Sir Thomas 
White, Founder of St. John's College, purchased them in 1560, again 
formins: a place of instruction, which he named St. John- Baptist Hall. 
Considerable repairs were made, and the Principal and Scholars took 
possession of the foundation on St. John-Baptist Day, 1561. It continued 
in a very flourishing condition until the Rebellion (1642), having amongst 
its members those who wore their " doublets of cloth of silver and gold." 
A succession of Principals was continued up to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, but the scholars dwindled away until not one remained. 
In 1678 it was only inhabited by the Principal (Byrom Eton) and a few poor 
families, who were allowed to live in the rooms free. So dilapidated had the 
Hall become, that ** the path was grown over with grass, and the way into 
the Hall and Chapel was closed up bjr boards. '* The last two Principals 
appointed under the old order were Benjamin Woodroffe (1692) and Richard 

0«oTge Walter, D.B., Oxford, killed at the Battle of the Boyne Ireland, July, 1080. 
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Blechynden (1712). Woodroflfe was a native of Oxford, born 1638. The 
foundation of a College for Greek students was attempted at Gloucester 
Hall in 1689, but failed. Dr. Woodcoffe was appointed Principal. (See pp. 
101-2). Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart. , of Bentley Pounceford, Worcestershire, 
left £10,000 (1704) for the erection of **an ornamental pile of building in 
Oxford for a College." The sum accumulated to £15,000 in 1714, when 
the trustees of the will purchased Gloucester Hall, and founded Worcester 
College. The building is in the Gothic and mixed styles of architecture — 
the front dating from 1760. The following eminent men have been coji- 
nected with the old and new foundations : — 



J. Wakeman, first Bishop of Gloucester, 1641. 
Anthony Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, 1645. 
John Stanywell, Episcopus Poletensis, 1550. 
William Bishop, Bishop of Chalcedou, 1&22. 
John Atherton, Bishop of Waterford, 1686. 
Dr. Carr, Bishop of Chichester. 
Dr. Harding, Bishop of Bombay. 
Hibbert Binney, Bishop of Nova Bcotia, 1861. 
Dean J. W. Burgon, M.A., divine, poet, and 
historian, Vicar of St Mary- Virgin Church. 
Hev. Thomas Hugo, historical lecturer. 
B.tv. H. O. Coxe, Bodley's Librarian. 
Bev. H. White,Chaplain of House of Commons. 



Thomas Coryate, noted trayeller. 

Richard Lovelace, poet and linguist. 

Thomas de Quincey, the "Opium-eater." 

Samuel Foote, comedian and dramatist. 

J. Godolphin, naval ofBcer of Cromwell's. 

Dr. Treadaway Nash, historian. 

Judge Carey, Australia, translator of " The 

Early Fathers." 
Henry ELingsley, novelist, died 1876. 
SirKenelm Digby, linguist and epicure. 
Thomas Allen," the sun of all mathematicians." 
Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Econony. 
F. W. Newman, author of "Phases of Faith." 



Income of College (University Commissioners* Report), J9 415 10s. 
Provost, £1,128 8s. Value of each Fellowship (15), £210 ; Tutorship, £375. 
There are ten benefices attached, annual value, £4,050. Number of Under- 
graduates (1878), 94 ; Members on books, 367. 

The College is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, backed by a subsidiary 
stream of the Thames. New buildings completed, 1760, consisting princi- 
pally of a Quadrangle, with the Chapel, Hall, Library, and entrance 
gateway on east (fronting Beaumont Street), the apartments for members on 
north and south, and Gardens and Lake on west. The interior 
of the east side has an open arcade or piazza. Taken as a whole, the 
appearance of the College to visitors is disappointing. Clock over the 
entrance added 1856. New entrance gates, 1871. Entering the gateway, 
passing the porter's lodge and turning to the right, visitors pass into 

THE CHAPEL (60ft. length), one of the most magnificent interiors in the 
University, restoration commenced 1864, completed October, 1870, forming 
a fine example of the Renaissance, in iconography, symbolical of Nature in 
the Benedicite and Man in the Te jDeum, praising God in concert. The altar- 
steps, vestibule, and floor trom the entrance to the reredos are marble, com- 
prising rouge royale, Genoese-greeu, and Welsh. The lectern and gigantic 
altar candlesticks are alabaster. The floor of Chancel represents the ** Parable 
of the Sower." In the corners of remainder of the flooring are figures of SS. 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome (representing the early Church) ; 
SS . Alban and Boniface (Martyrs) ; SS. Aldelmus and Wilfred (Bishops) ; 
Alfred the Great and Venerable Bede (English men of learning) ; SS. Albiuas 
and Oswald (religious benefactors) ; and SS. Etheldreda and Frideswide 
(pious ladies). The ceiling represents various prophets and kings. The 
frieze is emblematical of the Te Denm. Each panel contains twelve figures. 
Beginning at east end, No, 1 represents the *' Earth," typified by a king, 
bishop, judge, soldier, &c. ; No. 2 (opposite), the ** Heavens," typified by 
eight angels in centre, two archangels at each end, Gabriel and Michael in 
front, Raphael and Uriel in rear ; No. 3, ** Twelve Apostles ;" No. 4 
(opposite), ** Twelve Prophets," including David, Enoch Miriam. Noah, St. 
Anna, St. John the Baptist, Solomon, &c.; No. 5, *' Noble Army of Martyrs," 

Sudden and violent tempest at Oxford, May 31, 1682. 
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beginniDg with the Inaooents, followed by John Huss, fiishop Hooper, Si 
Jerome of Prague, Bishop Latimer, and SS. A^e«, Catherine, Cecilii 
Perpetua, Polyoarp, and Stephen ; No: 6 (opposite), the " Holy Ohurc 
tbrou^hoat the World,'* typitied by SS. Ambrose, Benedict, Chrysoston] 
Catherine of Sienna, Elizabeth of Hungary, Helena, and Monica ; Charlc 
maffne, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Pascal, and Wicliff. The ground-work i 
gold, and the entire series are processional, the figures standing two and two 
each panel being divided into three parts, the centre occupied by eight an( 
th^sides by two figures erect. The ceiling, fneze, and winaows were painte< 
by mr. Henry Holiday, under charge of Mr. Burt^ess. the designer. Subjeci 
of centre altar-piece, ''Entombment of our Lord," after same pattern aj 
frieze. Immediately on the right is a portrait of Sir Thomas Cookes, Foundei 
of Worcester College, presenting a model of the building. Facing him is a 
Benedictine monk, oflfering a miniature of Gloucester Hall. The stained- 
glass windows, designed by Mr. Holiday, represent (east), the '' Crucitixion ;'^ 
(north) " Annunciation," " Offering of the Wise Men,** and ** Teaching in the 
Temple ;" (south) the ** Resurrtjction." ** Women at the Sepulchre," and 
'' Ascension." The centre subjects on ceiling are the '* Fall of Man'' and the 
'* Expulsion from Eden." The "Virtues,'* the four crowned ancestors of our 
Lord, and sundry ornaments, fill up the interstices. The four great arches 
at upper angles of the Chapel contain gilt statues (by Mr. Michell) of the four 
eyangelists. In panels between the windows, and in other parts of the 
building, are animals, fruits, and a variety of graceful arabesque and other 
traceries, from the pencil of Mr. Smalltield. Every square inch is covered 
with some design, arranged to contribute to the excellence of general effect. 
Visitors should also note the Old Tesiam>'nt and New Testament^ with the 
Apocrypha, in two magnificent volumes, which adorn the lectern, value above 
;£70, presented by Rev. C. H. O. Daniel, Vice- Provost of the Colles^e. The 
covers are massive silver, with scripture subjects in alto-relievo, and elegant 
arabesques in panel. The pictures in relief were secured by Mr. Daniel in 
Rome and Belgium. There are two large ones, the * 'Adoration of the Magi" 
tmd the '* Baptism of our Saviour by St. John- the- Baptist in the River 
Jordan** — the first bein^ gilt, containing a large number of figures. The 
smaller subjects are *^ Eliezar and Rebecca,*' and ''Jacob and Raohael.** The 
centre panels excepted, the work was executed by Mr. Barkenton, of London, 
under the direction of Mr. Burgess, restorer of the ChapeL Amongst the 
embellishments are the arms of the College, coloured, and delicate bits of 
damascened work in the protecting knobs. — gold hammered into iron. The 
inscriptions are ''D.D. Uenricus Daniel, S.O.C.,"and eight texts: ''Via 
vita Veritas," "In principio erat," *' Verbum caro factum," " Ecoe Agnus 
Dei," **Adhe8i tostimonus,*' **Liucema pedibus meis," "Audiet sapiens," 
and "Fuigibunt justi'* The Organ whs supplied by the eminent firm of 
Nicholson, Worcester. Cost of restoration, £5,000. Leaving the Chapel, 
visitors pass to left-hand side, and enter 

THE HALL, a fine handsome room, without ornament, except two 
Corinthian fluted columns, between which is a painting of *' Magdalen,'* after 
Guido. Length, 60ft. (the same as Chapel). There are several paintings in 
the Hall, including (at upper en«1) a ''Dutch Pinh Market/* the fish by Sney- 
ders ; Sir Thomas Cookes, Founder, f uU-leui^th (Sir G »dfrey Kneller) ; Pro- 
vost Blechynden, 1712-36 ; Provost Landon. 1796-1839 ; Dr. Clarke, Dr. 
Eaton, Mrs. Sarah Eaton, Lady Holford, Provost Cotton, 1339 te present 
period (1878) ; Bishop Harding (Bombay), and Bishop Binney (Nova Scotia). 
During some repairs, July, 1873, an ancient reredos was discoverad (on re- 
Serious shock cf earthquake felt in Oxford and neighbourhood September 17, 1683. 
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I. . 

:inoYal of ihe orchestra) in good preservation. The centre panel contained a 
'figure of Christ, the side panels were deficient of figures, but supposed to have 
^h^ld the four evangelists. The reredos partook of the late JSorman style. 
"^ THE LIBRAKlT is over the arcade. Lengtii, 120ft. It is famed for its 
^': archaeological treasures, and contains many curiosities. Dr. Clarke bequeathed 
'''«£1,000 and a valuable collection of books to the Library, includiug a remark- 
^ able ancient French Foem, reciting the achievements of Edward the Black 
^ Prince (died 1376), written by Jo^ Chandos, the Prince's herald, frequently 
'mentioned by Froissart. The English names are correctly spelt, the chrono- 
^' logy is exact, and the peroration (or epitaph), the same as ordered by the 
-Prince in his will ; there are likewise casts of Antiquarian Statues presented 
•by Philip Pusey, Esq., 1847 ; the '* Bemembrances ofQod's Mercy,'' by Carle- 
^Hon, printed 1627» consisting of anecdotes relative to Queen Elizabeth, 
^superbly bound in purple velvet, and covered with pearls; the *' FaUadOf" 
^Inigo Jonet^ Bare Worky with his manuscript notes in Italian, several of his 
^ famed architectural drawings for the intended Palace at Whitehall, London, 
- &0. ; the Begister of the Town of Fife, Scotland, from 1606-45 ; the Trial 
i^ of Archbieh^ Laud, a folio volume of manuscript ; a curious SeverUefnth- 
^^ century MS, Satire, in the form of a sermon, on the text, ''We are fools 
^' (1 Cor. iv. 10), date 1640, a sharp polemic against the ignorant preachers 
^ of that age ; a very choice Collection of Pamphlets issued during the Civil 
i^ War, also various political pamphlets. The sermon and pampUets on the 
' Civil War have recently been printed for private circulation by Vice- Provost 
j^ Rev. C. H. O. Daniel, at his printing press in the College. There are several 
^ other rare works in the Library. In the President's Lodgings is a collection of 
^ fine paintings bequeathed by Dr. Treadaway Nash, the Worcestershire histo- 
^ rian, formerly a member of the College. 

i^ Ths Common Boom has paintings of the ''Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
> (artist unknown) ; a view of the College, by Mr. EUnckes, at one time a Gentle- 
^ man Conmioner of the foundation ; portraits of Sir Thomas Parkes (by 
I Clarke) and Antony Cooper (upwards of sixty years a servant of the College), 
t &c. In the Bursary there are a few good paintinss, including a *^ Roman. 
f Fountain,'* and ''Flemish Interior" (artist unknown;. 

< Thb Gardens are very extensive, and may be fairly placed on an equality 
^ with those of St. John's and New College. They are well kept and form a 
^ most agreeable promenade. Towards the west end is an extensive Lake 
I surrounded by tree-shaded walks. Visitbrs leave Worcester College, the 
last in their tour of Oxford, with pleasant and painful reminiscences, among 
the latter being incidents in the lue of a member of the foundation (1634) 
Richard Lovelace (eldest son of Sir William Lovelace), a gidlant adherent of 
Charles I., bom at Woolwich. 1618, created M.A., after two years' standing, 
by reason of great talent, on Charles I. visit to Oxford, 1636. Being deputed 
by the county of Kent to deliver a petition to the House of Commons for 
the restoration of monarchy, which was deemed seditious, he was imprisoned 
in the Gate House at Westminster. He was released by giving baQ for 
£4,000, but was not allowed to go beyond a certain distance without a pasa 
from the Speaker of the House of Commons. After the execution of King^ 
Charles (1649), in whose service Lovelace had expended the whole of his 
estate, he was released from prison, when his courage, gaiety, wit, and the 
attractions of his face, and figure earned him a conspicuous position among 
the gallants of his time, but he soon squandered away his fortune, and died 
in extreme want in one of the alleys in London, 1658, being buried in St. 
Bride's Church. It was whilst undergl)ing his imprisonment that Lovelace 



Lord Thomai Howard (Magdalen College) loit his life from aliipwreck, 1690. 



" When, linnet-like confloed, I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 

And Rlories of my King ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how 9xent shall be,— 
The enlarged winds, that curl the flood, \ 

Know no such liberty. 

" Stnne walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Mwds, inn'^cetit and quiet, take 

Thai, for an hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soar above 
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wrote the followiog poem, of which Southey has said, '^ It will live as long 
as the £D»{liah language," — ** To Altbea, from Prison"-* 

*< When Love, with nnconflned wings, 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

I'o whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye. 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know 00 such liberty. 

^* When flowing cups run swiftly round. 

With no alli^ing Thames, 
Our careless h«>ads with roses crown'd, 

Our hoarts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 

When healths and draughts go free. 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. I Enjoy such liberty. 

Lovelace wrote several other light and elegant poems, which he published ! 
under the title of ^' Lucasta" by which name he complimented Miss Lucy ' 
Sacheverell (whom he called *' Lux casta ")j a yount; lady to whom he was \ 
engaged, who, on a false report that he had died of his wounds at Dunkirk, 
had married another gentleman. Hin two brothers, Colonel Frank and { 
Captain William Lovelace, were killed at Caermarthen, Wales, fighting on 
the King's side. Proceeding along Worcester Street, visitors turn to the 
right, and enter Hythe Bridge Street, soon reaching a back-stream of the 
Thames and the Canal, flowing side by side. On the left-bank of the river 
formerly stood 

Rewley Abbey, founded 1 279, by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, in pursu- 
ance of his father's will (Richard, King of the Romans, 1256, second son of 
Kir)g John, and brother to Henry III.). The Cistercian monks (sixteen, 
including the Abbot) occupied the building. The Abbey was endowed with 
nearly all the Founder's lands and tenements in North Osney (the former 
name of this locality). The iponks came from Thame Abbey. The Church of 
Rewley Abbey, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was consecrated 1281. 
The Countess of Warwick founded and endowed a Chapel orChantrey in con- 
nection with the Abbey. There is a small relic of the Abbey still standing, 
.oonsistinu of a gateway only, which can be seen from the river-bank. Hythe 
Bridge is named from an old wharf or landing place for goods on the river 
near this spot. The word *' Hythe" is Saxon. 

St. Nicholns' School-Room, built 1869 (at cost of £400 by Mr. W. Ward 
3ind others), will be noticed by visitors on their way to the Railway Stations. 
At' the bottom of Hythe Bridge Street visitors arrive at the 
Xondon and North- Western Terminus, and adjoining the 
Great Western Railway Station, from which visitors depart, leaving 
the City " wherein so many learned impes doth make abode.'* i 

*' Pleasant the City stands and fair," 4 

" Like a rich gem. in circlin? frold enshrined 

Where Isis' waters wind , ^ 

Along the sweetest shore 
That ever felt fair Culture's hands, 

Or Spring's embroidered mantle wore." 

JAS. J. MOOBE. 

[For Information of surronndinjf towns and villages (above forty in number) victors are referred 
to a companion work, by the same author, entitled '* Around Oxford," replete with historical mn^ 
traditional notes— the best way of reaching each, with expense of journey, «ftc., is likewise given. 
Price two shillings. To be obtained of the publishers of this Guide, of the booksellers, and at 
the railway book-stalls.} * 

Thos. Shrimpton and Son, Guide Publishers, 23 and 24, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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1^1^ ^P'UBLTVBUILDINaS AND M!BMOIMALS ; 

' ram coLLEiJJ: water and other WALES; 

^Sjp IADS OP COLLEGES AND HALLS, PROFISSOBS, 

- ^ i3Wt ^-!i Tnaxms, and notable men ; 




IE ROOMS and GARDENS ; 

•^^ • jboat3W|and cricketing groups, &c. 






Z4^ Vfetifs of the Neighbourhood include Dorchester, Stanton 
Harcotirt, Nunehain, Abiogdon, Blenheim Palace and Park, 
Radley College, IfBcy (Norman Church), Cumnpr,. Godstow, 
Sandford, South Leigh, Cuddesdon, and all noteworthy Cliurches, 
Public Buildings, or Mansions. 

I . # ^ . 
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Sedpnd Series, 5in. 1^ 4m.» la.; or 12 Ibr 10s. Sd.. 
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